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new  VoiK  Depository 


I  ClK  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publicatiow 


^  has  established  a  depository  in  the  Presbyterian  Build- 
^  ing,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  Rooms  403-405,  New  York 
City,  where  all  the  business  of  the  Board  heretofore  in 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Ward  &  Drummond,  will  be 
■#  conducted. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  the  NEW  YORK  DEPOSI- 
^  TORY  for  all  of  the  Board’s  publications,  including 
the  WESTMINSTER  SERIES  OF  LESSON  HELPS 
^  and  ILLUSTRATED  PAPERS.  In  addition  to  the 
books  and  tracts  issued  by  the  Board,  there  will  be  kept 
a  well-selected  stock  of  books  of  other  publishers. 
Churches,  Sunday-schools,  ministers,  and  others  are 
invited  to  send  orders  for  any  books  or  requisites  that 
^  may  be  desired,  no  matter  by  whom  published. 

^  In  all  cases  prices  will  be  as  low  as  possible  and  will 
^  compare  favorably  with  those  of  other  houses.  Corres- 
pondence  should  be  addressed  to 


Pmi)yteil4«  Board  of  PiiMicatiON 


ilcliools  stnd  CoUcocs. 


MKW  YORK. 


Chapin  Collegiate  School 

7x1  MitdiaoB  Atb.  (Mth  St.),  New  York. 

7Mh  rear  opeoi)  Sept.  SB.  EnslUh  xnd  Claaalcal  Uay  School 
tor  Hoy!.  Prliuary  CbuMt.  Os  mDaelnm. 

EXMUY  BaKTOK  CHAPIN,  O.D.,  PI1.D.,  Principal. 


ST.  JOHN'S  SCHOOL 

MANXIUS.  N  Y. 

A  Military  Boardinc  School. 

Next  term  bOKlns  September  Uth,  18B8.  Hunimerachnol  tiinow 
open.  Apply  to  WM.  TERBRC'K,  Supt. 


MISS  S.  D.  DOREMUS 

Boarding  and  Day  School  (Limited).  Re-opeua  October  A 

73!)  Madleon  Avenae,  New  York. 


THE  MISSES  GRAHAM 

(Snccemon  to  the  Mleeee  Oreen). 
MOAUDIiro  AMD  DAT  BCITOOL  TOM  OIMLB. 
BHTaBLISHBD  1816 

New  Location,  176  W.  73d  Street,  Sherman  Sqoare. 


H0U6HT0N  SEMINARY 

nth  year  begtne  Heptember  SA  Kor  partlcutare  eddreee 
A  O.  Bbitbuict,  A.M.,  Principal,  Clinton,  New  York. 


N»W  JhBSBY. 


CT  A.  TT  T  HRIDORTOV 

JL  V  JC  JC3L.Xr%  ■  B  ■  ■  ^BW  JElb>EY. 

Hume  and  <  ollege^repaniinry  iMibuol  fur  ulrlit.  Ceruilt..M4< 
admlte  to  Smith.  utaMlehed  1861. 

Mra.  J.  AbLBM  MAXWkLL,  PrincliaL 


miss  DiM’s  School  for  6irH, 

m  ill  open  S**pc.  SI.  Ortiftoals  sdnits  to  Baltimore.  Kmitfa,  V»r«sr 
and  W«(U«Rlev  Coikrg*.  sod  art.  Raaident  natiTe  Frenok 

aad  Garntaa  t**arb«^  N««rn«w  to  New  York  aff<M'dia  special  ad' 
▼aauires.  B<»ardiaf  popils.  $700. 


If  AS^Arn  lT$VTT8e 


Th«  Bertehin  Schoci, 

Send  fur  catalogue.  AMBClt  J.  CiiODeH,  A.X.,  Principal 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Fonaded  18US.  For  the  higher  edncatlon  of  yonng  women. 
(  UwlcMl  and  ttclentlflc  courie*  of  etody,  also  Preparatory  and 
OpthMtaL  Year  begins  Sep^mber  14th.  18H6. 

Ml9<<  li>.t  u.  .ti.I.H.a.  Prla..  Bradford,  Maee* 


OONNFCncUT. 


ACADEMY  AND  HOME 

Academy.  TSd  year ;  Home.  18th.  Noted  ftir  successful  mental, 
moral  and  ph^oal  development  of  pupUa  Thor  'Ogli  teacb- 
iiuc,  genu  ne  <uid  Oeautiin  u»iu, .  Ciui  rpaeaed  liraltnfulneia 
Referenoes  J  H  ROOT,  Princtpal,  Oreen* ich,  Cunu. 


THE  LATE  DR.  HALL’S  BOOKS. 

I. 

Qoil’s  Word  Through  Preaching. 

1  VoL.  12bm>  C'oth.  ai.iU. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall's  ••  cad  1  portaiit  work,  glrine  the  riewa 
and  experlrncea  of  a  mo-t  ano<-es*rnl  p-eacher  and  pastor.  In 
he  form  of  addressee  to  students  In  the  “Courae  on  Preaching’' 
U  Vale  College. 

It 

Questions  of  the  Day. 

I  Vol.,  I'Jbc.  Cloth,  gl.su 

‘'The  answers  given  are  Just  and  timely.”— The  inferior, 
(%lcaco. 

t't. 

Papers  for  Home  Reading. 

I  Vol,,  IJmo,  doth,  $1.SU. 

Kindly  words  for  the  bo  i.e  elide. 

IV 

Familiar  Taiks  with  Boys. 

1  VoL,  12mo,  Price  75  cents. 

On  true  nobllUy  ui  ciuusvter  a<,d  real  sui  cees. 

Sent  by  mail,  pottpai  ,  on  neript  0}  price,  by  tbe  Publieberm. 

A.  8.  BABNE8  A  CO.,  IBS  Fifth  Are.,  N.  Y. 


INCLESIDE— A  School  forCiils 

New  Milford.  UtehSeM  Co,,  Conn. 

Opens  Tuesday,  October  4th,  UVe. 

jMui.  >vM  D.  BL.v  K,  Patroneva 


•  HIO 


CDAIIgl  IN  RHi  i  CCC  ATHKNS.  O.  74rh  veer. 

rnilRBLIN  UULLCaC  Hoard  tuition,  nnm  ai.d  book. 
$8.80  to  $I.<M  a  week;  total  roe*  OI4il  a  year;  givnirves;  Ikitti 
■exus  i  no  eatoona  fatal  giie  fr-e,  with  plan  to  earn  fiiiHl. 

W  A.  'VIL  1AM*  l).n..  Pr  Mdent. 


PARK  SANI  AfACTk-M' 

WALTBil'B  PARK,  WMK.NKItHVlLLB,  PA. 

AH  t  '<•*  Ml  AfsAMw  • 


CREST  VIEW  i>ANITARIUh 

OKMONWloa.  OONM. 

flinl  elnwlnaUreepecge.  homecomforta  H.II.Httchoook.D.a 


m  ■idrssilag  advertUere  patregialng  oar  Jgfaa 
”7  aMniloc  Tha  HTaaagMat 


Church  Hymns 
and  Gospel  Songs 

By  8AHKBT,  HefiBANAHAN,  aad  KTKBBIHK. 

A  Compilation  of  the  ('holc<  st  Hymns  and  Tunes  of  the  Chnrck 
wt'h  the  beet  (ioepel  Sonita 

367  Hymns,  a  Tuna  for  Every  Hymn. 

Pastors,  8.  8.  t^nperlntendenta.  Rvan^llsts,  Chorlststs, 
nnsnlmously  recommend  It. 

Never  before  hare  we  offered  mirh  s  large  and  nsefnl  book  ab 
this  low  price.  fS5  per  100  Copies 

THE  BICLOW  *  MAIN  CO. 

NBW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY 


BRIDOETON,  N.  J. 


A  School  for  Botjs— Prepares  for  CfMege  or  Butlnem—A 
Chrvttian  Home  and  Sehmol. 

Tills  Aesdemy,  founded  In  1863,  Is  beanttfolly  ritusted,  with 
large  and  beanttful  grounds  and  biilldliiKa  flne  gymtuislum, 
■team  heating,  and  every  eurroundlim  reflned,  healthful  and 
happy.  For  terms,  course  of  study,  rererencee,  etc.,  apply  to 

PHOERCH  W.  LYON,  A.>I.,  Principal. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  33. 

”No  better  place  to  send  a  boy.” 


Xhe  Paper  in 
His  Pocket 

Is  an  IndloaUon  of  a  boy’s  taste  and  character,  and 
much  of  his  suooees  in  life  depends  ou  the  answer 
to  the  question,  “What  Is  the  paper  In  bis  pocket?’’ 
Does  it  draw  him  upward  or  drag  him  downward? 
If  be  carries  Young  Pbofub’s  Weekly  In  bis 
pocket  to  read  In  odd  moments  it  Is  bound  to 
make  him  a  brighter  and  better  boy.  Young 
People’s  Weekly  Is  a  paper  with  a  purpose.  That 
It  snoceeds  in  arousing  yonng  folks’  Interest  and 
sustaining  It  from  week  to  week  and  year  to  year 
Is  shown  by  Its  circulaUon  of  nearly  225,000  copies  a 
week.  If  yon  know  a  boy  who  shonld  be  learning 
to  Uke  good  reading,  see  that  be  is  suppUed  with 

Young  People’s  Weekly 

It  is  lllustrsted  hsodsomely  by  the  hslf-tone  process  In  black 
and  white,  also  In  colors.  Its  circulstlou  should  be  doubled  ibis 


and  white,  also  In  oolore.  Its  circulatlou  should  be  doubled  ibis 
year.  Tbs  boys  and  girls  are  ready  for  It,  Tbe  way  to  givs 
them  a  trial  of  It  for  several  months  Is 

J||•T  TUIEi  make  new  friends  we  will  send 
wUwl  IRIOl  Yeung  Peenle’s  Weekly  for  fenr 
gisntha  far  nnly  10  cents,  if  your  order  reaches  us  before 
January  1,  ISW.  Regular  subscription  price,  68  centa  s 
year;  to  schools  or  clobs  of  three,  50  cents  a  year.  Hgasple 
enpies  free.  Address 

DAVID  C.  COOK  PUD.  CO.,  38  Washington  SL.  Chicago. 


The  errret  of  Thomas  Arnold’s  injlrienee  over  hie  pupils  war 
permmal  contact.  Bops  want  sympathy,  ond  they  cannot  be  per- 
manmtfy  inftoeneed  till  they  feel  they  hare  it. 

Lnlef^wnnH\ 

fc  Ct  A  C7  ww  C/C/C/  Tburough  and  Attractive. 

U ^  L  An  Prsparst  for  CollefS,  Sclsn* 

”  G I ^fltO  tide  School  or  Businstt 

Schoo/  I 


N'  eSSCNTIALS  UNITY"  IN  NON, ESSENTIALS  LIBERTY*  IN  ALL  THINGS  CHARITY 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


The  representatives  of  our  goTerument  are  now 
in  Par  b,  where  they  will  be  face  to  face  with 
the  repreeantativea  of  Spain  to  di-cuaa  the  terms 
of  p^ace  between  the  two  countries.  The  Hret 
meeting  must  beapainfulonetothe  proud  “done" 
of  the  ancient  K  ng  lorn  of  Aragoo  and  Csatile. 
But  we  truet  that  the  nrgotiationa  will  be  con 
ducted  with  such  lact  and  courteey  ae  not  to 
wound  them  unnecessarily.  If  we  underetaid 
the  freling  uf  the  American  people,  it  ia  that  the 
terms  of  peace  eball  not  be  so  exacting  as  to 
leave  behind  a  store  of  b  tterneer  and  hatred, 
but  BO  clearl  just,  and  at  t  e  same  time  bo 
liberal  and  geueroue,  that  we  can  resume  our 
old  relations  with  a  mutual  respect  that  will 
last  for  alt  coming  generations. 

But  while  we  have  the  utmoet  cocfideDce  in 
the  tact,  as  well  ae  the  cool  judgment,  of  our 
represeot-tivee,  we  must  oifees  that  we  have 
ao  apprtheaaion  from  aootber  quarie*,  that 
their  respect  for  our  form  of  government  will  not 
be  incieaeed  by  what  they  seeo  the  only  Repub 
lie  io  Europe  Tbougb  they  are  t>i  meet  in  the 
most  brilliant  capital  on  the  coot  nent,  we 
hardly  thinic  that  lb  y  will  be  so  dszz  ed  by  its 
ehoM  and  glitter,  as  not  to  aek  wbethir  it  has  the 
brst  g’lveri  m»nt  in  t*  e  Old  Wurld.  The  French 
are  the  gayest  people  in  Eu'Ope;  they  are  the 
beet  danc-rs  in  the  ball  room,  and  can  figure 
brillianily  in  a  military  parade  on  tie  Cbamis 
de  Mare  But  those  who  have  travelled  ov  r 
the  Cjntinent  feel  as  though  they  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  exchange  all  th  e  fur  a  lilt  e  more  of  the 
German,  or  ev  n  the  Dutch,  atolidcesa,  it  it 
were  united  with  a  broader  eense  of  justice  and 
honor.  _ 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  foreetall  the  opinions 
of  our  amb»8*ador8.  Let  them  “walk  about 
Zioo,  “  or  wa  k  about  Pans,  atd  judge  for  them 
selvaa.  They  wnl  be  capt  vated  ny  ibe  brilliant 
exterior,  but  bow  about  tbe  “democratic  inatitu 
tiooa"  of  a  Country  where  there  is  no  justice 
in  the  courts  of  law  ? 


Of  course  we  are  thinking  of  tbe  dreadful 
Dreyfus  case,  since  it  ia  tbe  B'jbject  that  ia 
upp*  rmoat  in  the  thoughts  of  the  Pariaiana 
tutmaelves  “  But  what  has  that  lo  do  wi'b  our 
Americto  representatives  f  “  Nuihing  whatever, 
exetpt  that  we  caou'it  but  look  upon  it  aa  a  mis- 
fortur.e  that  they  should  be  assei  bled  in  a  city, 
where  the  ooe  engnaaing  tunje.-t  of  public 
thought  18  tbe  mort  diegrajeful  exbibitioo  that 
ia  cow  to  be  seen  n  any  capital  of  Europe. 

We  know  that  tbia  very  week  tbe  French  gov¬ 
ernment  has  decided  to  re  open  tbe  case  recall¬ 
ing  tbe  partie*,  and  spreading  out  tbe  whole 
teetimony  oefore  tht  Court  of  Caaaation,  which 
ia  the  higbeet  court  that  has  (mgoixaoce  of  such 
cases.  This  is  a  step  towards  justice,  but  bow 
far  it  W'll  go  remaioa  to  be  aeen.  Popular  feel¬ 
ing  ie  very  powerful  in  Par  a.  ard  it  la  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  it  ia  at  ail  abated,  or  ia  still  raging 


like  the  waves  of  tbe  sea.  If  the  latter  be  the 
case,  rur  reprreentatives  will  have  a  a  range 
exhibition  of  tbe  personal  freedom  that  makee 
ail  meo  equal  before  tbe  law,  ard  they  may  wel) 
ask  amorg  theiuaelvea  which  is  H  e  belter,  the 
Fr  nch  Republic  or  tbe  Spa'  iah  Monarchy  T 

“Never  mind;  let  our  repreaentatives  go 
along  and  mind  their  own  buemeee  1“  Thia  ia 
an  easy  thing  to  say  but  how  tan  any  man, 
unlees  Le  be  blind  or  deaf,  close  his  eyea  or  aars 
to  what  ia  the  one  engroBsing  topic  of  three 
milliooa  of  people  ?  Amerio  na  who  have  never 
croseed  the  ocean  before,  can  amuse  Ibemaelvee 
for  a  few  days  in  riding  about  the  beautiful 
City,  with  ita  Elysian  gardens  and  everyth  ng  to 
eoebaot  the  eye  or  ear.  But  all  that  becomea 
the  more  offeosive,  be  ause  the  more  false  and 
pretentious,  wfceo  even  foreienere  if  they  can 
think  their  own  thoughts,  do  n  t  feel  free  to 
express  them  in  mixed  company ;  ai  d  when 
Americans  sauntering  slot  g  the  lou'evards, 
think  it  more  prudent  to  ipeak  in  a  whisper, 
or  to  reserve  tuch  topics  for  tbe  ailei  ce  and 
secrecy  of  their  uwo  private  spaitmenta  I 

A  great  city  does  not  make  a  great  people. 
Long  BveouiB.  lined  with  t-piendid  architecture, 
and  endi  g  with  a  triumphal  arch,  telling  of  a 
hundred  victoriee,  cannot  rel  eve  tbe  veibmssof 
a  pieople  that  la  not  atroog  enoigi,  a  d  i-elt  con- 
tri  ILd  eo-  uxh,  to  do  juetics.  Yet  here  ir  a  city 
and  a  government  divided  agnin»t  itself,  the 
civil  Burboritiea  on  one  aide  and  tbe  a>my  on 
tbe  I  ther,  ready  to  defy  the  law  ai  d  ibe  courts, 
if  it  cannot  have  ita  cruel  mandate  eiecuted  f 
What  BO't  of  liberty  is  it  to  accua-  a  man  of  a 
crime  atd  refuse  to  listen  to  h  m  when  he  only 
lake  t'l  appear  before  a  proper  inhunal  ahere  he 
can  appeal  to  tbe  Uw  and  the  evidence  T 

1h  B  ia  tbe  French  Republic  I  with  which  we, 
aa  Amencars,  are  expected  to  be  in  closes  1  ance. 
Our  repreeenlativfs  will  ro  doubt  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  Paria  W'th  all  ptoliLnsre  and  feasted 
aod  f6ted,  C‘  urteeiee  which  cannot  well  be  re- 
fueed,  wbich  they  are  obliged  b>  tbs'r  i  ffleial 
IMwitioa  to  accept— and  for  which  they  n  oat  ex 
press  their  f  rmal  acknowledgments,  but  »e  de¬ 
voutly  bo|)e  tbere  may  be  no  ov«r  doing  of  tbeee 
“palavers  “  wbeo  our  only  feeli>  g 's  one  of  bu- 
miliat  on  nnd  theme.  If  this  ia  republican  uetice, 
tbe  sooner  tbe  French  people  overthrow  the  Re¬ 
public.  as  they  have  d  ue  tw  c*  <  r  'bree  times 
befire,  tbe  better  !  Better  live  und  r  tbe  firm 
and  Btr<  ng  government  of  the  Cz-rof  Russia, 
than  to  be  in  oanger  of  tbe  fury  of  a  Pariaiaiv 
mob  I  ____ 

P  S  —We  never  say  a  sharp  word  about  a  man 
oir  a  country,  that  we  do  cot  feel  tbe  next  moment 
a  cer'a'n  degree  of  remoree  and  web  to  take  the 
sting  out  of  our  owo  words.  Who  knows  but 
tbe  aipearsnce  of  our  srber  GnmmiFsinners.  tbe 
sons  of  tbe  Puritans  or  the  Quakers  may  calm 
the  excitability  of  the  French,  *800  a-  bdue  them 
to  that  quietness  in  which  to  Ihe  Htsvngtb  of 
individuala  or  nations.  No  pmiple  in  the  wosl.d 
are  ao  excitable  as  tbe  Fiench,  and  none  ao 
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qaiek  to  (o  from  one  extreme  to  the  otber.  end 
■0  from  looking  upon  the  Jew  m  •  moneter.  they 
miy  yet  oome  to  look  upon  him  m  ■  martyr  and 
a  hero  !  It  would  not  be  the  firet  time  thet  the 
Prench  had  exeonted  a  complete  topey  turvey. 
Should  aoch  be  the  happy  ending  of  what 
threatened  to  be  a  fearful  tragedy,  it  would  be 
one  more  ii  cideot  to  giye  a  new  leet  to  the  great 
World’a  Fair  of  1900,  by  which  our  French 
coueine  propoee  to  celebrate  the  end  of  one  cen¬ 
tury  and  the  beginning  of  another.  H.  M.  F. 


LAST  WOBDS  FBOM  MOHONK. 

Bj  Ber.  Theodore  L.  Ouyler. 

Laae  Hohohk,  Sept.  >1,  1888. 

The  death  of  Dr.  John  Hall  produced  a  deep 
■enaation  here;  for  quite  a  large  number  of  hie 
congeegation  are  among  the  gueats  at  Mohonk. 
As  they  loved  him  warmly  they  mourn  him  sin 
eeiely.  My  acquaintance  with  Dr  Hall  com¬ 
menced  in  May.  1867,  when  he  made  his  6rst 
visit  to  America  as  the  delegate  to  our  Fresby 
terian  Qeowal  Aseemblies  from  the  Irieh 
Assembly.  Ho  came  to  tbe  "New  Scbool" 
Assembly  which  met  in  Dr.  Shaw’e  "Brick 
Ohurch"  in  Bjchaster,  and  was  introduced  by 
Dr.  Nelson,  our  Muderator.  As  be  was  entering 
the  pu  pit.  Dr  Shaw  who  sat  by  me  on  the  pul¬ 
pit  stairs,  whispwed  in  my  ear,  "They  eay  be 
is  a  roarer."  His  address  was  in  admirable 
taste  and  delivered  with  a  magnetic  enthusiasm 
that  captivated  his  audience.  That  speech  atd 
tbe  one  befine  the  "Old  School"  Assembly  did 
much  to  promote  the  cordial  call  which  brought 
him  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Ohurch  in  New  York. 

Although  I  heard  Dr.  Hall  very  often— before 
the  catarrh  padlocked  my  ears ;  yet  I  never  heard 
him  but  once  when  he  aroneed  me  as  he  did  at 
Bocheatar,  and  that  was  when  be  delivered  a 
Temperance  address  before  the  Reun  on  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  at  Philadelphia  in  1870.  Tbst 
speech  was  a  genuine  specimen  ofimpass  ontd 
Iriah  eloquence.  When  1  urged  him  to  give  full 
play  to  his  emotions  oftener,  he  jestingly  re¬ 
plied,  "A  man  cannot  always  let  himself  op  " 
If  Or.  Hall  seldom  reached  commanding  elo¬ 
quence,  yet  great  assemblies— high  and  humble 
-listened  eagerly  to  his  p'ain,  simple,  earnest 
discourses,  which  were  rendered  impressive  by 
his  majestic  personality  and  fervid  delivery, 
although  be  ne  er  scintillated  with  orig  nal 
thought  or  brilliant  rhetoric.  His  one  aim  was 
to  expound  God's  Word  in  simplicity  and  down¬ 
right  sincerity.  He  eschewed  flowers  on  b  s 
pulpit  and  flowers  in  his  sermons ;  and  whoever 
went  to  hear 'John  Hall  was  alwa}B  sure  to  hear 
the  Qoepel 

While  he  was  always  a  good,  faithful  and 
truly  evangelical  preacher,  >et  in  my  judgment 
his  forte  was  in  his  devoted  pastoral  fidelity.  He 
knew  his  Bible,  and  be  knew  all  his  flock,  and 
he  won  th»  ir  bearta  A  house-going  pastor,  be 
made  them  a  church  going  people.  For  ecclesi¬ 
astical  politics  be  had  no  liking,  and  his  cau¬ 
tions  temperament  unfltted  him  to  be  an  aggree  | 
sive  ecilaaiastical  leader.  Thirty  happy  years 
with  a  great,  neb  and  indulgent  flock  made  him 
reluctant  to  offer  his  resignation  and  enter  upon 
a  "  ministry  at  large,"  which  promised  a  relief 
from  increasing  burdens,  and  a  wide  fleld  of 
usefolnesn. 

There  is  hardly  one  case  In  a  thousand  where 
it  is  wise  for  a  pastm  to  withdraw  a  resignation 
deliberately  made;  and  Dr.  Hall’s  was  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  tbe  rule.  The  paiufnl  agitation  con 
nected  with  that  withdrawal  caused  him  no  l<ttle 
distreaa  and  told  upon  his  health  severely.  He 
left  his  pulpit  and  his  home  a  sick  man  and 
there  were  well-founded  prognostications  that  be 
would  never  live  to  return.  Tbe  predict  on  was 
sadly  fulfllled ;  and  in  view  of  the  trying  em 
barrsssme»ts  that  might  await  him,  and  of  his 
shattered  health  that  forbade  a  coveted  "minis 
try  at  large,"  it  was  perbaps  in  "tender  m-srey" 

hat  his  Master  released  him  from  his  noble  half 


century  of  labor,  and  called  up  the  veteran  to 
his  well  woo  and  unfading  crown.  He  breathed 
his  last  in  his  own  beioted  native  Ireland,  where 
he  spent  the  flrst  twenty  years  of  his  fruitful 
ministry;  and  the  team  of  his  Irish  brethren 
mingle  with  tbe  tears  of  his  bereaved  flo^k  over 
h'S  departure.  One  of  tbe  lessons  of  my  brother 
John  Hall’s  tuccessful  career  is  that  a  man  does 
not  need  grea:  genius  to  do  a  great  wwk,  pro 
vided  that  be  concentrates  and  consecratm  every 
faculty  that  he  poeeeesea  to  tbe  single  purpose  to 
make  known  "Jesus  Ohrist  and  Him  crucitfed." 
Young  ministera  may  wrll  ponder  this  lesson. 

This  popular  resort  shows  as  yet  no ’diminu¬ 
tion  of  numbers,  and  it  is  still  crowded  to  over¬ 
flowing  !  Tbe  lawns  are  still  green,  and  the  late 
flowem  show  bravely  in  tbe  September  sun.  On 
last  Saturday  evening  Mrs.  Bailiogton  Booth 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  good  work  of 
her  "Volunteers,"  and  a  bountiful  colleotion 
of  money  followed  her  eloquent  appeal.  During 
every  summer  many  thouiands  of  dollars  are 
contributed  here  to  various  benevolent  enter 
pr  sea  On  the  previous  Sabbath  Dr.  Marvin 
B.  Vincent  delivered  to  a  crowded  assembly  one 
of  his  rich,  practical  and  f  rtilising  discouroea 
Dr.  Vincent  is  one  of  the  few  minisiera  whose 
sermons  are  as  attractive  when  read  in  print  as 
when  listened  to  from  tbe  pulpit;  aid  eome  of 
tbe  sermons  in  his  volume,  "Tbe  Covenant  of 
Peace,"  compare  very  well  with  Phillips 
Brooks’s  best  effmrta  Only  one  more  Sabbath 
remains  for  me  in  this  delightful  mount  of  rest, 
and  then  for  the  flfty-second  time  I  shall  gladly 
exchange  tbe  pleasures  of  a  vacation  for  the 
g  odtier  joys  of  ministerial  labors  "Tbe  night 
cometh"  grows  more  solemn  and  urgent  every 

_ 

WHAT  SHALL  BE  DO.NE  WITH  THE 
PHILIPPINES! 

Bvan  amwrican  mwrehaat  who  wm  a  roaldont  of 
ModIIo  for  more  than  twoaty  yoars. 

When  we  went  to  war  with  Spain,  ostensibly 
to  put  a  stop  to  her  misgovernment  of  Cuba,  we 
entered  upon  a  new  course  of  foreign  policy. 
For  good,  or  for  ill,  we  abandoned  our  systeir  of 
isolation  and  non-in<erveniion,  and  b  came 
avowedly  one  of  the  Great  Powers  charged  with 
the  police  of  the  world,  with  all  the  responsibil 
ities  and  duties  involved  in  our  new  and  changed 
position.  We  emphaaixed  this  change  of  policy 
by  our  abserption  of  tbe  Sandwich  lilanda 

Tbe  thunder  of  Dewey’s  gone  echoed  round 
the  world  and  awoke  in  ourselves  the  conscious' 
ness  of  our  power  and  a  dim  sense  of  our  respon- 
sib  lities.  These  reeponsibilities  are  many  sid  d. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that,  (but  for  Lord  Salisbury’s 
intimation  to  ihs  French  Government  that  a 
European  coalition  against  ihe  United  States 
would  be  answered  by  tbe  British  fl  -•  t  being 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  President  Mi  Kioley,) 
tbe  United  States  would  have  found  Conti 
nenfal  Europe  in  arms  against  us. 

We  cannot  ignore,  nor  forget,  this  support. 
Without  a  treaty  of  alliance,  we  yet  found  our 
selves  in  practical  alliance  with  Great  Britain, 
and,  supported  by  her,  we  were  able  to  defy 
the  rest  of  tbe  w  -rid. 

In  Battling  the  question  of  the  Philippines, 
policy  acd  honor  combine  to  oblige  us  nof  to 
content  to  any  arrangement  contrary  to  the 
loiaAea  or  interette  of  Great  Britain  whone 
friendly  action  made  our  eucceet  potnible.  1  his 
bars  any  sale  or  transfer  of  tbe  Philippines  to 
any  European  power;  either  d  reutly  by  our¬ 
selves,  or  indirectly  through  Spain  by  allowing 
her  so  to  dirpose  of  them. 

Then,  if  we  restore  the  nominal  sovereignty  of 
the  islands  to  Spam,  and  allow  ber  to  try  to  re 
conquer  Luson  and  to  streng'hen  ber  bold  on 
the  Southern  islands,  we  invcLe  the  Philippines 
in  a  desolating  war,  in  order  that  Spain  may  re- 
establ  ah  a  worse  tyranny  than  that  which  we 
havs  put  an  end  to  in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rioo. 
Can  we  thus  stultify  ourselves  ! 


Cuba  has  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  the  Philippines  about  eight  millions  I 
.And  the  natives  of  Luson  are  not  savages,  but  a 
more  than  half  civilised  race,  with  flne  charac¬ 
teristics,  who  come  to  us  willingly,  only  asking 
for  decent  government  and  protection  from  op¬ 
pression.  As  an  instance  of  the  civilised  ways 
of  the  natives  of  Luson,  I  cite  the  following 
extract  from  Forward’s  work,  "The  Philippine 
Islands,"  chapter  xxii.,  page  405: 

"About  a  mile  this  s  deof  the  town  [Lugbang], 
tbe  road  was  good,  muddy  certainly,  but  we  were 
able  to  get  our  ponies  into  a  trot.  The  land  was 
just  flat  en  lugh  for  cultivation.  Terraced  flelds 
of  rice  were  plmted  on  either  side.  We  could 
see  the  whole  of  the  town  before  us,  for  Lugbang 
IS  some  800  feet  higher  t^ian  Majayjay.  We 
arrived  at  the  Tribunal,  a  large  well  built  stone 
edifice,  w<th  a  spacious  saloon  and  private  rooms, 
to  acmmmodate  travellera  Lugbang  in  a  very 
clean  town,  with  concrete  canals  on  both  sides 
of  tbe  streets,  bridged  at  every  crossing.  The 
main  street,  where  tbe  native  shops  are,  is  very 
tidy.  There  are  scores  of  good  houses,  and  the 
large  stone  church  and  convent  stand  in  the 
centre  of  the  plasa  or  square.  ’’ 

This  town  of  Lugbang,  situated  1,400  feet 
above  the  sea,  in  tbe  midst  of  its  rice  fields,  is 
only  a  third  rate  town  in  the  Province  of  Taya- 
baa  with  a  population,  in  1860,  of  fourteen  thou¬ 
sand  souls. 

And  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  we  should 
need  a  large  white  force  to  garrison  the  islands. 
In  1851  the  Spanish  military  establishment  com¬ 
prised  less  than  seven  thousand  native  troops, 
and  about  twelve  huudred  European  artillery¬ 
men.  All  with  Spanish  offleara  and  sergeants. 

These  troops  were  all  conscripts.  An  equal 
body  of  native  infantry,  voluntarily  enlisted  and 
officered  by  graduates  from  West  Point,  and  get¬ 
ting  t4  a  month,  with  food  and  clothing,  would 
be  all  the  men  we  should  need  as  long  as  we 
governed  the  people  hooeetly,  justly  and  without 
oppressing  them.  And  when  we  ceaae  to  do  this 
we  cannot  govern  them  at  all. 

If  we  relinquish  the  Philippines,  what  is  our 
Navy  to  do  for  a  coaling  station  and  dock  yard 
facilities  t  We  have  none  nearer  than  the  Sand- 
W'Ch  Islands,  5,000  miles  dUtant.  No  naval 
authority  favors  our  being  without  a  port  of  our 
own  mar  Chinese  watera  Manila  is  tbe  only 
port  suitable  to  our  requirements.  It,  and  it 
alone,  can  give  us  tbe  harbor,  the  dock  yard 
facilities,  and  the  food  supply  needed  to  feed  our 
colony.  Any  other  pirt  on  Luzon  fails  in  one 
or  the  other  of  these  requisites.  Whether  we 
wish  it  or  not  we  shall  be  forced  by  the  logic  of 
even's,  and  the  nejessities  of  our  position  to 
bold  the  island  of  Luzon. 

A  good  map  of  tbe  Philippines  shows  that  nar¬ 
row  straits  separate  Luzon  and  Mindoro  and 
Samar,  Leyte,  Bojol,  Cebu,  Negros  and  Panay 
from  each  otber.  These  waters  are  continually 
traversed  by  row  boats  and  small  sail-boats  car- 
rying  passengers  and  produc<«.  Inter  communi¬ 
cation  is  constant.  If  the  United  States  owned 
Luzon,  and  Spain  kept  the  Southern  group  of  is¬ 
lands,  endlevs  political  and  rereoue  difficulties 
would  arise.  Wehad  better  face  thequesti>m  boldly 
and  annex  the  Philippines,  not  merely  Luson. 
tb>se  Southern  islands  are  less  civilised  than 
Luzon  but  contain  great  potential  wealth.  Even 
now  under  all  the  drawbacks  of  Spanish  misrule, 
the  province  of  Iloylo  has  a  population  of  nearly 
a  million,  with  twelve  towns,  each  of  more  than 
twenty  five  tbourand  inhabitants;  and  Cebu 
has  over  six  bundred  thousand. 

In  the  September  number  of  Tbe  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Review,  Mr.  Hugh  H.  Lusk,  writing  of  the 
'’Southern  Ph  lippines,"  on  page  276,  nays: 
"Tbe  Spaniards  have  not  and  never  have  had 
more  'ban  small  trading  stations  on  these  islands, 
and  they  have  never  even  attempted  to  govern 
or  to  civilize  them." 

The  facts  are  that  since  Legaspi  landed  in 
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Oebu  in  1565,  tbie  ialeod  has  been  in  the  un- 
diaputed  control  of  Spain ;  ita  port  ia  a  Cathe 
dral  town  of  ten  thouaand  inhabitanta,  the  aeat 
of  a  Bishopric.  In  1889  Ceba  exported  eleven 
thouaand  eight  hundred  (11,800)  tone  of  augar 
and  eleven  thouaand,  six  hundred  (11,600)  tooa 
of  hemp  1  In  the  same  year  Iloylo  exported  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  (114.000)  tons  o' 
sugar.  There  must  be  some  civilization  and 
government  behind  all  this  business  activity 
Mr.  Lusk  has  been  misinformed. 

Ogden  E.  Edwards. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  CYPRUS. 

By  Qeorge  E.  Post,  of  Beirut. 

We  are  indebted  to  Rev.  O.  Stewart  Dodge 
for  the  pleasure  of  giving  to  our  readers  the  fal¬ 
lowing  letter  from  Dr.  Poet,  our  companion 
acroea  the  Desert  in  guirg  tr  Mount  Sinai : 

Beirut,  Sept.  6,  1898. 

I  secured  three  weeks  for  a  long  delayed  trip 
to  Cyprus.  I  bad  a  variety  of  objects.  Naturally 
the  most  prominent  was  the  study  of  the  geogra¬ 
phy,  ge  logy,  and  botany  of  the  inland.  As  I 
had  never  visited  it  before,  it  had  the  charm  of 
an  exploration.  I  landed  at  Larnaca.  The 
plain  between  that  sea  port  and  Nicosia  is  as 
hot  as  any  part  of  S>r.a,  not  in  the  Jordan  and 
Dead  Sea  chasm.  But,  although  burnt  by  the 
August  sun,  the  stems  and  s^iriveled  leaves  could 
not  elude  me,  and  I  noted  m»ny  plants  which 
I  could  not  collect.  At  Nicosia  I  was  the  guest 
of  Mr.  van  Millingen,  the  Director  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Bank  there.  Unfortunately  the  Nicosia 
branch  was  just  then  winding  up  its  affairs, 
and  he  was  so  occupied  that  he  could  accompany 
me  only  one  afternoon  in  a  botanical  trip.  He 
however,  put  hie  entire  collection  at  my  disposal 
for  study,  and  I  have  brought  it  home  with  me. 

Nicoaia  has  many  interesting  relics  of  Venetian 
sway,  in  the  shape  of  a  cathedral  and  another 
large  church,  cow  converted  into  moeques,  and 
cloisters,  fortiOcations,  and  other  monuments. 
Being  well  supplied  with  water,  it  is  not  so 
dreary  as  Larnaca.  Three  hours  north  of  it  is 
the  Kyrenia  Range  of  mountains,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  northern  coast  of  the  island.  It 
is  a  limestone  chain,  of  bold  peaks,  several  of 
them  crowned  with  medimval  castles.  One  of 
these  is  attributed  to  Richard  Ooeur  de  Lioo. 

I  ascended  several  of  them,  partly  for  the  sake 
of  the  fine  views  from  their  summits,  and  partly 
to  hunt  for  plants.  They  overlook  the  strait 
which  separates  Cyprus  from  the  Oilician  coast, 
and  the  plain  of  Nicosia,  with  the  Troodos 
Range  to  the  south.  In  clear  weather  the  whole 
Taurus  Range,  and  even  Lebanon,  are  visible. 

Kyrenia,  the  chief  p<'rtof  the  northern  coast,  is 
a  small  town,  the  principal  features  of  which  are 
a  Middle  Age  castle,  and  an  ancient  harbor,  both 
far  more  picturesque  than  modern  constructions 
of  the  same  nature,  I  spent  the  night  in  the 
English  hospital,  by  invitation  of  the  two  ladies 
who  have  charge  of  it.  One  of  our  graduates  is 
the  attending  physician. 

From  Kyrenia  I  travelled  along  the  coast  to 
the  last  high  peak  of  the  mountains,  crossed 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  range,  and  made  my 
way  over  the  plain  to  the  Troodos  Range,  which 
constitutes  the  backbone  of  the  island.  This 
range  in  far  more  heavily  wooded  than  any  part 
of  Lebanon,  and  the  British  Government  is 
protecting  the  forests,  and  extending  them.  I 
was  able  to  give  the  High  Commissioner  tome 
points  in  regard  to  this  important  matter,  for 
which  he  seemed  grateful.  The  main  body  of 
the  range  is  volcanic,  but  the  6anks  are  lime¬ 
stone.  The  highest  peak  is  6,300  feet  above  the 
sea.  A  little  below  the  southern  summit,  there 
is  a  rolling  table-land  several  milt-s  in  length, 
stretching  away  to  the  north.  Oo  this  plateau, 
most  picturesquely  situated  among  the  parks  of 
pine  trees,  are  the  camps  of  English  soldiers 
and  civil  servants.  When  1  was  there  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  Atbsra  troops,  principally  Seaforlh 


Higblandara,  were  there  on  sick  leave.  In  that 
bieezy  camp,  over  5  000  feet  above  the  sea,  they 
were  very  rapidly  regaining  the  r  health  and 
v'gor.  The  oflB  ers’  ci>mpa  are  v«y  beautifully 
grouped  along  the  sides  of  a  ravine,  leading 
down  from  the  summit  plateau.  I  wae  the  gB^eot 
of  the  Scotch  chaplain,  Mr.  Ferguson.  The 
High  Commissioner  invited  me  to  dinner,  and 
had  many  questions  to  ask  touching  matters 
agricultural,  botanical,  political,  and  miscella¬ 
neous.  1  am  hoping  that  he  will  take  one  of 
our  graduates  as  a  pharmacist  for  the  poet. 

I  passed  through  the  principal  vine  districts, 
and  lodged  in  a  number  of  the  convents.  It  is 
astonishing  how  many  places  the  Virgin  visited, 
and  how  often  she  sat  down  to  rest  on  mountain 
tops;  and  h<  w  all  her  stopping  places  are  known. 

1  found  a  grove  of  Cedirs  of  Lebanon,  near 
the  Kikko  Convent,  or  Southern  Troodos.  It 
may  be  the  remnant  of  on^e  extensive  forests  of 
this  noble  tree. 

The  govi  rnment  of  the  island  ia  a  model  which 
our  new  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  admioietrators 
might  well  imitate.  A  hundred  English  soldiers 
reprecent  the  British  Empire.  A  very  small 
number  of  civil  servants  conduct  the  various 
bureaux  of  the  administrati  jn.  But  most  of  the 
governing  ia  done  by  natives.  Nevertheless 
it  is  well  done.  Bribery  is  abolished,  or  at 
least  very  much  checked.  Life  and  property  are 
safe.  A  good  common  school  system,  supported 
by  the  people,  has  been  introduced.  A  very 
eflBcient  constabulary  has  been  organized.  And. 
beet  of  ad,  a  native  legislature  does  the  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  nationalising  and  popularizing  all 
these  reforms.  The  result  is  amazing.  Twenty 
years  have  transformed  an  ill  governtd  Turkish 
province  into  a  colony,  governed  by  ita  own 
people,  cn  Anglo  Saxon  principles.  All  classes 
of  the  population  are  emphatic  in  their  praise  of 
the  justice  and  equity  of  the  administration. 
The  heavy  tribute  paid  to  Turkey  drains  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  island,  but  this  is  in  the  way  of 
being  diminished,  and  ffnally  estinguished. 
.Meanwhile  foreata  are  preserved,  a  port  is  to  be 
constructed  at  Famagusta,  a  railway  is  to  be 
built,  and  some  projects  of  irrigation  and  water 
storage  inaugurated.  I  could  not  but  reffect  on 
the  powerful  educating  influence  tf  suihwork 
as  this,  not  only  on  the  natives,  b.t  on  their 
educators  Great  Britain  conducts  a  grea*  Uni¬ 
versity,  with  branches  in  all  the  aorld,  to  train 
her  sons  in  far  na.hing  schemes,  cot  of  empire 
a  one,  but  of  that  sort  of  self  government  which 
etables  men  to  govern  others.  8u<  h  results  are 
00  y  obtainable  by  honesty,  justice,  benevolence, 
and  deep  study  of  many  men  in  many  lands 
Centuries  of  this  work  have  elaborated  in  the 
British  character  qualities  not  found  in  other 
people.  I  look  witb  comp'acency  on  the  oppor 
tuDity  now  offered  to  our  people  to  acquire  simi¬ 
lar  powers  and  virtues.  I  believe  that  the 
necessity  of  governing  distant  dependencies  will 
do  much  to  modify  our  civil  service  usages,  and 
introduce  a  higher  tine  into  public  life.  Surely 
we  need  some  such  discipline. 


Miss  8.  R.  Kendall  of  the  Ladies  Christian 
Union,  will  lead  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
Woman's  Union  Prayer  Meeting  of  H  rlem,  at 
10.30  A  M,,  on  Thursday,  October  6ib,  in  the 
Second  Collegiate  Church,  Lenox  avenue  and 
Oue  Hundred  and  Twenty  third  street.  Mrs. 
James  Brodie  of  London  will  lead  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  week. 


Dr.  W.  S.  Johnson  of  the  Memorial  Church, 
Cohoes,  after  a  service  of  thirty  five  years  as 
Chairman  of  Synodical  Aid  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Troy,  was  relieved,  at  bis  request,  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  Presbytery,  Pastor  George  Fairies  of 
Westminster  Church,  Troy,  succeeding  him. 
The  Presbytery  devoted  its  closing  hour  to 
prayer,  an  occasion  of  unusual  interest  and 
p  jwer. 


THE  DEATH  OF  DB  HALL. 

Action  of  tho  Assoc Intiom  of  Mlalstors  of  Now  York. 

Whereas  God  in  His  all  wise  [rovidence  has 
taken  from  us  by  death  our  beloved  brother  and 
aaeociate  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall,  thin  Association 
desires  to  express  and  put  upon  record  its  testi- 
mony  as  to  tho  warm  affection  in  which  Dr.  Hal* 
was  held  by  all  the  members  of  this  ministerial 
circle,  and  their  high  appreciation  of  his  in¬ 
fluence  snd  work  as  a  member  of  our  Association. 
Notwithstanding  his  numerous  duties,  and  the 
claims  upon  him  in  other  directiocs,  neverthe¬ 
less,  Dr.  Hall  has  for  many  years  besn  one  of 
our  most  regular,  faithful  and  efficient  members; 
always  ready  to  fulfil  his  appointments  in  the 
preparation  of  papers  and  to  take  part  in  our 
discussions,  contributing  largely  to  the  interest 
and  profit  of  our  gatherings  by  his  wise  and 
judicious  and  k  ndly  woids.  Dr.  Hall  was  a 
large-minded  and  large-hearted  man.  Educated 
in  the  foremost  University  of  his  native  land, 
aod  in  its  leading  Theological  Seminary,  be  was 
a  mao  of  wide  and  thorough  scholarship,  and  the 
pre-eminence  with  which  he  began  bio  illus¬ 
trious  career,  be  maintained  to  the  very  end. 
The  carefully  prepared  papers  which  from  time 
to  time  he  read  before  this  circle,  and  the  ad¬ 
dress  s  which  he  delivered  upon  men  and  books 
and  schools  of  theological  acd  scientific  thought, 
made  it  manifest  tbat  he  was  in  vital  touch  with 
the  living  questions  of  tbe  day,  and  abreast  with 
the  latfst  learning.  Tbe  positions  which  he 
maintained  in  tbe  theological  world  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  deep  conviction,  founded  upon  an  intelli¬ 
gent  understanding  of  the  questions  at  issue.  His 
conservatism  was  an  advanced  conservatism,  and 
alive  with  a  strong  and  freeh  intellectuality.  It 
was  maraive  and  virile,  like  the  man  himself, 
and  fitted  him  to  be  the  efficient  and  successful 
pastor  of  tbe  leading  Presbyterian  Church  on 
this  Western  Continent.  The  success  of  this 
ministry  is  the  evidence  of  its  strength  and 
worth. 

By  bis  loving  spirit  and  generous  sympathy, 
his  cocnistent  life  and  walk  as  a  Cbriatian  dis¬ 
ciple,  as  well  as  by  bis  marked  ability  and  faith- 
fulne^  ae  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
and  bis  untiring  industry  and  conscientiousness 
in  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  the  pastoral 
relation,  be  commanded  the  respect  and  affection 
of  all  who  knew  him. 

Dr.  Hall  lived  in  close  sympathy  witb,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  tbe  general  work  of  tbe 
church,  and  bis  death  will  be  keenly  felt,  not 
only  by  this  Ministerial  Circle,  but  by  the  pul¬ 
pit  of  thi-*  great  city  of  which  for  more  than 
th  rty  years,  be  was  so  eminent  and  conspicuous 
a  repn  sentative. 

To  tho  whole  Presbyterian  Church  of  our 
country  ard  of  tho  world,  bis  death  records  a 
serious  loss,  and  brings  a  heartfelt  forrow.  His 
presence  and  fellowship  with  us  here  was  a 
benediction.  His  example  and  infljence  wrre 
world  wide  fer  good,  and  bis  memory,  as  the 
memory  of  tho  just,  is  blessed.  Ho  rests  from 
bis  labors  and  his  works  do  follow  him. 

In  thus  putting  upon  our  Minutes,  the  record 
of  our  appreciation  of  our  deer  brother’s  life 
acd  work  and  our  sorrow  at  his  departure,  this 
Aeaociation  desires  also  to  eiprese  its  sincere 
and  beartfelt  sympathy  with  tho  affl'cted  family 
circle,  and  with  tho  bereaved  church  aod  congre¬ 
gation  ;  commending  them  to  God,  snd  praying 
that  Hia  abounding  grace  in  Jesus  Christ  may 
prove  all  sufficient  for  their  support  and  consola¬ 
tion  in  this  hour  of  their  deep  affliction. 

Resolved,  Tbat  this  Awociation  attend  the 
funeral  of  Dr.  Hall,  and  that  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  ferwarded  to  tbe  family  and  pub- 
liefaeJ  in  The  New  York  Obsetverand  The  Evan 
gelist. 

Wilson  Pbrankr,  Chairman  of  Committee. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 

LIHIIT  ON  THE  FAB  EAST. 

We  csU  the  etteotion  of  onr  readers  to  the  sec- 
ood  letter  of  Mr.  EJirarda,  oo  our  4th  p>M;e.  to 
which  we  give  ao  exceptiooal  value  be<  au8e  we 
know  the  man,  and  that  ha  is  not  an  eothuaiaet, 
who  is  carried  a«ay  by  hia  imagination,  but  a 
sober  minded  aon  of  New  England,  who  has  spent 
more  than  t*enty  years  of  his  life  in  Manila, 
and  ia  therefore  c  m  patent  to  speak,  not  of  what 
he  has  heard,  but  o(  what  he  has  seen  with  hia 
own  eyes.  We  confess  that  when  we  aeked  his 
opinion,  we  expected  that  it  would  be  quite 
different  from  that  which  he  has  given.  We 
reasoned  with  ourselves  that,  as  a  cool  beaded 
New  Englander,  be  would  think  it  unwise  to 
undertake  so  large  a  "contract”  on  the  other 
side  of  ihe  globe.  But  his  opinion  is  none  the 
lees  valuable  in  that  it  is  not  wbat  we  koked  for. 
We  do  not  aek  our  readers  to  agree  with  it  as 
our  opinion,  for  we  are  by  no  means  "settled 
in  our  mind”  as  to  what  is  the  wise  and  just 
policy  to  pursue.  But  with  these  precautions, 
we  ctll  attention  to  the  kt'er  of  uur  co-re- 
spondmt  oo  three  points.  First,  as  to  our  baing 
bound  to  a  certain  course  by  obligations  to 
England,  which  has  been  our  friend  curing  the 
war.  It  ia  true  that  her  course  was  a  very 
friendly  one,  in  which  the  differed  from  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  which  could  hardly  con* 
ceal  their  hostility,  and  it  ia  quite  poeeiole  that, 
but  for  tte  attitude  of  England  standing  aloof, 
they  might  have  joined  in  a  coalition  to  take 
the  part  of  Spain.  But  as  to  the  "open  secret” 
that  there  wvs  an  understanding  with  Lord 
Salirbury,  J  ho  Hay,  our  ambaeeador  to  Eog- 
land,  Ba>s  that  be  never  beard  of  it,  ai  d  we  do 
not  believe  that  a  y  auch  agreement  ex  at>d. 
But  though  «e  had  no  f.  rmal  alliance  with 
Bng'and.  her  refusal  to  be  a  party  to  a  coalition 
against  us  was  a  sufficient  warning  to  Prance 
and  Qermaoy  to  ke-ip  hands  off.  Ibis  out  gov 
ernment  understands  perfecily  and  needs  no  re* 
minder  in  the  common  phrase:  "And  don't  you 
forget  it  /” 

But  aa  to  the  more  immediate  and  pressing 
question,  "What  shall  we  do  with  the  Philip¬ 
pines  T”  our  correspondent  makes  t«o  sugg  a 
tions,  wb'ch  are  new  to  ua,  and  which  deterve 
very  careful  conaideration. 

First,  aa  to  the  cbaracter  of  the  natives  of 
the  mmt  important  iaiand,  he  tells  us :  "The 
nativen  of  Luzon  are  not  savages,  but  a  more 
than  half  civilized  race,  with  fine  characteris 
tics,  who  come  to  us  willingly,  only  asking  for 
decent  government  and  protection  /r  om  oppres 
sion."  With  that  be  intimatea  that  they  w  11 
be  the  happiest  people  in  the  world.  This 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  exorbitant  demand, 
and  it  is  one  that  appeals  strongly  to  our 
feeling  of  humanity. 

The  second  statement  of  our  c'lrrespondeot 
which  takes  o<  by  surprise,  is  that  "It  will  not 
cost  the  United  States  one  dollar  to  control  the 
Philippines ;  the  revenue  from  the  islands,  hon¬ 
estly  collected  jnd  expended,  will  amply  suffice 
for  all  the  needs  of  administration."  { I  1) 

This  is  a  bold  assertion,  that  should  be  received 
with  caution,  and  may  safely  be  registered  in 
the  list  of  things  "Important  if  true  I”  It  may 
have  been  true  as  be  eaw  the  islands  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago,  but  if  the  United  States  were  to 
annex  liuson  with  its  million  and  a  half  of  in¬ 
habitants,  we  are  quite  sure  we  should  not  man 
age  affairs  in  the  old  careless  Spanish  way.  The 
spirit  of  en'erpriae,  that  is  in  our  American 
blood,  would  lea  I  ua  to  launch  out  upm  new 
conquests,  that  would  cost  ua  a  sum  that  would 
have  to  be  meaeu  ed.  not  only  by  tens,  but  by 
hundreds,  of  millions  I 

These  are  all  weighty  problems,  to  be  carefully 
considered,  as  we  are  sura  they  will  be,  by  the 
Oommiasion  that  ia  about  to  assemble  in  Paris 


ti  set  le  the  terms  of  peace  We  have  oo  advice 
to  give,  and  no  warnings  or  admonitions,  uncer¬ 
tain  even  of  our  own  opinions  and  waiting  for 
light 

Who  shall  deci  le  when  prophets  disagree  T 
Wbat  shall  we  say  when  a  mao  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  wbi  h  isc  innected  with  the  very  name  of  a 
Bonaparte.*  looks  upon  the  dream  of  annexation 
as  a  token  of  natio  al  medn-iss,  that  will  lead 
to  countless  ware,  and  red  in  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  Republic;  and  on  the  other  tiand, 
Elward  Everett  Hale  looks  upon  passing  events 
as  the  very  dawn  of  the  miilemum,  eayms:  "We 
are  now  at  the  end  of  one  of  ihe  greates  wars 
of  ihe  wo  Id.  In  a  hundred  days  we  have  set 
forward  the  c.vilixation  of  the  world  a  hundred 
years  I”  H.  M.  F. 

DB.  HALL  THE  GREAT  PREACHER. 

The  death  of  this  eminent  minister  came  to 
us  as  a  Btartlirg  surprue.  Private  letters  laiely 
re.wived  had  given  confidence  as  to  bis  recovery 
so  that  he  might  not  only  return  to  us,  but  be 
able  to  enter  upon  hia  a  cuetomed  duties.  But 
bis  w.rk  was  done  and  the  Master  whom  be 
served  so  long  and  so  faithfully  took  him  to 
dimeelf.  BurprieeJ  and  startled  aa  we  were, 
we  can  but  bow  our  beads  anl  say.  It  is  well  I 
Every  sweet  and  comforting  thought  about  a 
Cbrietiao  death  comrs  at  once  to  mind.  The  re 
I  wards  of  faith  after  the  lifting  of  the  veil,  the 
coming  up  from  earth  to  ths  presence  of  the 
K>ng  with  joy  unspeakabl’,  the  welcome  home, 
the  end  of  care  and  pain,  the  beginning  of  eter¬ 
nal  rest,  cluster  about  our  thoughts  of  him  and 
mingle  with  our  sorrow  eo  as  to  turn  it  into  joy. 
It  would  be  a  poor  response  to  such  a  trans¬ 
formation  to  ait  d  wn  and  mourn  as  those  who 
could  not  be  comforted.  He  has  fought  a  good 
fight.  He  bas  fiomhed  bis  course.  He  has  kept 
the  faith  He  has  gone  to  re  e  ve  hia  crown. 

No  one  could  be  in  frequent  coumunion  with 
this  man  of  Uod  without  recognixirg  his  earns  t 
faith.  He  was  not  one  of  the  timid  Christians 
who  hope  rather  than  believe.  His  gnp  of 
thirga  unseen  was  as  firm  as  his  grasp  of  things 
V  Bible.  In  preaching  the  Qjspel,  be  spoke  of 
that  which  he  had  seen  and  heard.  His  eye  bad 
been  fixed  upon  tbmgv  invieible;  be  ba  1  seen 
he  K  ng  in  bis  beauty.  He  knew  in  whom  he  be 
lieved  and  all  who  saw  him  or  beard  him  felt 
the  mastery  of  that  conviction.  The  presence 
of  the  great  preacher  bad  power  to  conv  tee 
men;  they  saw  in  him  a  mao  sure  of  himself 
and  of  the  ground  oo  which  be  stood.  He  never 
seemed  to  apologise  for  being  in  tbe  pulpit  or 
on  tbe  platform  in  defence  of  Christian  truth. 
To  him.  as  to  bis  bearer  tbe  mes-age  was  more 
than  tbe  man.  Tber-  was  no  self  assertion;  the 
assurance  of  the  preacher  was  a  calm  reliance  on 
tbe  truth  as  tbe  world’s  only  hupe  and  man's 
only  ealvation.  When  be  stood  in  tbe  pulpit  it 
was  as  the  ambassador  of  tbe  Most  High  When 
he  went  to  tbe  homes  of  bis  people,  it  was  with 
tbe  words  of  beave(.ly  comfort.  His  faith  was 
in  tbe  fibre  of  bin  being;  it  wrought  in  him  ard 
through  him,  and  it  was  because  be  was  in  the 
light  that  he  could  lead  o'hera  into  it 

It  was  this  strong,  manly  faith  that  made  Dr. 
Hall  great  as  a  preacher.  His  e'oquence  was 
not  in  form  but  in  feeling.  He  spoke  with  ease 
in  simple,  bomtly  phrase;  but  the  fire  burned 
in  his  words.  He  never  strained  h  mself  to 
rise  to  lofty  speech ;  he  attempted  no  oratorical 
brilliancy;  he  seldom  quote  1  poetry ;  but  spoke 
as  a  man  to  men,  and  in  this  simplicity  of 
speech  was  tbe  secret  of  bis  power.  He  was  in 
tbe  truest  sense  a  valiant  Christian  soldier, 
always  on  the  march,  with  hia  face  set  Heaven¬ 
ward.  He  believed  tbe  caure  and  trusted  the 
leader  and  was  infinitely  glad  to  be  aidirg  tbe 
one  and  obeying  the  other.  His  was  the  e'o¬ 
quence  that  faces  an  instant  crisis;  that  stirs  on 

*  Of  the  well  known  farallv  of  Baltimore,  that  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  great  French  Emperor. 


the  field  of  battle;  that  soothes  in  tbe  agony  of 
peril.  His  unfaltering  faith  made  him  unfail- 
ing’y  eloquent. 

One  more  element  of  greatness  was  his  large- 
bearted  charity  and  his  robuit  common  sense. 
No  foolUb  fancies  ran  away  with  him  No  won¬ 
der  that  he  was  a  bond  of  union  among  Chris¬ 
tiana,  and  a  benediction  to  us  all.  And  so,  with 
lull  hearts  we  say:  "Farewell  fo'  a  l<tt  e  time; 
his  goirg  makes  us  feel  poor  and  lonely,  but  hia 
faith,  h  B  goidoess  and  his  love,  make  us 
eager  to  follow  him  borne.  ”  R.  A.  S. 


MAKl.VQ  THE  BEST  OF  IT. 

Sometimes  a  little  trouble  at  home  teaches  a 
man  to  mind  his  own  business.  And  as  it  is 
with  individuals,  so  it  is  with  countries  For 
many  long  years  France  bts  bad  a  grievance 
against  England,  becauee  sbe  kept  her  hold  on 
BsypL  Til*  subject  could  hardly  be  referred  to 
without  a  sba’p  reply  that  reminded  one  of  the 
snapping  turtle.  Hence  we  shou  d  expect  an 
ou  burst  of  anger  at  tbe  advance  of  the  English 
troops  up  tbe  N  le,  and  the  overwhelming  victory 
by  which  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  has  recovered 
Khartoum,  and  annihilated  tbe  Khalifa  !  But 
lo,  Paris  takes  the  news  without  ao  angry  word. 
It  cooes  like  a  eu?king  dove.  The  Fr  ^ich  Press, 
that  has  fur  years  demanded  the  retirement  of 
tbe  English  army,  now  eeems  reconciled  to  its 
advance  up  tbe  NiN,  recognizing  at  last  tbe  fact 
that  England  ia  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  is  there 
to  stay.  It  accepts  tbe  inevitable,  and  tries  to 
argue  its  readers,  as  it  has  argued  itself, 
into  tbe  conviction  that  it  is  perhaps  for  the 
best.  "Tbe  Matin”  of  Paris  takes  tbe  national 
humiliation  with  such  philoerpby  as  this: 

‘  The  English  are  at  Undurman,  which  assures 
tbe  tranquillity  of  Egypt.  As  they  settled  in 
Egypt  solely  to  attain  this  result  it  would  seem 
that  now  they  have  only  to  return  home.  But 
yuu  will  see  that  they  will  1  ok  upon  their  sacri¬ 
fices.  on  tbe  contrary,  as  a  sufEcieot  re  son  for 
remaining  there  forever.  And  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  is  worth  wh  le  pointing  out,  perhaps, 
that  the  mass  of  people  in  France  have  never 
felt  any  passionate  interest  in  the  Eg  '/ptian 
question.  Nine  Frenchmen  out  of  ten  will  ask 
you  what  difference  it  makes  whether  the  Eng¬ 
lish  are  or  are  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  f 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  tbe  persons  who,  in 
Psr'iament  or  in  tbe  press,  attach  or  feign  to 
attach,  BO  great  an  importance  to  this  question 
have  never  deigned  to  instruct  the  public.  The 
public,  it  is  tnken  for  granted,  knows  all  about 
it,  and,  as  it  knows  nothing  about  it  whatever, 
when  its  support  is  required  in  order  to  take 
ac'ion,  which  in  any  case  is  very  improbable,  it 
will  be  quite  imposdble  to  set  it  in  motion.” 

The  fighting  in  Upper  Egypt  seexs  to  be  over. 
One  battle  was  enough  to  destroy  tbe  army  of 
•  be  Khalifa,  sweeping  away  ten  or  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  warriors  on  the  field,  and  sending  tbe  re¬ 
mainder  flying  into  the  desert.  It  must  have 
been  a  thriMog  moment  when  Slatin  Pasha,  who 
bad  been  a  priaocer  for  some  dozen  years,  (and 
bad  that  marvelloui  escape  which  has  thrilled 
ihoueands  of  readers  in  Europe  and  America,) 
now  kd  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  into  Omdurman, 
piloting  him  over  tbe  walls,  and  through  tbe 
streets  of  the  city.  In  tbe  prisms  they  found 
men  bound' in  chains,  which  it  was  tbe  joy  of 
the  deliverers  to  break,  and  set  the  captives  free. 
It  was  tbe  hope  of  the  Sirdar  to  capture  the 
Khalifa  himself,  but  he  escaped.  Our  readers 
will  find  on  page  nine  an  article  taken  from  "The 
Times”  of  tb's  city,  written  by  H.  Q.  Prout,  an 
American  officer,  who  wav  in  Elgypt  in  the  ser. 
V  ce  •  f  tbe  Khedive  for  four  and  a  half  years, 
and  with  Gordon  in  what  are  called  the  Equa¬ 
torial  Provinces  He  looks  upon  tbe  recent  vic¬ 
tory  as  of  tbe  greatest  possible  imp-irtance.  He 
tbinks  It  has  given  a  tremendous  blow  to  the 
slave  trade,  aa  the  caravans  which  came  from  tbe 
I  interior  crossed  tbe  Nile  at  Khartoum. 
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SVIITIA  BELLS. 

By  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

It  wae  well  oo  towarda  midoigbt  when  tbe 
whiatle  boui  ded  and  tbe  cooductor  called  out 
OoDcord.  Moreover  it  was  Saturday  nigbt  aod 
we  were  in  N^nb  Carolina,  not  Maaaachu-etta 
Finally  it  waa  aa  dnrk  as  Eg)pt  To  be  drpoe 
ited  on  a  platform  at  a  strange  s  ation  in  tbese 
oonditioDs  is  eom’-thin^  far  from  bumoroui.  To 
be  wbeirled  through  the  aforesaid  darkness  in 
stage  up  bills,  to  be  put  to  bed  in  a  great  high 
ceiling  room  by  the  light  of  a  little  bed-roon 
lamp,  ani  to  fall  into  deep  sleep  with  a  general 
impression  of  not  knowing  exactly  where  you 
are,  and  then  to  be  wakened  by  tbe  sweet  Sab¬ 
bath  Scotia  bellr,  with  tbe  sunlight  bright  and 
clear  pouring  ioto  your  room.  Such  ao  experi 
ence  lea  Is  you  to  argue  with  Shakespeare  that 
^'All’s  well  that  ends  well." 

Such  waa  our  introduction  to  what  is  prcba 
bly  tbe  largest  Seminary  for  Colored  Qirla  in  the 
world.  Spending  several  days  in  careful  at¬ 
tendance  upon  all  tbe  varied  exercises  of  this  in¬ 
stitution,  the  deepest  impression  made  wae  that 
Dr.  and  Mrs  Sattertieid  have  scored  a  most  re 
markable  success  in  Scotia. 

You  may  call  it  Pan  Presbyterian,  if  you  1  ke, 
for  all  tbe  essential  features  of  tha  genuine  arti¬ 
cle  seem  to  be  worked  out  in  the  extensive  plant, 
and  tbe  credit  seems  to  be  due  to  rare  insight 
of  their  Principals  into  what  has  needed  to  be 
done  here  aod  tbe  method  of  how  to  do  it. 

Scotia  is  original.  Concord  is  certainly  quite 
a  city  for  the  South,  with  its  great  cotton  mills, 
some  of  them  running  day  and  nigbt,  and  its 
broad  adjacent  cotton  Helds,  its  electric  lights, 
good  roads,  excellent  hotel,  fine  hunting,  it  is 
worth  a  visit  at  any  time. 

The  Seminary,  however,  is  the  main  point  of 
interest  for  Presbyterians.  No  money  was  wasted 
in  the  distribution  of  useless  prizes.  To  us, 
however,  were  awarded  five  surprises,  that  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

1.  The  campus  is  adorned  with  most  substan¬ 

tial  and  ta  teful  buildii  ga.  Faith  Hall  aod  the 
church  are  especially  noteworthy.  They  ought 
to  have  a  good  music  building  soon,  and  a  hos¬ 
pital  for  training  colored  nurses.  ' 

2.  The  entire  faculty  is  a  consecrated  and 
very  able  faculty  and  the  entire  graduating  class 
a  Christian  class. 

3.  Like  all  tbe  really  successful  educational 
agencies  in  the  country,  Scotia  has  its  pr  vate 
stamp  which  it  succeeds  in  leaving  on  each  stu¬ 
dent.  There  is  the  te«tt  of  a  real  college. 

i.  Tbe  army  of  students,  (many  of  them  pay¬ 
ing  their  own  way, )  were  as  bright  and  refined 
in  expression,  tasteful  and  quiet  in  dress,  cor¬ 
rect  in  their  musical  part  songs,  patriotic  in 
their  Ameriranism,  and  interesting  in  their 
essays,  and  up  to  ihe  mark  in  their  Endeavor 
meetings  as  any  We  evley  girls,  as  you  looked 
down  on  them  from  the  platform. 

5.  Tbe  Southern  community  in  its  pastors 
and  leading  business  men  showed  tbe  utmost  re¬ 
spect  for,  and  confidence  in,  the  heads  of  Scotia, 
^metimes  ih  s  is  not  the  case  with  local  senti¬ 
ment. 

It  is  certainly  a  singular  coincidence  that 
while  Concord  in  tbe  North  baa  tbe  m6m''ry  of 
abolition.  Concord  in  the  South  is  thus  ihe  seat 
of  Scotia,  and  near  by  Biddle  University.  Let 
us  boom  Concord  in  tbe  Church. 


A  highly  fa  ox  bl «  report  of  the  progress  and 
prospects  of  Alma  Col  ege  was  made  during  last 
week’s  seseioos  of  tbe  Presbytery  of  Saginaw, 
at  Mt  Pleasant,  Michigan.  The  late  Dr.  J. 
Ambrce  W'gbt  was  a  trustee  of  this  institution 
from  its  origin  until  h  s  death.  He  was  anxious 
that  it  should  do  good  aod  faithful  work  from 
the  very  start,  and  doubtless  bis  strenuous 
efforts  aod  praye  s  with  those  of  other  early 
friends,  remain  a  living  impulse  with  officials 
and  faculty  to  this  hour. 


HEART  OP  THE  HOI  D  MINES. 

CBIHPLK  CRKEH,  COl  OR  DO. 

Plea  e  add  one  more  oi|ber,  Mr  Editor,  so  aa 
to  make  tbe  it»m  "ipcidental  expenrea"  read 
81.00  ,000.  inatrad  of  8100  000  in  my  last  letter. 
As  tj  the  origin  of  the  i  ame  of  this  now  world 
amous  region  "Cripple  Creek,"  there  seems  to 
be  no  certainty  at  all.  Much  trad  tion  is  mixed 
up  with  it  aod  the  whole  matter  is  decidedly  myth 
ical.  One  story  says  that  a  party  of  prospectors 
had  with  them  a  pa  k  mule  or  burro,  that  got  its 
leg  broken  near  by  ihe  little  creek  where  they 
camped,  and  so  gave  the  place  *be  name  it  bears 
Ano  her  s«ys  one  of  tbe  men  broke  b'S  leg  aod 
that  named  tbe  place.  But  not  even  the  "oldest 
inhabitant  ’  kroweth  iha  tru'h  touching  this 
impiitant  mater  Sufflceth  it  to  know  that 
tbe  name  rems'ne,  and  will  tot  be  changed. 

Hera  within  a  radius  o'  five  m  Ua  are,  as  far 
av  human  judgment  can  determine,  the  richest 
gold  fields  oo  tbe  g'obe,  and  it  ia  confidently 
expected  by  those  best  in  ormed  that  tbe  next 
ten  ytars  will  ado  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  gold  rollars  ti  tbe  world’s  wealth, 
and  taking  present  indiuatiins  as  a  standard 
this  is  regarded  as  a  very  moderate  estimate. 

As  to  wages,  tbe  com  ■  on  miner,  unless  work' 
ing  a  "lease  ’  on  his  own  hjok,  gets  83  per  day. 
Shift  "bossei"  get  15  per  day.  aod  skilled 
mechanics  irom  81  to  81  50.  The  Miners’  Union 
is  very  slrorg  here,  ai  d  83  per  day  ia  tbe  lowest 
wages  paid  to  any  miner.  That  menns  890  to 
8150  per  month.  Tbe  work  is  bazaidcur  to  life 
and  limb  and  a  careful  estimate  warrants  the 
statement  that  half  of  one  pe*  cent,  that  is,  one 
man  out  of  every  two  hundred,  loses  his  life  by 
accident  in  the  miies  be's  each  year.  Many  of 
these  occur  by  reas  m  of  sheer  carel-  sen  ss  and 
some  seem  entirely  unavo  dable.  So  that  every 
tin  e  a  man  g  es  down  ioto  the  bowels  of  tbe 
earth  to  work  he  takes  his  life  in  h  s  band.  But 
tbe  men  get  used  to  all  that;  and  make  no  more 
of  the  danger  they  lace  daily  ..ban  a  bear  does 
t.f  a  bee  hive  I 

Under  a  rough  and  oft-times  recklres  exterirr, 
beat  warm  hearts,  in  tbe  bosoas  of  men  who 
have  proved  then  selves  friends  to  their  fellow 
workmen,  both  true  and  tried.  Nature’s  noble- 
nen  some  of  them  are,  unlettered  and  uncul 
tured,  "diamonds  m  tbe  rough."  It  does  much 
to  redeem  poor,  'alien,  human  nature,  to  meet 
such  specimets  of  manhood.  A  much  larger 
per  cent,  of  the  minera  here  are  Americans  ihan 
in  a  ly  other  large  camp  in  the  United  Slates. 

Tbe  miner’s  life  is  not  a  long  one  at  best.  A 
few  grizsled  and  gray  beada  you  meet,  but 
most  of  them  areyouig,  or  middle-aged  men. 
One  quite  infell-gent  man  I  talked  with,  said 
that  no  mao  ought  to  work  in  tbe  mines  after  he 
is  to  ty,  and  that  fif  een  years  of  life  under 
ground  will  imps  r  any  const  tution  I  One 
wou'd  think  in  view  of  all  these  facts,  that 
mirers  would  be  very  careful  to  cave  money  for 
rainy  days  and  old  age.  which  a  rely  comes  to 
them  prematurely  if  they  s'ay  by  their  job  The 
facts  are  that  a  vast  majority  of  them  take  ex¬ 
cellent  care  not  to  save  anything;  but  eperd 
every  dollar  as  they  go,  ard  trust  to  luck  for 
tbe  future.  As  a  rule,  th  y  are  very  free  hearted 
and  if  any  brother  miner  or  friend  gets 
"strapped"  there  is  always  some  one  to  give 
him  a  lift. 

]f  anybody  gets  "dead  broke"  up  here  it 
seems  to  be  looked  upon  as  t  joke  and  nothing 
to  whine  about,  but  "p  ck  your  fiint"  and  try 
it  again  with  better  lock  next  time.  True  it  is 
that  any  man  here  who  earns  three  dollars  a  day 
and  has  no  fam>ly,  could  if  he  would  eave  half 
bis  wages,  aod  live  like  s  "fightin’  chicken"  at 
that.  Good  beard  can  be  had  for  86  or  87  a 
week.  But  blessed  be  t  e  nan  say  I,  old  or 
young,  who  brings  bis  family  here  with  him,  if 
he  has  one  aod  rigs  up  a  "shanty,"  if  need  be 
— something  he  can  call  home.  Oh,  how  many 
young  men  go  to  wreck  and  ruin  every  year  for 


tbe  want  of  just  that  thing.  Harry  lamphier, 
foreman  of  tbe  "Terrible  Mine"  at  Georgetownl 
Colorado,  said  to  Helen  Hunt  Jackaon  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  "Madam  when  a 
mtn  has  be-m  working  hard  all  day  deep  down 
in  the  earth  when  he  cornea  to  the  top  he  must 
have  aomeihing  "  Then  temptation  ia  tbe 
atrongeat  and  hardest  to  resist  Quite  a  large 
number  of  men  here  seem  to  belmkirg  for 
work  aod  waiting  fora  "job."  Any  able  bodied 
man  who  ia  known  to*  be  honest  and  industrious 
can  raise  a  "grub  stake"  and  try  his  luck  in  tbe 
great  lo  tery,  for  that  ia  wh«t  a  miring  camp 
always  is  In  case  of  a  "find."  tbe  miner 
divides  half  and  half  with  tbe  man  who  puts 
up  the  'stake."  Some  very  rich  mines  have 
bee  I  discovered  in  that  way. 

As  to  tbe  healtbfulnevs  of  this  region,  many 
of  tbe  dwellers  here  are  very  enthusiastic  and 
call  it  a  perpetual  "cummer  resort”  1  appre¬ 
hend  it  to  be  a  delightful  place  for  tbe  right 
sort  of  invalids,  but  to  these  afflicted  with 
nervous  diseases  or  heart  troubles,  1  would  say 
Keep  away  I 

Tbe  cecond  day  of  my  stay  hers  I  began  to 
look  in  vain  for  church  rpiiea.  Not  one  did  I 
see  because  the  article  does  not  exist  in  this 
vicinity,  and  I  began  to  think  churches  bad 
not  yet  arrived.  Diligent  inquiry,  however, 
prjved  the  contrary.  The  next  day  being  the 
Sabbath.  I  determined  to  find  a  bouee  of  wor¬ 
ship  if  there  was  one  in  Cripple  Creek.  In  due 
time  a  substantial  brick  building  was  pointed 
out  as  tbe  Congregational  Church,  and  I  at¬ 
tended  divine  service  there  in  tbe  forenoon. 

Tbe  Rev.  George  W.  Kay,  formerly  a  Meth¬ 
odist  miniettr,  preached  an  excellent  sermon  to 
a  fairly  good  sited  congregation.  One  of  the 
members  said  to  me  at  the  close  of  service,  "We 
are  half  of  uv  Presbyterians,  but  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  divide,  aod  the  Congregationalists 
got  here  first."  And  so  they  bad  the  good  sense 
— Eo  often  lacking — not  to  attempt  the  impracti¬ 
cable  by  trying  to  start  another  church. 

There  are  seven  church  rrganizations  here  be- 
aider  tte  Catholic,  and  the  Salvation  Army  has 
two  bran  bee,  and  they  have  each  a  following, 
although  not  a  numerous  one.  Tfce  Corgrega- 
tional  Church  ban  a  membership  of  one  hun- 
dr  d,  the  Methodist  Epsicopal  Church  has  more 
than  that,  and  ia  gett  ng  ready  to  build  a  good 
atone  or  brick  edifice  next  year.  Rev.  Mr.  Horn 
is  the  pastor.  Tbe  Baptist  Church  seems  to  be 
the  strongest,  as  it  has  250  members  and  is 
steadily  growing.  Tbe  Epiccopalians  have  a 
handsome  little  brick  building  for  their  church 
home  and  tbe  rector.  Rev.  Frederick  Howard, 
told  me  be  bad  140  communicants  and  a  nominal 
membership  of  four  or  five  hundred. 

Victor  has  a  population  of  ten  thousand, 
(5  000  lees  than  Cripple  Creek, )  but  tbe  great 
mines  are  there  and  tbe  town  supports  two  banks 
and  thirty  seven  saloons  I  The  Preabyterians 
'  bold  the  fort”  in  Victor  atd  have  a  well  ap¬ 
pointed  handsome  church  which  seats  400.  Their 
pa-itor.  Rev  Lindsay  E.  McNair,  is  a  true  blue 
Presbyterian— a  product  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Hampton  Sidney,  Virginia,  which  is 
the  "Pr  nceton"  of  tbe  "Old  Dominion."  and 
be  is  proving  bimeelf  to  be  tbe  right  man  in 
tbe  right  place.  Not  more  than  thirty  years  old, 
full  of  fire,  be  strikes  straight  from  tbe  shoulder 
and  preaches  to  what  our  dear  old  ti  ne  friend. 
Dr  Cuyler  used  to  lore  eo  well,  (perhaps  does 
yet)  an  "open-eyed  conirregation  " 

Tbe  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in 
doing  bravely  and  well  and  Mr.  MiNair  is  one 
of  its  most  enthusiastic  members  and  workers. 
Tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Chunh  in  Victor  in 
a'so  prosperous  and  fiava  good  bouee  of  worship. 
So  you  see  tbe  devil  does  not  quite  have  it  all 
b'S  own  way  even  here.  Tbe  t  me  will  come 
when  a  goodly  portion  of  the  lavish  wealth  found 
here  will  be  consecrated  to  the  building  of 
more  aod  better  churches. 

Tbe  great  drawback  now  is  tbe  almost  universe 
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feeling  of  nnreet;  no  tme  expecta  to  remain 
here  Tory  long.  A  piona  old  darkey  I  onoa  knew 
in  Ohio,  uaed  to  aing  with  great  nnction  on  all 
proper  occaaiona  a  aong  of  which  thia  waa  the 
choma: 

**  Camp  little  while  in  the  wUdemeaa, 

The  wlldemeea,  the  wHdemeas, 

Camp  little  while  In  the  wlldemeas 
And  then  we'll  all  ro  htmut" 

That  ezprasaaa  the  aitnation  here.  Make  onr 
pile,  then  go  back  *‘Baat’l  and  spend  it.  Last 
Sabbath  evening  1  asked  one  of  my  f  dlow  board- 
era  to  goto  church  with  me,  to  which  he  replied, 
“Oh,  no,  guess  not.  Got  out  of  the  notion  of 
goin’  since  I  came  hare.  I  uaed  to  gi  regular 
twice  every  Sunday  back  in  old  Pennsylvania 
and  will  again,  I  presume,  when  I  settle  down 
once  more  in  the  land  of  steady  habits.’*  That 
man  represents  thousands.  Of  another  I  in¬ 
quired  why  it  waa  that  so  few  people  went  to 
church  out  of  so  large  a  population,  “Oh,”  he 
answered,  “people  don’t  come  here  to  go  to 
church,  they  are  after  the  ‘root  of  all  evil.’  ’’ 
The  miners  could  go  to  church  in  the  evening 
once  in  three  weeks  conveniently  if  they  chose 
to,  but  few  do  no.  The  morale  prevalent  here 
are,  I  think,  rather  better  than  in  the  great 
mining  camps  1  have  visited  oa  the  Pacific  Coast 
slope.  In  Cripple  Creek  proper  the  abodes  of 
the  fallen  sisterhood  are  rigidly  confined  to  two 
sides  of  one  square,  on  Myers  avenue  and  al¬ 
though  the  number  of  “social  evilesses’’  there 
to  be  found  would  be  appallii  g  in  almost  any 
town  of  its  aise  in  the  old  States,  it  is  regarded 
here  as  very  moderate  measured  by  the  univer 
sal  law  of  supply  and  demand.  A  well  organised 
and  very  efficient  fire  and  police  department  is 
here,  and  the  infiuence  of  so  many  good  people 
who  come  from  all  parts  of  our  goodly  common¬ 
wealth  acts  as  a  great  balance  wheel  to  keep  the 
machine  called  “Society,”  within  moderate 
bound  1. 

Just  now  all  Colorado  is  severely  exercised 
over  politics.  Senator  E.  O  Wolcott,  the  ablest 
mao  in  the  whole  State,  has  a  hard  row  to  hoe 
fighting  as  he  does  and  must  the  Democrats, 
Populists  and  Silver  Republicans,  who  have  all 
“fused”  and  now  sleep  together,  lovingly  as 
two  caU  on  a  very  dark  night  I  Silver  Republi¬ 
cans  are  afflicted  with  a  chronic  malady  incura¬ 
ble  and  fatal.  Not  one  of  them  has  ever  been 
known  to  recover  from  it.  Hknby  M.  Pomxbot. 


OPEWINO  OF  THB  McCOBMlCK  ^EMIWART. 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago, 
opened  its  school  term  for  1896  1899,  Thursday, 
September  22d,  at  3  P.  M.,  with  an  address  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  Rev.  B  L.  Hob¬ 
son,  D. D  ,  on  the  theme,  “The  Supernatural 
in  the  Christian  Religion.”  The  subject  was 
considered  under  the  three  divisions,  first. 
Domain  of;  secondly.  Dangers  threatening; 
thirdly.  Duty  to.  There  waa  a  large  at'eodanca 
of  both  students  and  friends  of  the  Seminary, 
and  the  attendance  for  the  year  promisee  to  ex¬ 
ceed  that  of  the  past  two  years.  At  the  drawing 
of  rooms,  sixty-six  men  entered  the  draw.  That 
these  new  men  and  those  of  the  upper  classes 
may  pro  ecute  their  studies  without  pecuniary 
solicitude,  the  churches  should  remember  that  in 
October  they  must  be  paid  the  first  instalment 
of  the  Seminary  grant  from  its  Scholarship 
Fund.  The  small  reveous  stamp  is  meeting  our 
great  war  expensee.  Similarly  the  smalleit  offer 
ing  of  the  weakest  of  our  churches  will  support 
our  work.  Funds  may  be  sent  to  Cyrus  H. 
Adams,  Treasurer,  320  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago. 

Peoria  Presbytery  baa  an  overture  on  the  way 
to  the  Assembly  proposing  a  change  in  the  mode 
of  appointing  the  Standing  Committees  of  that 
body,  by  doing  away  with  the  Moderator’s  big 
first  night  job  as  be  enters  upon  bis  duties  I 
The  feasibility  of  its  wealthier  churches  sustain 
iug  each  a  foreign  missionary  was  als)  a  subject 
of  consideration  and  action. 


ACnOirOPTHWMrsBOOFOHlTBOH  BBBOVXOM 
WITH umBMCB TO  DBATH  OF  DB.  HAIX. 

The  Board  of  Church  Erection  at  its  stated 
meeting,  September  26th,  took  the  following  ac¬ 
tion  : 

The  Board  of  Church  Erection  desires  to  put 
upon  record  its  deep  sense  of  the  loss  it  has  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  de  tth  of  the  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D  , 
LL  D.,  at  Bangor,  Ireland,  September  17ih, 
1898.  Not  only  does  the  Board  recognise  with 
the  Church  of  which  Dr.  Hall  waa  so  long  pastor, 
and  with  the  Presbytery  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  with  the  Church  at  large,  the  great 
services  that  he  rendered  to  all  these  organise 
tiona  during  the  last  thirty  one  years,  and  the 
irreparable  loss  they  have  sustained  in  his  de¬ 
parture,  but  it  feels  with  special  poignancy  its 
own  bereavement  in  being  thus  suddenly  deprived 
of  his  wine  counsel  and  unfailing  support. 

Dr.  Hall  has  been  a  member  of  thia  Board, 
with  the  exception  of  a  brief  interval,  ever  since 
its  re-organisation  at  tbe  time  of  the  Re-union. 
He  wes  unfailing  in  his  attendance  upon  its 
meeting*,  and  in  all  its  deliberations  he  mani¬ 
fested  a  deep  and  fruitful  interest  in  its  work, 
while  in  his  personal  relations  to  hie  fellow- 
members  he  endeared  himself  to  thrm  all  by  his 
unvarying  courtesy,  his  wise  suggestions  and  his 
manifestations  of  fraternal  affection.  Through 
his  infiuence  the  Board  has  been  greatly  strength¬ 
ened,  and  to  his  warm  co  emendation  more  than 
one  substantial  benefaction  cm  be  traced.  Few 
ministers  in  our  Church  have  occupied  so  con¬ 
spicuous  a  place,  either  in  tbe  pulpit  or  in  the 
establiehment  and  support  of  its  organized  plans 
for  benevolent  work  and  the  evangelisation  of 
our  land,  and  none  have  been  more  respected 
and  beloved  by  the  communities  in  which  they 
lived  and  served. 

Tbe  Board,  truly  thankful  that  thia  honored 
associate  was  so  long  spared  to  it,  looks  back 
with  gratitude  upon  his  distinguished  career  of 
usefulness,  thanking  God  upon  every  remem¬ 
brance  of  him  and  his  long  and  faithful  service 
to  the  world  and  tbe  Church.  As  a  token  of 
respect  it  orders  that  this  Minute  be  engrossed 
upon  its  records,  and  that  a  copy  be  sant  to  tbe 
session  of  tbe  Fifth  Avenue  Church  and  to  the 
family  of  Dr  Hall. 

It  also  appoints  the  following  members  of  tbe 
Board,  Drs.  Magie,  Fraser  and  White  and 
Messrs.  King  and  Burnham,  to  represent  it  at  tbe 
funer«l  services  to  be  held  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Church  on  October  4tb,  1898. 

Erskirb  N.  Whste,  Secretary. 
Nxw  Tobk.  Sept.  26,  1866. 

The  Home  Mission  Monthly  published  by  the 
Woman’s  Board  completes  its  twelfth  year  with 
tbe  current  October  issue.  It  is  a  gem  of  a 
mission  try  publication  and  its  growing  constitu¬ 
ency  are  proud  of  it.  Woman’s  Work  for  Woman 
keeps  abreast  of  it,  or  as  well  in  sight  as  its 
diverse  sphere  will  permit,  but  alas,  alas,  their 
big  brother  that  baa  kept  step  with  them  for 
these  months  and  years,  so  worthily,  and  would 
fain  have  takes  them  in  and  done  for  them,  will 
soon  company  with  them  no  more  for  ever  I 
This  issue  of  tbe  Home  Monthly  has  “Tbe 
Mormors”  for  its  theme  ard  it  presents  them 
in  such  an  up-to-date  fash>oo  as  will  be  apt  to 
bold  and  impress  tbe  reader.  An  extra  number 
of  tbe  issue  will  likely  be  called  for. 

The  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  of  Philadelphia, 
will  conduct  a  meeting  every  afternoon  of  next 
week  at  3  o’clock,  in  tbe  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Broad  steet,  Newark,  beginning  0.:to 
ber  10th  An  evening  meeting  will  be  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  da)s,  in  the  Sixth  Presbyterian 
Church  by  Dr.  Chapman. 

All  delegates  to  the  Synod  of  New  York  are 
requested  to  notify  Allen  F.  De  Camp,  Elmira, 
New  York,  not  later  than  October  lllh.  His  re¬ 
quest,  with  some  further  particu'ars,  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  the  usual  place  of  notices. 


BET.  EDWIN  A.  BDLKLET,  D.D. 

The  goodly  face  which  we  print  on  our  first 
page,  is  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers  hers 
in  New  York,  his  native  city,  and  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  where,  in  flourishing  Rutherford,  Dr.  Bulk- 
ley  has  spent  the  Isst  twenty  years  of  his  greatly 
useful  and  protracted  ministry— his  ordination 
to  which  dates  back  just  fifty  one  years  the  11th 
of  October.  He  had  hardly  reached  his  major¬ 
ity  when  he  entered  upon  his  first  pastorate  in 
Geneva ;  and  it  was  there  that  the  writer  sat 
under  his  ministry,  and  conceived  a  regard  for 
him  that  has  never  grown  old.  His  biography 
in  not  here  attempted,  but  only  such  mention 
of  bis  ministry  as  will  justify  his  portraiture 
to  the  ordinary  reader — on  other  considerations 
than  those  of  good  looks  at  seventy  I 

Dr.  Bulkley  made  no  mistake  in  his  call  to 
the  ministry,  and  be  has  proved  all  these  years 
a  fine  example  of  well  balanced  and  proportioned 
gifts  and  labors.  Of  scholarly  tastes  and  cor¬ 
responding  diction  and  elocution,  his  ministry 
has  never  been  sensational,  but  addressed  to  the 
intelligence  and  conscience  of  his  flock,  has 
proved  him  a  most  acceplable  preacher;  the 
always  decorous  and  dignified  conduct  of  public 
worship  has  been  a  further  feature  of  bis  minis¬ 
try  and  an  atiractivs  one.  We  say  always,  for 
a  certain  order  and  perfection  marked  hie  early, 
as  his  later  ministry.  Dr.  Bulkley  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  Presbyter,  and  baa  had  honorable  place 
in  our  Church  judicatories.  His  executive  abil¬ 
ity  baa  also  been  well  proved  in  tbe  course  of  his 
long  service.  He  has  built  up  and  compacted 
congregations,  looking  well  and  anxiously  to  tbe 
perfection  of  the  spiritual  structure,  and,  on 
occasion  be  has  contributed  his  much  study  of 
architecture  and  love  of  material  beauty  and 
fitness  to  tbe  work  of  church  building.  The  fine 
church  at  Rutherford,  where  he  in  now  pastor 
emeritus,  well  indicates  what  we  are  saying; 
and  during  his  pastorate  of  about  fifteen  years 
in  Platisburgh,  Dr.  Bulkley  may  be  said  to  have 
done  a  signal  work  as  a  church  builder. 

Hippily  the  people  there  with  Dr.  Gamble, 
their  pastor,  have  taken  good  care  for  tbe  proper 
and  handsome  record  of  thia  great  service  and 
labor  of  love,  as  tbe  story  fell  from  the  lips  of 
Dr.  Bulkley  himself  on  that  fine  historical  occa¬ 
sion,  tbe  celebration  of  the  Centennial  Anni¬ 
versary  of  the  organization  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Plattsburgh— October  let  and 
3d,  1897.  We  copy  a  portion  of  Dr.  Bulkley’s 
Historical  Discourse  as  the  abundant  justifica¬ 
tion  of  all  that  has  been  said : 


When  the  cour'eous  invitation  of  your  Ses¬ 
sion,  emphasized  by  the  fraternal  urgency  of 
your  P'  slor,  first  came  to  me,  my  heart  at  once 
leaped  up  to  make  an  affirmative  reply.  Diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way,  which  seemed  to  compel  my 
denial  of  your  request,  still  left  me  strongly 
inclined  to  comply  with  it  tbe  rather,  ^w 
that  1  am  here,  under  )our  repeated  solicita¬ 
tion,  and  a  favoring  change  of  circurnttancee,  I 
am  a  full  partaker  of  tbe  joy  and  power  of  the 
occasion.  Few  gratifications  could  exceed  the 
privilege  of  standing  again  in  this  boose  of 
God.  wnich  I  saw  built  up.  from  base  course  to 
spire  tinial,  and  of  joining  in  tbe  pra  ses  of  a 
century’s  commeuoration ;  tbe  privilege,  also, 
of  meeting  once  more  so  many  proven  and  faith¬ 
ful  frierds. 

But,  I  have  not  come  to  you  with  tbe  usual 
formalities  of  ministerial  service,  to  improve 
tbe  passing  hour  by  instruction  and  exhortation ; 
only  to  look  you  in  tbe  face,  with  clear  remem¬ 
brance  of  tbe  past,  and  unaffected  cordiality  of 
tbe  present;  to  let  my  heart  go  out,  with  such 
poor  words  as  1  can  command,  in  sincere  Chris¬ 
tian  greeting,  in  congratulation  and  praise  with 
some  sadness  of  recollection,  with  more  joyous 
expectancy  of  tbe  things  beyond  and  to  be  re¬ 
vealed  A  s  mple  retrost^ect,  and  tome  added 
testimonies  of  God’s  continued  favor  and  then 
tbe  gracious  slorious  hope  of  tbe  fulfilled  prom¬ 
ise.  Much  of  common  incident  may  be  in  it, 
but  tbe  recital  will  link  thoee  who  are  passed 
away,  and  us  who  are  passing,  th  se  who  are  of 
to  day,  and  are  to  add  morrows  of  loving  and 
faithful  service  to  enlarge  the  historic  record, 

1  ( Continxied  on  page  27. ) 
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^OME  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  FIOHT 
IN  THE  SOUDIN. 

By  H.  Q.  Front, 

Some  Time  A  Colonel  In  The  KhedlTe’e  Army. 

[From  York  TlmeB.] 

It  one  uDdertakes  to  forecast  the  reaulta  of 
Sir  Herbert  Kitchener’s  splendid  victory  in  the 
Soudan,  he  is  immediately  confronted  by  the 
difficulty  that  he  cannot  g't  hold  of  essential 
facts.  Very  tew  men  in  the  world  knew  what 
the  policy  of  the  British  Government  was  in 
undertaking  this  last  Soudan  campaign,  and 
very  few  men  know  what  tbe  farther  plane  of 
the  Government  are  as  to  extendirg  the  con¬ 
quest  or  the  permanent  control.  Within  three 
weeks  I  have  bad  some  intimate  talks  with  an 
old  friend,  a  Colonel  in  the  British  Army,  on 
duty  at  the  War  Office  in  London,  who  was  for 
four  years  second  in  command  of  the  Egyptian 
Army  under  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener.  He  was 
about  as  ignorant  as  the  rest  of  us  as  to  the  past 
and  present  and  future  policy  of  bis  Government 
toward  the  Soudan.  It  is  suppoeable  that  there 
is  a  definite  and  permanent  p'an,  but  obviously 
few  people  know  what  it  is.  When  the  held  for 
conjecture  is  so  unlimited,  guessing  is  enter 
taining,  but  not  conclusive,  but  at  this  moment 
a  few  words  from  a  man  who  once  knew  well  the 
country  and  the  people  may  have  some  interest ; 
and  first  it  is  perhaps  not  superfluous  to  make 
plain  a  few  factsabout  Khartoum  and  Omdurman. 

Khartoum  stands  in  the  point  where  the  Blue 
Nile  and  the  White  Nile  join,  and  fronts  on  the 
Blue  Nile.  Omdurman  is  on  the  left  (or  west) 
bank  of  the  White  Nile,  northwest  of  Khar¬ 
toum,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  Blue  Nile, 
which  just  here,  is  about  1,000  yards  wide. 
The  two  cities  are  at  least  three  milee  apart. 
When  I  knew  them,  Khartoum  was  a  town  of 
40,000  people;  it  contained  some  buildings  of 
cut  stone  and  many  of  brick  and  unburned 
brick.  It  bad  cut  atone  quays,  a  dock  yard, 
an  arsenal,  considerable  machinery  for  small  re¬ 
pairs  to  boats,  and  engines,  and  the  like,  and 
the  means  of  making  powder  and  loading  fixed 
cartridges.  Omdurman  was  little  more  than  a 
name;  it  was  a  landing  place  for  Nile  boats  and 
a  point  of  arrival  and  departure  for  caravans 
trading  between  Khartoum  and  the  country  west 
of  the  Nile.  1  do  not  remember  any  houses  other 
than  straw  huts,  although  there  may  have  been 
a  few  small  mud  houses,  and  there  was  almost 
no  permanent  population. 

f  have  before  me  as  I  write  a  volume  compiled 
in  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the  War  Office, 
London,  dated  July  15th,  1898,  giving  the  latest 
authentic  information  about  Khartoum  and  Om¬ 
durman.  From  this  I  learn  that  Khartoum  is  a 
complete  ruin ;'  the  dock  yard  alone  is  kept  up, 
and  communication  between  it  and  Omdurman 
is  maintained  by  submarine  cable  worked  by 
former  G  ivernment  telegraph  officials.  Omdur¬ 
man,  on  the  contrary,  has  grown  in  fifteen  years 
from  nothing  to  a  city  said  to  have  over  400,000 
inhabitants.  This  I  doubt;  it  would  be  enor¬ 
mously  difficult  to  feed  such  a  population  concen¬ 
trated  at  any  one  plaee  in  the  Soudan,  and  I 
should  be  surprised  to  know  that  the  population 
is  over  100,000.  This,  however,  is  mere  guess 
work.  The  houses  of  the  city  are  mostly  straw 
huta,  but  there  are  many  mud  and  brick  houses 
and  a  few  buildings  of  cut  atone.  The  official 
part  of  the  city  is  surrounded  by  a  great  wall, 
between  4,000  and  5,000  yards  long,  and  said  to 
be  about  16  feet  high  and  thick,  and 

somewhere  from  six  to  twelve  small  forts  are 
said  to  have  been  built  outside  the  wall.  At 
two  or  three  points  near  Omdurman  and  Khar¬ 
toum  there  are  powder  factories  and  magaiines. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  Khalifa  did  not  de¬ 
fend  this  position,  instead  of  marching  five  or 
six  miles  north  to  attack  the  British  in  the  open 
field.  One  can  easily  see  two  good  reasons. 
The  shells  and  rockets  would  have  set  fire  to 
his  straw  city,  and  tn '  an  hour  it  would  have 


been  swept  off  the  earth.  Or,  if  the  stronghold 
inside  the  great  wall  had  escaped  this  destruc 
tion  it  would  still  have  been  at  the  mercy  of 
Kitchener’s  artillery.  The  Khalifa’s  guns  are 
greatly  inferior  in  range,  if  not  in  number,  to 
those  of  the  British-Egyptian  army;  they  are 
mostly  rifled  braes  pieces,  at  least  twenty  five 
years  old.  The  Mahdi  took  a  few  Krupp  guns 
when  Hicks  Pasha’s  army  was  destroyed,  but 
presumably  there  can  be  little  ammunition  left 
for  these.  My  friend,  the  British  Colonel,  said 
that  it  was  fear»d  that  the  Khalifa  would  make 
hie  stand  in  the  hills,  northwest  of  Omdurman, 
and  at  least  ten  miles  from  the  Nile,  which 
would  have  made  it  hard  to  supply  and  water 
the  forces  attacking  him,  but  apparently  the 
Khalifa,  the  redoubtable  Osman  Digna,  and 
other  Generals  behaved  with  headlong  stupidity, 
and  did  just  what  Kitchener  most  wanted  them 
to  do.  All  of  this,  however,  we  can  judge  better 
when  we  have  more  facts. 

It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the  overwhelm 
ing  defeat  of  the  Khalifa  is  the  end  of  what 
we  may  still  call  Mahdism.  It  may  well  happen 
that  among  the  western  Baggara  (cowherds)  the 
Khalifa  will  find  a  refuge,  700  miles  away  from 
the  Nile,  and  that  for  years  there  will  be  great 
areas  of  the  Egpytian  Soudan  where  the  Kbe 
dive’s  power  is  not  recognised.  But  over  vast 
regions  that  power  will  soon  be  established,  and 
probably  it  will  be  done  with  little  more  fight¬ 
ing.  For  years  many  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Sou¬ 
dan  have  been^anxious  to  break  away  from  the 
power  of  the  Khalifa,  and  indeed  many  of  the 
beet  of  them  were  reluct<nt  to  join  the  Mahdi. 
Now  that  that  power  is  destroyed,  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  a  swift  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the 
Khedive. 

The  regions  which  will  be  brought  under  the 
Khedive’s  rule  will  be  along  the  immediate  Nile 
Valley  as  far  south  as  it  seems  beat  to  send 
troops  and  steamboats;  the  region  up  the  Blue 
Nile  for  some  hundreds  of  miles  and  the  fertile 
plains  between  the  two  Niles,  and,  further,  all  the 
country  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile  as  far 
south  as  the  northern  frontier  of  Abyssinia. 

Over  these  great  regions  many  times  larger 
than  the  Egyptian  territory  north  of  Wady  Haifa, 
the  British  peace  will  soon  be  established  in  the 
name  of  the  Kbedive.  Again  life  and  property 
will  be  safe;  indeed,  Mfer  than  they  were  before 
the  rebellion  ;  again  the  people  of  the  Soudan 
will  be  able  to  till  and  traie  and  accumulate 
property,  and  they  will  speedily  have  a  better 
government  than  they  ever  had  before — the  sort 
of  government  that  Gordon  hoped  to  give  them. 

It  will  take  years  for  them  to  recover  from  the 
dreadful  effects  of  the  misrule  of  the  Khalifa, 
the  famine,  the  murder,  the  pillage,  and  the 
disease.  'The  population  must  have  decreased 
much  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  such  little 
accumulations  as  the  people  had  made  were  long 
ago  swept  away,  but  the  recovery  will  begin  at 
once.  At  least  one  trade  route  better  than  ever 
existed  before  has  been  established  by  the 
building  of  the  railroad  across  the  Koroeko 
desert,  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the 
railroad  from  Suakim  to  Berber,  or  some  other 
Nile  point,  will  soon  be  built. 

One  of  Gordon’s  first  works  when  he  went  up 
to  the  provinces  of  the  equator  at  the  head  of 
the  Nile  was  to  establish  steamer  service  be¬ 
tween  Khartoum  and  Lado.  There  is  an  un 
broken  reach  of  good  water,  nowhere  less  than 
four  feet  draught,  and  generally  considerably 
more,  for  1,010  milee  as  the  Nile  logs,  or  for 
more  than  10  degrees'of  latitude.  This  steamer 
service  can  now  be  re  established,  and  the  old 
equatorial  provinces  can  be  brought  within 
twenty-five  or  thirty  days  of  easy  travel  from 
Cairo. 

Furthvr  than  this  we  need  not  now  speculate. 
Cecil  Rhodes,  a  man  of  daring  imagination, 
looks  to  steam  communication  by  rail  and  water 
from  Cairo  to  Cape  Town,  and  is  already  taking 


steps  to  gat  the  Cape  railroads  extended  north¬ 
ward  from  Bulawayo  to  Tanganyika,  something 
like  800  miles.  Then  he  would  have  a  steamer 
service  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  carrying  him,  say, 
360  miles  further  north ;  then  perhaps  a  railroad 
across,  180  miles,  to  the  Victoria  Lake,  where 
he  would  get  about  200  miles  more  steamer  navi¬ 
gation,  and  then  by  railroads  and  steamers  he 
would  get  down  the  Nile.  When  one  considers, 
however,  that  he  would  have  800  miles  of  rail¬ 
road  from  Bulawayo  to  Tanganyika  and  360 
milee  of  navigation  on  that  lake,  and  at  least 
800  miles  of  rail  and  water  journey  from  Tan¬ 
ganyika  to  Lado,  at  the  head  of  the  navigation 
on  the  White  Nile,  and  then  1,000  miles  from 
Lado  to  Khartoum,  and  that  all  this  3,000  miles 
is  through  a  wilderness  inhabited  by  savages, 
most  of  it  a  country  of  fevers,  many  hundred 
miles  of  it  along  the  White  Nile  uninhabitable; 
when  one  considers  all  these  things,  it  sesms 
safe  to  assume  that  this  magnificent  project  will 
not  be  carried  out  for  a  generation  or  two. 
Commercially  it  is  absurd ;  strategically  it  is 
unnecessary;  Mr.  Rhodes  can  judge  if  it  is 
worth  while  as  a  work  of  philanthropy. 

H.  G.  Pbodt. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  LATE  DR.  HALL. 


Among  the  last  letters  from  Dr.  Hall  was  one 
to  Robert  Bonner,  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
our  readers,  as  he  speaks  in  it  frankly  as  to  his 
health,  and  his  anticipation  of  the  necessity  for 
the  church  to  look  for  a  successor.  We  give  it 

in  full :  _ 

The  George  Hotel,  Buxton,  England. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Bohnxr:  I  write  this  letter  to 
you  not  because  I  hare  long  regarded  you  as  a 
faithful  and  true  friend,  but  because  I  do  not 
know  of  any  of  the  elders  of  the  church  being 
now  in  the  city,  and  I  know  that  you  are  at  home, 
and  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  with  a  part  of  whose  interests  you 
have  close  and  influential  connections.  I  have 
been  at  this  place  since  my  arrival  in  England, 
on  June  lltb,  and  as  far  as  appetite,  sleep  and 
freedom  from  pain  are  symptoms,  I  have  gained 
since  coming  here. 

But  the  point  which  causes  me  anxiety,  not  so 
much  regarding  myself  as  regarding  the  dear 
congregation,  my  love  for  which  has  been 
stronger  than  ever  during  this  long  time  of  en¬ 
forced  inaction,  is  the  physician  whom  my  wife 
has  trusted  and  who  has  examined  me  and  pre¬ 
scribed  for  me  before,  has  been  dealing  with  me 
as  a  patient  He  agrees  with  the  medical  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  New  York  who  ascribed  my  sickness 
to  a  disturbed  state  of  the  heart  and  is  very 
decided  in  the  opinion  that  for  me  to  proceed 
with  preaching  would  endanger  life.  In  reply 
to  my  plea  that  I  have  known  of  the  irregular 
action  of  the  heart  for  many  years,  he  urges  that 
my  advancing  years  change  the  position,  and 
he  quotes  two  miniaters  whom  he  •arned  as  he 
does  me,  who  died  in  the  pulpit. 

1  have  now  entered  upon  luy  seventieth  year, 
and  I  cannot  but  fear  that,  were  I  to  attempt 
the  continuance  of  the  entire  work,  it  would  be 
labor  and  sorrow  not  only  to  my  friends  and  my¬ 
self  but  to  the  congregation. 

Why,  then,  do  I  write  you  T  That  you  may 
understand  the  situation ;  that  you  may  talk  con¬ 
fidentially  over  it  with  the  elders  and  trustees,  as 
you  have  opportunity,  and  do  what  can  be  dons 
to  obtain  a  minister  who  would  be  the  responsi- 
b'e  occupant  of  the  pastorate,  as  I  became  when 
I  followed  Dr.  Rice. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  dear  Mr.  Bonner,  with  how 
much  (ain  I  realise  my  position,  not  on  my  own 
account,  but  on  account  of  the  many  dear 
friends  with  whom  I  have  been  associated.  My 
daily  prayer  has  been  that  the  congregation 
might  be  led  unitedly  to  the  choice  of  a  good 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  have  hoped  that 
in  the  procuring  of  supplies  some  one  might  be 
heard  of  whom  the  people  would  approve^ 
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In  all  likelihood  mj  wife  and  I  will  remain 
here  the  greater  pirt  of  this  month,  and  before 
Bailing  for  home  on  September  17tb,  make  a 
visit  to  London  and  to  our  kindred  in  Ireland 
The  doctor  admits  that  there  is  improvement  in 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  1  would  not  reach  or 
give  out  any  decision  as  to  my  doty  until  the 
means  now  teing  used  have  their  full  trial.  I 
mean  by  that  that  I  am  not  justified  in  making 
public  my  resignation  as  long  as  there  is  hope 
of  regained  strength,  but  1  wish  the  officers  of 
the  church  to  know  the  possibility  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  providing  for  it. 

In  view  of  the  facts  1  have  tried  to  state  thus, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  supplies  for  the 
Sabbaths  after  my  return. 

I  trust  that  all  in  your  circle  are  well,  and  my 
wife  unites  with  me  in  love  to  those  under  your 
roof  and  yourself. 

I  have  had  the  pleasurs  of  a  visit  from  my  son, 
who  is  regaining  strength  and  who  hopes  to 
come,  soon  after  us,  to  America  The  contents 
of  this  letter  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  in  consul¬ 
tations  with  church  officers,  but  in  the  mean 
time  it  is  not  desirable  to  give  publicity  to  its 
statements. 

1  am,  my  dear  Mr  Bonner,  with  unchanged 
confidence  and  regard,  yours  affectionately, 

J.  Hall. 


A  HABBATH  IN  BOSTON. 

By  Rev.  Adolos  Allen. 

An  old  Bostonian  would  be  apt  to  say  of  the 
“Hub”  :  “A  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a 
thousand.  ”  Although  not  a  native,  but  one  who 
attended  College  in  the  “Bay  State,”  I  can 
truthfully  say,  that  a  Sabbath  in  this  centre  of 
culture  was  to  me,  a  great  debgbt. 

After  the  example  of  Paul  “as  my  custom  is,” 
I  went  to  the  Synagogue,  and  I  did  it  three 
times.  In  addition  to  this,  I  attended  some 
meetings  on  the  “Common.”  after  5  P.M. 

The  atmosphere  of  New  England  has  still  some 
of  that  religious  tonic  in  it  which  was  put 
there  by  the  old  Puritans  and  when  you  breathe 
it  into  y  ur  system,  you  are  quite  sure  to  feel 
inclined  to  go  to  “meeting”  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
as  sas  the  case  with  those  old  fashioned  people. 

What  a  bieseed  thing  it  would  be  if  we  could 
only  get  such  an  atmosphere  all  over  the  land  I 

It  would  mean  death  to  that  pernicious  germ, 
which  is  omnipreeeot,  and  which  is  the  cause  of 
a  wide  spread  epidemic  of  the  disease  known  as 
“non  church  going.” 

The  Ea4  winds  of  Boston  may  be  bad,  and  I 
can  testify  that  they  are,  because  1  have  been 
exposed  to  them  in  winter,  but  if  you  set  your 
sails  right,  they  will  carry  you  inside  of  a  church 
on  Sabbath 

And  what  splendid  churches  they  have  I  1 
refer  now  to  the  matter  of  architecture 

It  is  an  inspiration  to  look  at  Trinity  Church 
in  Copley  Square,  “beautiful  for  situation,” 
where  for  ao  long  a  time  the  Uoepel  was  so  faith¬ 
fully  and  BO  eloquently  proclaimed  by  that  “great 
man  in  Israel” — “Phillips  Brooks.” 

Who  that  ever  has  seen  it,  can  forget  it  T  And 
who  that  ever  heard  that  man  of  Qod  preach 
Christ  within  those  walls  can  forget  him  7 

Across  the  street  is  the  “New  Old  South 
Church,”  a  magnificent  structure.  It  is  so 
churchly  on  the  inside  and  has  a  history  of  which 
its  people  and  pastor  are  justly  proud. 

At  the  foot  of  Beacon  Hill,  on  the  corner  of 
Park  street  and  Tremont  street,  may  be  seen  an 
example  of  the  older  architecture,  with  long 
windows  of  plain  glass  and  inside  shutters;  a 
building  with  no  ornamentation.  This  is  “Park 
Church,”  one  of  the  “show  buildings”  in  Bos¬ 
ton  because  of  its  historical  aasociations. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  worship 
on  last  Sabbath  in  each  of  these  churches,  and 
the  service  in  each  one  was  full  of  the  “spirit  of 
worship  ” 

So  long  as  Boston  has  Christ  lifted  up,  as  He 


is  in  these  three  churches,  and  so  long  as  church 
services  are  so  worshipful  as  one  finds  them  to 
be  here,  Boston  is  not  going  to  ruin. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  for  my  spiritual 
teacher  and  leader  in  tbe  worship  of  God,  on 
Sabbath  morning,  the  honored  President  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.  He  was  tbe  supply^in 
the  New  Old  South  Church  for  that  day. 

I  bad  beard  him  in  Philadelphia  some  few 
years  since,  and  so,  when  1  learned  that  be  was 
to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  Dr.  Gordon,  1  knew 
that  I  should  be  fed  and  also  helped  in  the  act 
of  worship, 

I  recalled  too,  what  a  business  man  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  said  to  me  after  he  heard  Dr.  Hall 
preach  in  the  pulpit  of  tbe  Rev.  Sparhawk 
Jones,  this  past  spring:  “He  makes  so  much  of 
the~service,  I  never  knew  any  preacher  to  do 
as  he  does.  *  *  From  the  opening  of  tbe  service 
to  ibe  close  of'it  everything  was  kept  on  a  high 
plane.  There  was  a  “Priest  of  God”  in  tbe  pul 
pit,  and  he  not  only  preached,  but  he  led  us  into 
tbe  divine  presence. 

The  sermon  was  strong  and  the  power  of  it 
was  due,  very  largely,  to  the  fact  that  tbe  man 
who  preached  was  a  good  example  of  what  he 
preached.  He  spoke  to  us  of  “The  Life  which 
1  Now  Live,”  (Gal.  ii.  20).  Those  of  us  who 
are  at  all  acquainted  with  tbe  career  of  Dr. 
Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  know  what  a  deep,  full, 
broad  and  earnest  life  he  has  lived,  and  now 
lives.  He  and  I  are  Alumni  of  Williams  College. 

If  we  had  been  taken  near  to  he»ven  and  were 
made  to  feel  something  of  the  power  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  in  the  morning,  the  service  in  Trinity 
Church  in  tbe  afternoon  helped  greatly  to  get  us 
nearer. 

To  bear  tbe  Episcopal  service  properly  ren¬ 
dered,  and  to  feel  yourself  carried  above  all  the 
cares  and  trouble  of  this  world  into  tbe  very 
midst  of  heaven’s  choir,  go  to  tbe  4  o’clock  ser¬ 
vice  on  Sabbath  afternoon  in  Trinity  Church, 
Boston.  If  tbe  music  in  heaven  is  sweeter  and 
more  inspiring,  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  among 
those  to  bear  it ;  but  on  earth,  I  do  not  know  of 
a  place  where  music  means  more  than  it  does 
in  what  is  called  Phillips  Brooks’s  church. 

The  pastor.  Dr.  Dona  d,  was  not  at  home.  I 
have  heard  him,  and  with  many  others  I  know 
what  a  masterly  preacher  he  is. 

New  York  City  lost  one  of  its  ablest  ministers 
of  Christ  when  Dr.  Donald  was  persuaded  to 
move  to  Boston.  If  I  lived  in  Boston,  1  am  sure 
that  I  would  be  found  in  this  church  every 
Sabbath  afternoon.  To  sit  at  the  feet  of  such  a 
minister,  and  to  participate  in  such  a  cbunh 
eervice  as  one  finds  th-re  is  a  great  privi¬ 
lege. 

In^ke"  evening  I  was  in  Park  Church.  On 
thiB*day,  Dr  Withrow  began  his  labors  in  this 
church,  of  which  he  had  been  tbe  pastor  before 
he  wenCto  Chicago  to  succeed  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Rittredge.  He  has  been  recalled.  I  bad  never 
heard  him  preach,  although  of  course,  I  knew 
him  by  reputation,  and  I  had  beard  him  speak 
in  Washington,  D.  C  ,  when  I  was  a  pastor  in 
that  city.  My  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
large  audience  at  this,  tbe  evening  service,  and 
especially  to  tbe  fact  that  fully  one  half  of  those 
who  were  present  were  men  1  examined  tbe 
composition  of  the  audience  carefully  as  I  sat  in 
the  gallery,  and  1  believe  that  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken  in'tbia  statement.  Tbe  church  was  well 
filled.  It  was  a'moet  inspiring  sight,  and  Dr. 
Withrow  must  have  felt  the  effect  of  it.  As  in 
the  other  two  churchis,  so  here,  much  was  made 
of  the  service,  and  here  was  a  priest  who  knew 
how  to  lead  the  people  to  God  in  worship. 

To  my  surprise  and  great  pleasure,  I  witnessed 
something  that  was  new,  at  least  to  me,  in  a 
public  church  service. 

Dr.  Withrow  asked  all  who  were  present  to 
read  responsively  with  him  from  the  Bible, 
(not  from  a  collection  of  Ssripture  passages)  a 


portion  of  Scripture,  and  all  over  that  large 
church,  men  and  women  took  the  Bible  from  tbe 
rack  in  the  pew,  found  the  place,  and  read 
heartily.  I  can  assure  you  the  scene  was  one 
that  I  shall  not  soon  forget. 

Did  you  ever  bear  Dr.  Withrow  and  Dr.  C. 
Cuthbert  Hall  pray  7  These  ministers  are  of 
those  who  magnify  that  part  of  the  service. 
They  prayed  as  those  who  believed  that  they 
were  talking  to  God  who  was  present,  and  as 
men  who  felt  that  they  were  leading  the  people 
in  prayer.  It  was  so  devout  and  so  full  of  mean¬ 
ing.  There  was  form,  but  there  was  power  in 
the  form.  Then  the  sermon.  It  was  a  splendid 
one  and  in  all  respects  adapted  to  the  occasion. 
He  was  entering  upon  his  work  in  Boston.  You 
know  what  Boston  is,  I  mean  in  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  and  theological  sense.  His  text  was,  “lam 
not  ashamed  of  tbe  Gospel”  (Romans  i.  16), 
and  right  manfully  did  he  announce  hie  own 
belief  and  his  purpoie  “So  long  as  God  gives 
me  a  tongue  to  speak,  and  a  mind  to  think,  I 
shall  preach  noth  ng  but  the  old  and  simple  Gos¬ 
pel.”  That  means  something  in  Boston  and  for 
Boston. 

There  is  no  cause  for  tbe  least  anxiety  in 
respect  to  tbe  man  in  that  prominent  pulpit. 

Unitarianism  and  a  refined  rationalism  will 
no  more  affect  him,  than  did  the  polished  athe¬ 
ism  and  rationalism  of  Rome  affect  Paul. 

It  was  for  me  a  good  Sabbath  in  Boston. 
They  have  excellent  baked  beans  and  brown 
bread  there,  and  they  have  some  splendid 
preachers  who  give  the  people  good  food. 

I  may  have  something  to  say  about  the  Rev. 
B.  Fay  Mills  in  another  article,  as  I  heard 
him  speak  on  Boston  Common  late  Sabbath 
afternoon. 


WORK  STILL  GOING  ON. 

By  D.  L.  Moody. 

In  spite  of  tbe  confusion  in  tbe  army  camps 
consequent  upon  their  breaking  up  and  moving 
to  other  locations,  the  work  of  preaching  tbe 
Gospel  to  the  soldiers  has  gone  steadily  on  with 
the  omission  of  but  very  few  services.  The 
Christian  Commission  workers  have  followed 
the  troops  to  Huntsville.  Lexington  and  Mon- 
tauk  Point,  and  from  all  these  places  have  come 
reports  of  sustained  interest  and  many  conver¬ 
sions.  It  is  especially  gratifying  to  bear  that 
tbe  men  who  were  converted  three  months  ago 
at  Tampa  are  giving  a  clear  testimony  for  Christ 
and  showing  good  evidence  of  a  genuine  work  of 
gr«ce  in  their  hearts. 

Dr.  Dixon  writes  from  Montauk:  “I  preached 
last  night  to  a  tent  packed  full  of  soldiers,  and 
it  was  a  joy  to  find  among  them  so  many  whom 
I  had  Been  at  Tampa.  The  converts,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  have  remained  true.  Some  of  them 
whcee  names  and  faces  I  remember  were  killed 
at  Santiago,  or  died  oi  fever.  One  fine  fellow 
who  attended  our  meetings  at  Tampa  gave  his 
heart  to  Christ  in  the  trenches  at  Santiago, 
and  took  bis  first  communion  just  after  the 
battle,  and  has  been  a  faithful  soul  winner  ever 
s  nee.  As  I  have  gone  through  the  regiments, 
it  has  been  like  visiting  old  friends,  and  last 
night  several  others  accepted  Christ  and  con¬ 
fessed  Him.  It  will  add  no  little  to  the  jry  of 
living,  to  meet  these  men  again  here  and  there 
in  the  future,  and  find  that  they  have  been 
faithful  to  Christ.  Tbe  indications  are  that 
this  camp  will  soon  be  broken  up;  but  other 
camps  will  remain  and  tbe  evangelistic  work 
should  be  kept  up.” 

One  of  the  workers  at  Huntsville  writes :  “Our 
work  goes  splendidly  forward.  Sold  era  are 
accepting  Christ  every  day  We  hold  two  daily 
services,  one  at  2.30  and  tbe  other  at  7  15  P.M. 
I  believe  it  in  the  biggest  movement  yet  in  the 
army  work.  Yesterday  afternoon  the  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  Church  was  coming  down  the  street 
and  a  soldier  stopped  him,  saying,  ‘I  have  been 
reading  one  of  these  books  tbe  Christian  Com- 
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miasion  are  dietributing.  I  am  all  wrong;  can 
you  help  me  f’  The  pastor  went  to  his  church 
with  him,  the  soldier  accepted  Christ,  and  was 
in  the  meeting  last  night  rejoicing  in  the  new 
found  life.  We  can  use  7,000  of  the  books  at 
this  camp." 

When  the  Commieeion  workers  arrived  at 
Lexington,  they  found  nearly  seven  hundred 
men  in  the  hospitals  and  began  work  among 
them  at  once,  besides  holding  their  regular 
tent  meetings  every  day. 

Taking  into  account  the  great  numbers  of  men 
reached  and  the  wonderful  success  that  has 
attended  the  preaching  of  the  Word  among  them, 
the  work  with  the  soldiers  for  the  past  four 
months  seems  to  me  to  be  most  remarkable,  and 
to  call  for  hearty  thanksgiving  to  Qod.  The  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  appeal  for  funds  made  through 
the  rel'gious  press  has  been  mist  hearty;  the 
thousands  of  dollars  needed  for  the  expenses  of 
the  work  have  been  freely  provided,  and  the 
money  continues  to  come  in.  But  better  than 
the  mcney  ha  e  been  the  expressions  of  deep 
interest  with  which  it  has  been  accompapied; 
and  now  this  abundant  grace  bestowed  in  answer 
to  prayer  shall  "through  the  thanksgiving  of 
many,  redound  to  the  glory  of  Ood." 

Contributions  sent  to  me  at  East  Nortbfield, 
Massachusetts,  will  still  be  used  to  give  the 
Qospel  to  our  soldiers  and  sailjra,  and  when  the 
work  is  ended,  a  full  financial  statement  will 
be  made  public. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  many  young  men  who 
are  engaged  in  business  in  the  day- time  are 
making  their  place  to  study  in  evening  schools. 
These  are  the  young  men  who  think,  and  think 
to  a  purpose,  and  are  advanced  in  business  by 
reason  of  their  increased  value  to  their  enployere. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  con¬ 
ducts  evening  classes  in  commercial,  ecientidc 
and  language  courses.  At  the  West  Side 
Branch  of  the  Association,  318  West  Fifty  sev¬ 
enth  street,  New  York,  the  opening  exercises  of 
the  Educational  Claeses  will  be  held  in  the 
Auditorium  on  Monday  evening,  October  3d,  at 
8.15  P.M.  Rev  J.  M.  Buckley,  D.D.,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Christian  Advocate,  will  make 
the  address  of  the  evening,  and  music  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Orpheus  Mandolin  and  Guitar 
Club,  and  M.  J.  Armour  Galloway. 

The  West  Side  Branch  is  the  most  modern, 
and  beet  equipped  building  for  Association  work 
in  this  country,  and  on  this  evening  all  its  rooms 
will  be  open  to  visitors. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  of  the 
Secretary,  Dr.  D.  E.  Yarnell,  318  West  Fifty- 
seventh  street. 

The  Bev.  John  Dixon,  D  D.,  for  fourteen  years 
the  very  eucseesful  pastor  of  the.  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Trentoo,  New  Jersey,  has  just 
been  released  from  this  relation  by  Church  and 
Presbytery,  in  order  to  his  entering  upon  the 
Assistant  Secietarysbip  of  Home  Missions,  to 
which  be  was  invited  by  the  Board,  some  time 
since.  Hie  church  part  from  him  with  unfeigned 
reiuc'.ance  and  sorrow,  the  session  and  congrega- 
tiin  refraining  from  strong  and  united  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  severance  of  ties  only  at  hie  per 
Bocal  desire.  Secretary  Thompson  and  the  mem 
bers  of  the  Board,  are  meantime  more  than  sat¬ 
isfied  with  their  happy  choice  and  a  hearty 
reception  awaits  Dr.  Dixon  here  in  New  York, 
and  in  all  the  churches. 

We  give  place  to  an  appeal  from  ancient  Gal¬ 
atia.  The  building  erected  there  ten  years  ago, 
at  a  cost  of  £350,  for  the  use  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  and  its  school,  has  been  diverted  from 
its  object  through  the  rascality  of  its  former 
pastor,  and  the  effort  now  is  to  raise  £1,000,  to 
make  good  its  loss.  About  £.300  of  this  sum, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  contributed  in  America. 
The  story  more  at  length  will  be  found  on  an¬ 
other  page. 


NEWS  FROM  AFRICA. 

The  second  eipedition  sent  to  Angola  by  the 
Poilafrican  League  sailed  June  6th,  and  reached 
Benguela,  by  way  of  Lisbon,  July  19th,  all  well 
and  in  good  spirits.  The  three  young  men  who 
constituted  the  party,  Drs.  Dowkownt  and 
Henderson  and  Mr.  Neipp,  occupied  their  time 
on  shipboard  in  the  study  of  Portuguese  and 
Kimbundu,  and  daily  meetings  tor  prayer  and 
Bible  study.  At  Benguela  they  learned  that  Mr. 
Chatelain  was  not  well  enough  to  make  the 
long,  hard  journey  to  the  coast  to  meet  them. 
The  rinderpest  had  ravaged  the  entire  country, 
so  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  take  the  ox 
wagon  brought  with  them,  nor  hire  other  wheeled 
vehicles  to  transport  their  goods  into  the  inte¬ 
rior.  The  only  course  left  was  to  wait  till  native 
carriers  could  be  obtained  or  sent  down  from 
the  station,  a  very  difiScult  matter.  Yet  Mr. 
Chatelain  had  written  that  some  carriers  had 
promised  to  go  to  Benguela,  and  that  the  rinder¬ 
pest  had  not  attacked  the  cattle  of  the  Mission. 
In  these  respects  as  in  other  critical  matters 
prayer  has  seemed  to  be  distinctly  answeed,  and 
the  implicit  faith  of  the  workers  proved  the 
"substance  of  things  hoped  for"  and  needed. 

From  many  very  interesting  letters  received  at 
the  oflSce  of  the  League,  we  are  permitted  to 
make  the  following  extracts,  which  the  friends 
of  this  promising  enterprise  will  be  glad  to  read. 
Mr.  Chatelain  writes  regarding  the  work  of 
other  societies  and  friends  in  Europe  laboring 
in  the  same  cause: 

"A  Secretary'of  the  German  Branch  of  the 
Swiss  Anti  Slavery  Society,  Pastor  A.  de  Rutte, 
(of  old  patrician  family  and  cousin  of  my  friend, 
Dr.  Gatschet  of  Washington, )  to  whom  I  had 
announced  our  arrival  at  this  place,  writes  a 
long  epistle  full  of  facts,  of  faith,  of  cordial 
sympathy  and  encouragement.  The  German 
Branch  of  the  Swiss  Society  has  become  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  the  decision  of  the  French  Branch 
to  establish  their  station  in  French  Senegambia, 
aod  will  subsidize  Missionary  Ramseyer's  work 
at  Kumani  (Ashantiland)  in  its  efforts  on  be¬ 
half  of  liberated  slaves  until  the  Lord  opens  to 
them  some  better  way  of  doing  a  work  of  their 
own,  or  until  the  two  Branches  may  unite  again. 
The  first  party  consisting  of  two  excellent  young 
couples,  has  already  arrived  in  Senegambia. 
When  1  spoke  of  our  plans  to  Mr.  Bertrand,  (a 
gentleman  who  baa  bunted  and  explored  in  many 
countries  and  also  in  tbe  Zambesi  valley  and 
whom  1  met  at  tbe  Swiss  Exposition  of  Geneva, 
where  I  also  met  Dr.  Atterbury  by  chance, )  this 
practied  man  at  once  said:  "Wby  does  not  our 
Swiss  Society  join  yours  and  by  united  effort 
assure  mutual  success."  Mr.  Bertrand  is  now 
doing  a  great  work  in  helping  the  celebrated 
miasidnary,  Ooillard,  to  establish  more  stations 
in  tbe  Upper  Zambesi  Valley.  If  the  Swiss 
Society  fails  to  meet  with  tbe  encouragement  it 
expects  in  Senegambia,  there  may  yet  be  a  join¬ 
ing  of  forces  with  ours,  if  we  succeed  better, 
and  a  hearty  co  operation.  My  advice— which 
tbe  Swiss  Society  requested  at  first — was  that 
they  should  go  to  the  Congo  State  or  a  Portu¬ 
guese  Colony,  for  which  States  tbe  Swiss  are 
better  prepared  than  any  other  Protestant  nation¬ 
ality,  but  they  preferred  to  work  with  tbe  Basel 
Mission  in  Ashantiland,  and  now  with  the  Paris 
Mission  in  Senegambia,  places  where  the  climate 
is  murdErouB. 

"The  Secretary  and  editor  of  tbe  German 
Philafrican  League,  Pastor  Gustav  Muller,  who 
is  also  tbe  soul  acd  Secretary  of  tbe  German 
Committee  for  the  prohibition  of  the  rum  traffic 
in  Africa,  writes,  like  the  venerable  de  Rutte, 
as  an  affectionate  brother  and  personal  friend, 
and  gives  full  account  of  tbe  progress  of  bis 
society  and  of  bis  hopes  and  fears  in  rqgard  to 
tbe  forthcoming  Brussels  Conference  on  tbe 
rum  trade  in  Africa.  Their  refuge  for  liberated 
slaves  on  the  Lutindi  Hill  in  German  East  Africa 
IS  proving  a  suc:wae.  They  are  educating  thirty- 


three  ex-slaves  amorg  whom  they  already  notice 
indications  of  a  spiritual  awakening.  They  have 
also  estabi  shed  a  Sanitarium  for  tbe  benefit  of 
all  Europeans  in  East  Africa.  In  both  under¬ 
takings.  they  enjoy  the  hearty  co  operation  of 
tbe  Government  and  Colonial  authorities. 

"I  have  mentioned  in  a  pevious  letter,  the 
Conference  on  the  rum  traffic  in  Africa,  which 
is  to  meet  at  Bruseels,  and  at  which  our  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  be  represented  as  well  as  the  other 
signatories  of  tbe  Brussels'  Act  I  hope  that 
tbe  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Ui-ion  acd 
our  Lesgue  through  you  will  urge  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  exert  all  their  infiuencee  for  tbe  right 
cause,  and  not  be  controlled  by  the  New  England 
rum  makers  What  a  loss  for  all  mankind  in  the 
departure  of  Frances  E.  Willard. 

"Last  Sunday  I  went  with  Mr.  Lea  and  two 
boys  carrying  our  guts  to  the  residence  of 
Osoma  (Kirg)  Njila  hulu.  On  the  way  op 
through  the  forest,  as  I  was  singing  Umbundu 
hymns  with  tbe  boy  next  to  me  and  drifted  into 
a  sort  of  pot  pourri  of  tunes  and  songs  of  many 
nations,  there  suddenly  came  to  me,  as  I  let  out 
our  most  popular  Swiss  (and  German)  tune,  the 
words  of  a  good  hymn  in  Umbundu.  Chimuku, 
the  boy  (in  reality  a  big  man),  not  knowing 
that  I  had  just  improvised  it,  pronounced  it  at 
once  with  tbe  tone  of  a  connoisseur,  'ebaposoka' 
— pretty.  The  tune— that  of  ‘Ich  Hatt  einen 
.Kameraden’ — and  tbe  Umbundu  words  run  like 
this: 

“  I  have  a  friend 
The  friend  of  my  heart 
He  loved  me  first; 

I  loved  him  back. 

There  Is  none  like  him. 

His  name  Is  Jesus ; 

He  Is  the  Son  of  Ood ; 

He  paid  for  onr  sine 
When  for  ns  ho  died  ; 

Now  wo  are  ransomed." 

"Our  natives  continue  to  learn  hymns  and 
fundamental  notions  of  Christianity.  They  have 
a  national  marching  song  for  the  caravans  going 
to  Benguela.  called  'Uswe.  ’  As  my  first  hymn, 
'Nasi  lekmboa  lange’  is  a  splendid  marching 
song  I  suggested  to  our  men  to  make  it  their 
manhing  song  when  they  go  into  Benguela, 
adding,  '\\hen  you  shall  march  into  Berguela 
singing  this  new  sing,  the  white  people  will  run 
out  of  their  bouees  wondering  where  that  cara¬ 
van  a 'id  that  sonii  come  from.’  This  suggestion 
was  reieivEd  w  th  general  app'ause,  and  tbe  four 
carriers  present  at  once  did  their  beet  to  learn 
the  song.  At  some  future  time  I  have  no  doubt, 
there  will  be  caravans  marching  into  Benguela 
to  the  lound  of  Umbundu  Gospel  bymns. 

"But  I  must  come  back  to  th  s  station.  We 
have  begun  building  a  little  bouse  for  those 
young  men  who  come  to  work  for  months.  I 
shall  make  them  as  comfortable  as  possible  with 
out  spoiling  them  for  work,  and  in  due  time 
some  will  feel  themselves  too  happy  here  to 
exchange  this  place  for  their  heathen  homes. 
As  I  am  no  flatterer,  and  tell  them  flatly  that 
they  may  e<pect  here  no  lazy  life,  no  alcohol,  or 
irdulgence  in  any  vice  the  ill-disposed  ones  or  tbe 
weaklings  wi  1  not  ■  are  to  settle  and  this  will  be 
so  much  better  for  future  suc;ew.  1  am  glad 
that  a  few  are  gettmg  attached  to  this  place,  to 
our  persons,  and  show  occasional  sincere  desires 
to  serve  Jesus.  And  not  only  that,  but  they  get 
attached  to  each  other,  as  they  find  out  their 
spiritual  kinship,  as  contrasted  with  tbe  differ¬ 
ences,  or  tbe  passions  of  tbe  others.  Although 
the  natives  ke>  p  urging  me  to  get  rum,  and 
build  a  distillery,  which  would  enable  me  to 
buy  all  their  sweet  potatoes,  (and  then  to  find  a 
market  for  them, )  they  recognize  now  in  theory, 
that  rum  is  their  enemy,  and  I  their  friend,  be¬ 
cause  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  hurts 
them,  elthough  it  might  be  very  profitable  to  me 
financially  What  the  whole  tr,be  of  tbe  Calu 
quembes  appreciates,  however,  most  k  enly  is 
that  I  have  influence  with  tbe  authorities  and 
can  preserve  them  from  many  oppressions  both 
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of  whitea  and  nativea.  It  ia  a  good  thing  for 
our  work  that  the  African  name  with  which  the 
nativea  hare  baptiaed  me  ia  calculated  to  give 
a  right  impreasion  of  my  miaaion,  and  of  my 
character,  etc.  Thia  is  the  way  I  found  out  my 
new  name.  Some  time  ago,  a  young  man  who 
had  been  here  once  or  twice  before,  came  to 
trade.  After  the  trading  was  over,  1  chatted 
and  teaaed  a  little,  when  he  taking  the  teasing 
in  the  right  spirit,  asked  me  with  a  smile  of 
one  who  proposes  a  riddle,  "What  is  your 
namef"  "Why,"  said  I,  "you  have  been  here 
before,  and  1  have  been  long  enough  in  the 
country,  don’t  you  know  my  name  is  Sately  T" 
"No,"  said  he,  with  triumphant  air,  "you  have 
missed  it;  Sately  is  not  your  name.  Your  true 
name  is  Kehenda."  And  indeed  1  have  since 
noticed  that  many  natives  call  me  by  that  name 
when  speaking  about  me  among  themselves. 
When  they  address  me,  they  gener  lly  call  me 
‘Afiana’—  O,  Sir,  or  Master;’  sometimes  ‘Se 
kulu’— old  man,  herdsman,  chief.  Now  Kahenda 
is  composed  of  the  prefix  Ka,  often  used  to  form 
names,  and  of  the  noun  henda,  or  okenda,  which 
signifies  love,  affection,  pity,  commiseration, 
sympathy,  with  no  particle  of  the  unholy  or 
romantic  notions  implied  in  our  word  love, 
therefore,  something  like  the  ’caritas’  of  the 
Qospel.  May  1  deserve  the  name.  The  funny 
thing  about  it  is  that  some  have  thought  me 
too  s  rict  and  ‘bossy’  with  the  natives.  Oi^e 
thing  I  always  liked  in  these  African  children 
of  nature  is  that,  great  liars  as  they  all  are, 
they  rever  judge  a  man  by  hie  words  or  man¬ 
ners,  but  ‘read’  him  in  hie  eyes,  and  very  seldom 
do  they  make  a  m  stake  about  a  man’s  real  dis 
position  towards  them. 

"While  I  am  writing,  our  eighty  chickens, 
knowing  their  feeding  time  better  than  1  do, 
have  gathered  around  my  chair  by  the  house, 
and  some  have  climbed  on  my  shoulders  and  my 
arms.  ‘The  thickens  love  you, ’  said  Kambal 
kena,  thus  gently  reminding  mu  that  I  should 
remember  them.  ‘Yes,’  I  say,  ‘they  love  me  for 
the  corn’s  sake;  and  the  cows  love  me  for  the 
salt’s  sake;  aod  you  and  the  natives  love  me 
for  my  cloth’s  sake.’  ‘Yes,’  laughs  the  boy,  ‘so 
it  is.’  ‘And  I,  what  do  1  love  you— the  natives 
— for  f  Do  I  love  you  for  your  salt,  or  your 
cloth,  or  aught  I  get  from  you  T’  ‘No,  you 
don’t’  ‘What  do  I  love  you  for,  then  f’  ‘You 
love  us  just  because  you  love  us.’  ‘No;  that  s 
not  enough.  1  love  you  for  God’s  sake ;  because 
He  loved  me  so  that  He  gave  Hie  own  Son ;  and 
Jesus  loved  me  so  that  He  gave  Himself ;  that 
is  why  now  I  give  myself  that  you,  too,  may 
know  that  God  is  Love. ’  ‘Echo  I  that’s  so,’ 
says  Kambakona,  and  others  within  ear’s  range, 
chopping  wood,  or  digging  the  foundations  of 
the  new  house,  inquire,  ‘What  ia  this  he  saysf’ 
And  then  Kambakona  explains;  aod  to-night  in 
the  grass  huts  around  the  fires,  this  saying  will 
be  the  subject  of  general  conversation  till  10  or 
11  o’clock. 

"1  induced  the  men  to  stay  to  a  meeting,  and 
BO  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  fifteen  atten 
tive  nativea  from  two  important  neighboring 
towns.  1  sang  a  hymn  in  Umbundu,  explaining 
every  stanxa ;  read  a  chapter  on  the  birth  of 
Christ  and  explained  His  miaaion ;  all  our  staff 
sang  in  English.  Lea  played  the  carnet.  Bell 
the  violin ;  and  the  natives  left  us  delighted 
with  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  In  the 
afternoon,  other  men  came  and  discussed  the  war 
with  our  laborers.  S  retched  out  upon  the  grass, 
I  had  a  varied  conversation  with  some  of  our 
natives,  the  Sabbath  and  rum  questions  being  of 
immediate  practical  interest  to  all  of  us.  I  was 
glad  to  notice  the  intelligence  manifested  in 
some  of  their  remarks.  Calling  their  attention 
to  the  tact  that  every  good  thing  we  enjoy  is 
given  us  by  God  (enumerating  some  of  them), 
I  aaked  them  whether  they  ever  thanked  Him 
for  all  His  good  gifts.  One  native  said :  ‘Yes, 
we  thank  Him.  Whatever  happens,  we  say 


"Qod  has  done  it;"  the  rain  is  from  God;  the 
corn  is  from  God ;  the  beans  are  from  God ;  the 
avoalende  (rum)  is  from  God.’  Here  I  stopped 
him,  saying:  ‘No,  rum  ia  not  from  God.  The 
bad  things  are  not  from  God.  They  are  given 
us,  from  bad  men,  or  from  Satan.  God  does 
not  approve  of  them.  The  evil  ia  not  from  God.  ’ 
Then  I  went  on  explaining  the  idea  of  sin, 
(which  is  entirely  new  to  the  African  mind) 
and  spoke  of  the  great  patience  and  love  of  God 
toward  his  ungrateful  creatures.  To  exemplify 
pardon  ins  love,  I  reminded  one  present  of  the 
fact  that  when  he  came  the  first  time  to  see  me, 
he  sold  me  nine  rotten  eggs.  *lf  you  had  done 
that  to  another  white  man,  for  instance  to  a 
Boer,  would  he  not  have  got  angry ;  would  he 
not  have  punished  you  7’  The  others  nodded 
assent,  while  he  tried  to  assert  that  his  eggs 
were  good  Turning  to  the  others  I  asked : 
‘Now,  did  1  get  angry  7  Did  I  punish  him  7 
‘No,’  said  one,  ‘you  left  ihe  punishment  to 
God.’  Thia  streak  of  religious  genius  was  more 
than  I  expected  from  these  men,  and  I  felt  that 
God’s  Spirit  was  working  in  their  dark  souls. 

"We  should  all  like  to  get  ‘The  Christian 
Herald’  regularly  at  thia  station,  not  only  for 
our  own  sakes,  but  as  a  pictorial  educator  for 
our  station  boys  The  three  books  of  Dr.  H. 
M.  Field  which  I  brought  with  us,  have  been 
all  read  with  such  relish  by  the  whole  party  in 
turn,  that  we  are  all  anxious  to  get  those 
volumes  by  the  same  author  which  1  left  in  the 
o£Bce  library.  Please  remember  our  nascent 
library  when  you  have  books  to  give  away. 
Large  colored  Bible  pictures  for  Sunday  school 
scrolls  would  be  very  useful  here,  and  all  good 
pictures.  Also,  a  good  sized  cut  of  Lincoln 
would  not  be  amiss,  and  all  printed  matter 
will  reach  us  economically  by  mail.  The  Lives 
of  A'endell  Phillips,  Lloyd  Garrison,  Fred 
Douglass,  Lincoln,  etc.,  as  publiehed  by  Funk 
and  Wagnall’s  in  a  series  would  be  a  good  tonic 
to  our  ‘Liberators'  here.  By  mail  you  can  also 
send  us,  as  samples,  in  strong  paper  or  cloth, 
seeds  of  any  useful  or  beautiful  plant  worth  in¬ 
troducing  here.  No  nettles,  or  thistles  please. 
With  kind  regards  to  all  friends. 

Faithfully  yours,  Heu  Chatelaih. 


THE  LATEST  NEWS  FKOM  THE  YOUNG 
MEN’S  CHBISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

An  interesting  conference  of  the  International 
Committee  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associ¬ 
ations  and  its  Secretaries  has  just  been  held. 
There  were  present  six  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  Its  thirty  three  home  Secretaries ;  also 
Mr.  John  T.  Swift,  Secretary  in  Japan ;  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  W.  White,  recently  Secretary  in  India, 
aod  Dr.  Williamson  of  the  British  College 
Christian  Union.  All  the  features  of  the  Com 
mittee’s  work  were  carefully  presented  and 
showed  a  year  of  very  remarkable  growth  in 
every  direction. 

To  the  work  among  students  ten  Secretaries 
are  now  devoting  all  or  a  considerable  part  of 
their  time.  They  have  charge  of  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  and  special  fields  in  the 
department.  There  are  nearly  six  hundred  asso¬ 
ciations  under  their  supervision  and  work  has 
been  inaugurated  for  students  in  profeesional 
and  normal  schools,  and  for  boys  in  preparatory 
and  high  schools.  The  four  summer  lonfer- 
encee,  including  the  one  at  Northfield,  under 
Mr.  Moody’s  direction,  had  an  attendance  of 
over  1,000  students,  and  were,  as  heretofore,  very 
practical  gatherings. 

The  Kailroad  Department  has  increased  its 
force  to  six  Secretaries.  There  are  135  railroad 
associations  and  a  large  part  of  the  railroad 
employees  are  being  reached  by  them;  8150,000 
was  appropriated  the  past  year  by  railroad  cor¬ 
porations  for  sustaining  this  work  among  their 
men,  in  addition  to  a  large  sum  toward  the 
erection  of  buildings  for  it.  This  fond  repre¬ 
sents  the  interest  on  three  million  dollars  at 


five  per  cent.,  and  is  practically  an  endowment 
contributing  towards  the  stability  of  these  asso¬ 
ciations.  But  on  account  of  their  unusually 
difficult  and  changing  circumitancea  they  would 
probably  pass  rapidly  out  of  existence  if  the 
steady  watchful  oversight  of  the  six  interna¬ 
tional  Secretaries  were  not  given  to  them.  The 
corporations  rarely  contribute  to  this  work  of 
supervision.  One  railroad  man  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  a  large  part  of  his  time  in  special  evan¬ 
gelistic  work  among  his  fellows,  under  the  Com¬ 
mittee's  direction. 

Work  for  colored  men,  under  the  experienced 
colored  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  is  prose¬ 
cuted  earnestly  in  moet  of  the  colored  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  and  in  a  number  of  cities. 
An  interesting  work  is  done  among  American 
Indians,  and  an  Indian  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  alter  an  extended  course  of  training,  is 
in  charge  of  it.  There  are  nearly  fifty  Indian 
associations. 

The  Educational  Department  has  made  marked 
progress  and  a  higher  type  of  educational  work 
is  being  done  in  the  associations.  There  are 
about  25  (XX)  students  in  the  association  classes. 
This  work  has  been  fittingly  called  a  university 
by  gas  light,  as  most  of  these  classes  are  held 
in  the  evening.  It  has  helped  a  large  body  of 
working  young  men  to  help  themselves. 

Ihe  Physical  Department  has  improved  the 
character  and  moral  tone  of  physical  work,  not 
only  in  our  associations,  but  in  all  orgac  izations 
devoti^d  to  athletics.  This  organisation  is  the 
chief  agency  that  trains  instructors  in  gymnas¬ 
tics  and  athletics.  It  insists  upon  an  all  round 
cultivation  of  the  body  as  the  object  of  physical 
culture. 

The  work  in  foreign  mission  lands,  where  the 
Committee  supports  twelve  Secretaries,  has  bad 
a  year  of  good  progress.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  educational  institutions.  Thousands 
of  young  men  in  missionary  lands  devote  the 
first  half  hour  of  each  morning  to  prayer  and 
Bible  study,  and  many  have  volunteered  lor  mis¬ 
sionary  work  among  their  own  people.  In  no 
previous  year  has  this  work  been  so  helpful  and 
received  the  support  of  missionaries  as  during 
the  past  year. 

The  Student  Volunteer  Movement  is  in  or¬ 
ganic  relation  with  this  Committee,  which 
has  now  over  3, COO  students  pledged  to  go  as 
missionaries,  as  the  denominational  Boards  may 
find  opportunity  to  use  them.  Twelve  hundred 
miGsiouaries  have  already  gone  to  the  foreign 
field  ar  a  result  of  these  efforts.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  is  also  closely  allied  wi'.h  the  Student  Move¬ 
ments  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent, 
through  which  some  1,600  students  have  volun¬ 
teered  for  missionary  wore,  nearly  half  of  whom 
are  now  on  the  field.  One  of  its  Secretaries  is 
the  Secretary  of  this  world-wide  student  move¬ 
ment. 

Ihe  latest  and  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
work  of  the  Committee  is  that  of  its  Army  and 
Navy  Christian  Commission,  which  was  organ¬ 
ized  immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  which  our  readers  have  followed  with  so 
much  interest  through  Mr.  Moody’s  frequent 
reports.  It  had  at  one  time  tome  seventy  tents 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  Secretaries  in  charge 
ecattered  thro  gb  all  the  camps  in  ih  s  country, 
Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Almost  ae  soon  as  fighting  began  at  Santiago 
our  Secretaries  with  the  r  large  tents  were  in 
the  field  caring  for  the  sick  aod  wounded.  Ibey 
have  worked  in  the  greate-t  harmony  with  all 
other  agencies  engaged  in  efforts  for  soldiers 

This  work  has  received  the  hearty  commenda 
tion  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Comoianding  Gen¬ 
eral,  and  nearly  all  the  officers  in  command  of 
camps  or  divisions  of  the  army ;  and  has  had 
the  hearty  co  operation  of  almost  the  entire  force 
from  the  Commander- in  Chief  down 

The  cost  of  this  extended  work  for  1898  will  be 
about  880.000  for  the  general  work,  and  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  work  not  less  than  870,000,  a 
total  of  8150,000.  The  latter  has  already  cost 
over  850  000  during  the  four  months  of  the  war. 
Generous  contributions  will  be  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  if  it  is  to  be  continued  ae  successfully  dur¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  the  year  and  it  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  now  as  it  was  while  th  war  was  in 
active  progress.  Contributions  are  earnrsUy 
asked  and  may  be  sent  to  F.  B  Schenck,  Treas¬ 
urer,  3  ,7est  Twenty-ninth  street.  New  York. 
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Intboddotion  to  the  Study  of  Sociology.  By 
J.  H.  W.  StuckeoberK-  Mew  Yore  A.  C. 
ArooetroDg  aod  Son.  81.50. 

This  book  marks  the  steady  progress  and  com 
mandiog  position  of  the  science  of  sociology, 
and  is  a  stepping  stone  to  its  more  thorough  pur¬ 
suit.  The  work  is  called  by  its  author  a  mere 
introduction  to  the  subject,  and  is  cast  in  a 
form  suited  to  intelligent  beginners  in  its 
definite  study;  yet  so  wide  reaching  is  the  pur¬ 
view  of  the  volume,  so  ample  and  encyclopaedic 
its  material,  and  so  profound  the  treatment  that 
it  will  prove  exceedingly  interesting  and  helpful 
even  to  specialists. 

Or.  Stuckenberg  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  his 
task.  As  a  former  aucceesful  pastor  in  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Lutheran  Church,  a  student,  lecturer 
and  writer  in  Berlin  for  fourteen  years,  and  a 
recognised  authority  on  philosophical  and  socio 
logical  subjects,  he  has  had  opportunity  for 
studying  the  field  occupied  by  this  book  from 
various  points  of  view,  and  for  obtaining  a  mas 
tery  of  fact  and  method  poseessed  by  few.  Ger¬ 
man  thoroughness,  American  practicality  and 
Christian  sympathy  combine  to  give  great  large 
ness  of  thought  with  ethical  and  spiritual 
elements  too  often  lacking. 

We  have  had  previous  occasion  to  commend 
Dr.  Stuckenberg’s  labors  in  the  department  of 
social  science,  and  are  assured  by  the  present 
volume  that  no  safer  or  better  equipped  guide 
for  students  of  sociology  has  been  written  on  the 
subject  in  our  country.  The  pedagogic  intent  of 
the  book  has  given  it  a  form  suited  for  either 
private  study  or  the  class-room.  It  contains  the 
special  matter  used  as  the  basis  of  the  author’s 
lectures  at  Harvard.  A  valuable  bibliography 
is  appended  to  the  successive  chapters,  which 
will  prove  very  helpful  in  the  study  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  branch  of  the  subject. 

The  opening  chapter  treats  of  the  genesis  of  the 
idea  of  society.  It  gives  a  profoundly  thought 
ful  review  of  the  history  of  social  conditions  in 
different  times  and  lands.  Whole  periods  are 
condensed  into  single  sentences.  The  learning 
and  philosophic  refiection  displayed  are  so 
abundant  as  sometimes  to  clog  the  clear  style  of 
the  writer;  yet  the  variety  of  thought  and  ite 
practical  poeitiveness  keep  the  attention  alert 
and  reward  the  effort  to  follow  his  quick  and 
sure  steps 

Herder  in  Germany  was  the  great  source  of  the 
modern  study  of  society.  Lotze  is  hie  continua- 
tor.  Comte,  however,  was  the  first  to  make 
social  science  an  Aaron’s  rod,  or  Joseph’s  sheaf 
to  which  all  else  must  bow.  He  invented  the 
terms  “sociology”  and  “altruism.”  With  all 
his  faults  his  work  in  this  direction  is  still  of 
great  value. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  immense  amount  of 
thought  given  to  the  science  of  society  since 
their  day,  only  a  scaffolding  has  so  far  been 
erected.  There  is  room  and  demand  for  all  that 
can  be  done  by  students,  theorists,  legislators 
and  practical  specialists  in  this  field  of  universal 
concern. 

The  idea  of  society,  and  the  scope  of  sociology 
are  discussed  by  the  writer  with  great  thorough¬ 
ness  and  philosophical  acumen.  Social  forces 
and  their  interaction  are  the  matter  of  investisa- 
tion.  The  social  side  of  other  ssiences  must  be 
taken  into  account,  but  the  sociologist  is  not 
bound  to  explain  the  universe  nor  to  provide  for 
its  governance. 

Sociology  is  a  science  by  itself,  and  deserves  a 
high  place  among  other  disciplines.  It  is 
treated  of  under  three  heads:  The  Principles  of 
Society;  The  Evolution  of  these  Principles;  and 
Sociological  Ethics,  or  the  Progress  of  Society. 

The  author  invents  the  term,  “Sociation,”  to 
describe  the  social  impulse  and  habit  of  man¬ 
kind.  It  means  more  than  “aggregation,”  and 
is  more  primary  and  definite  than  association.” 


It  implies  what  must  be  in  order  that  society 
may  be.  The  problem  of  society  as  such  is 
stated  sharply  and  argued  powerfully.  The 
criticism  of  Spencer’s  biological  and  institu¬ 
tional  sociology  is  most  trenchant.  Mr.  Spencer 
interprets  all  phenomena,  including  those  of 
society,  in  terms  of  matter,  motive  and  force, 
which  he  declares  to  be  inscrutable.  But  how 
can  we  extract  intelligence  from  ignorance,  the 
knowable  from  the  unknowable  T  Of  what  use 
can  these  mysterious  symbols  be  for  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  society  f 

The  book  does  not  undertake  to  apply  the 
principles  derived  from  this  preliminary  study 
of  the  main  subject  in  a  concrete  manner ;  but 
its  great  excellence  is  in  the  pre  eminence 
everywhere  given  to  the  moral  element.  One  of 
the  geatest  perversions  of  modern  time  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  isolation  of  the  economic  force, 
as  if  independent  of  ethical,  religious  and  social 
considerations.  The  industrial  world  would  be 
transformed  if  the  ethical  were  made  to  dominate 
the  economic  factor.  A  regeneration  of  States 
is  the  thing  absolutely  needed.  The  balance  of 
national  judgment  is  held  in  a  Christian  hand 
by  the  author.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  wil] 
be  able  to  continue  his  most  useful  work,  and 
that  many  leaders  of^tbe  people  will  follow  in 
hie  careful  footsteps. 

China  in  Transformation.  By  Archibald  R 
Colquboun.  With  Frontispiece,  Maps  and 
Diagrams.  New  York :  Harper  and  Broth¬ 
ers.  83. 

This  author  is  an  accepted  authority,  few 
men  having  had  his  opportunities  to  penetrate 
the  country,  and  study  the  people  and  the  gov 
ernment  of  this  vast  and  shadowed  realm.  His 
apprehension  of  affairs  within  and  wi'hout  in 
clear  and  comprehensive  and  be  writes  in  a  most 
lucid,  direct  and  forcible  style  for  a  definite 
purpose.  Tbe^iook,  therefore,  is  not  only  a  com. 
plete  picture  of  China  as  it  is,  physically,  politi¬ 
cally,  diplomatically,  socially  and  commercially, 
but  it  also  makes  plain  the  causes  which  are 
working  out  the  transformation,  together  with 
the  means  which  England,  foremost  among 
nations,  may'legitimately  employ  to  hasten  and 
to  give  character  to  the  change. 

First  of  all  comes  the  matter  of  communica¬ 
tion  ;  railways  and  steamboats  must  solve  the 
prime  problem  of  a  market.  The  congestion  is 
in  many  parts  absolute.  Famine  can  destroy  a 
million  lives  while  relief  strives  in  vain  to  reach 
the  starving.  The  river-ways  are  vast  in  reach 
and  capability ;  they  need  the  simplest  of  mod¬ 
ern  improvements.  The  land  paths  for  immense 
railways  are^clearly  defined  ;  capital  and  enter 
prise  are  necessary  to  build  them.  For  both  these 
undertakings  the  chief  lack  is  initiative;  some¬ 
body  must  show  the  Chinese  how  to  begin. 
They  lay  forever  in  the  ruts  of  habit  and  custom. 
So  the  railway  concessions  which  are  now  agi 
tating  at  least  three  European  nations  are  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era. 

Next  in  importance  is'a  reformed  fiscal  sys 
tern ;  the  revenues  of  the  Empire  are  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  chaos  and  speculation.  The  whole  ad¬ 
ministration  is  a  system  of  purchase  and  sale  of 
official  position ;  a  forming  of  the  customs  and 
duties  which  amounts  to  blackmail  on  the  one 
hand  and  venality  of  officials  on  the  other.  The 
universality  of  the  corruption  is  its  justification 
in  the  eyes  of  the  offenders. 

Third  in  the  steps  of  reform  is  the  purifies 
tion  of  the  central  government.  “The  Chinese 
government  is  like  a  pear,  rotten  at  the  core” 
Palace  intrigue  is  the  feature  of  to-day.  The 
lately  fallen  Li  Hung  Chang,  is  the  represents 
tive  of  the  Empress  dowager,  “with  Russia  as 
his  second  line  of  retreat.”  The  government 
is  planned  for  internal  administration  only; 
when  it  comes  to  meeting  outside  powers  and 
fighting  for  itself,  it  breaks  down.  The  officers 
of  great  responsibility  are  overloaded;  no  mortal 
man  is  equal  to  their  demands. 


This  is  the  situation  in  briefest  outline. 
Every  chapter  of  Mr.  Colquboun ’■  bock  is  a 
treatise  of  value.  His  sketch  of  the  rsaources 
of  China  is  exhaustive,  his  picture  of  the  people 
is  an  ethnic  study.  The  relations  of  China  to 
the  world  are  shown  in  strong  lights;  the  clash 
of ’interests  becomes  a -ute  and  decisive  under 
his  touch.  He  is  fair  to  England's  great  rival, 
Russia;  he  knows  what  Japan  on  the  one  band 
and  France  on  the  other  are  purposing  to  do  and 
to  secure  He  points  out  England’s  onjective 
and  shows  how  the  great  valley  of  the  Yangtse 
can  be  exploited;  and  his  statesmanlilie  and 
humane  views  are  all  the  more  vigorously  stated 
and  command  greater  respect  from  the  fact  that 
he  sees  clearly  the  way  they  look  and  the  path 
to  their  realisation 

In  fine,  this  is  the  beet  book  on  China  and 
the  Chinese  since  Williams  gave  us  hie  Middle 
Kingdom.  It  is  a  summary  of  all  that  is  known, 
all  that  is  to  be  desired,  concerning  the  celestial 
Empire,  and  it  presents  the  ground  for  fears  of 
the  final  dismemberment  and  of  hope  for  the 
substantial  restoration  of  the  great  Kingdom. 
“China  is  no  longer  a  buffer  State;”  it  is  a 
sphere  in  which  European  civilization,  commerce 
and  social  conditions  must  work  toward  the  re¬ 
generation  of  a  people  and  their  inrarporat'on 
among  the  nations  of  the  modern  world.  The 
book  is  optimistic  in  the  truest  sense;  it  shows 
the  way  to  the  best.  All  lovers  of  their  race 
will  take  hope  from  it  for  the  millions  whom  it 
brings  to  their  knowledge.  All  lovers  of  truth 
and  righteousness  wi'l  pray  that  the  day  when 
the  transformation  is  complete  may  be  one  of 
real  gratulation  for  the  redemption  of  one  third 
of  the  human  family. 

Early  Lrttsrb  of  Gkoror  William  Curtis  to 
John  S.  Dwight,  Brook  Farm  and  Con 
CORD.  Edited  by  George  Willis  Cooke.  New 
York :  Harper  and  Brothers.  81. 50. 

Those  who  will  the  most  enjoy,  appreciate  and 
profit  bjf  these  letters  of  the  admired  and  beloved 
Curtis,  are  his  more  intima'e  friends  of  later 
years,  to  whom  they  will  prove  a  golden  key  to 
the  mystic  treasure  houie  of  his  affluent  mind 
and  heart.  A  ripe  manhood  in  like  a  great  rive 
whose  head  springs  and  contributing  streams 
lie  afar  in  the  unvisited  realms  above.  To  jour¬ 
ney  thitber  from  the  plain  where  the  placid  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  deep  current  meets  one  daily  is  a 
pilgrimage  of  love,  a  joy  of  rarest  discovery. 
Since  the  middle  “fifties,”  Mr.  Curtin  baa  be 
longed  to  us  all.  He  came  to  New  York  as  the 
“Howadji”  of  the  Nile  and  of  Syria,  he  was  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  on  the  lecture  plat-  ' 
form,  he  charmed  us  in  the  piges  of  Putnam,  in¬ 
spired  all  true  men  through  the  Tribune  wrote 
like  a  sage  in  the  first  illustrated  “Weekly,” 
and  issued  bis  mandates  and  oracles  from  the 
“Easy  Chair.”  The  generations  of  bis  readers 
have  paid  him  a  loyal  homage  as  steady  and  fer 
vent  as  if  be  were  born  to  be  their  ideal.  They 
loved  him  to  the  last  and  mourned  him  as*a 
peerless  prince  and  champion.  We  recall  his 
later  looks  when  the  beard  was  white,  and  the 
“still  brown  head”  was  touched  with  gray.  In 
his  person,  bis  presence  and  hie  speech  were 
those  strong  appeals  to  confidence  and  admira¬ 
tion  which  invariably  move  the  many;  there 
was  a  glint  of  fine  polish  which  told  the  stuff 
he  was  made  of  and  the  high  temper  to  which  it 
had  come  by  the  proceesas  of  dexterous  use  and 
continuous  training.  It  needed  but  this  book, 
giving  the  genesis  of  his  genius  and  showing  the 
groeth  of  his  inimitable  style,  to  complete  our 
knowledge  of  one  of  our  most  engaging  writers, 
one  of  the  most  commanding  figures  in  our  liter¬ 
ary  world. 

Here  we  find  Curtin  a  youth  of  eighteen 
among  the  “Transcendentalists”  at  “Brook 
Farm,  ”  catching  all  the  fire  and  sweetness  of 
that  splendid  fraternity,  yet  never  losing  himself 
in  the  mists  of  unreality  or  falling  into  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  dreamy  error.  He  was  too  real,  too 
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prectical,  to  attempt  to  walk  on  air  from  thoee 
heighta  anpreme ;  and  yet  the  experience  en 
riched  hia  mind  and  enlaged  hia  heart.  Here  be 
found  frienda  for  life ;  kindred  apirita  wboae  fel¬ 
lowship  waa  dear  to  him  ever  after;  aspiring 
aoula  who  taught  him  how  to  diaenthrall  hia 
own  apirit  and  give  hia  life  a  borison  wide  aa 
the  unbounded  sea.  And  among  them  all.  chief 
in  many  ways  to  him  was  the  man  to  whom 
these  letters  are  addressed,  John  S.  Dwight, 
Boston’s  great  musical  authority  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  whose  “Journal”  gave  tone  to  the 
singera  of  a  thousand  circles,  and  raised  the 
standard  of  music-ideals  to  a  height  that  is  yet 
maintained.  From  1842  to  1854,  these  letters 
follow  ths  opening  of  Curtis’s  literary  life,  the 
efflorescence  of  his  soul.  To  know  how  Curtis 
felt  and  wrote  “when  he  was  a  boy,”  is  a 
delight  at  da  revelation.  The  dawn  of  senti¬ 
ment,  the  first  dip  of  the  plummet  to  sound  the 
depths  of  religion,  the  beginnings  of  his  con¬ 
verse  with  nature,  the  first  fiights  of  his  fancy 
in  art  and  poetry,  these  are  things  rich  and  rare 
in  themselves,  for  be  was  never  jejune  or  intoxi¬ 
cated  by  bis  own  eloquence.  But  aa  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  mastership  which  be  soon  reached 
and  which  he  swayed  like  a  sceptre  for  so  many 
years,  they  are  peculiarly  instructive  and  fasci¬ 
nating.  We  follow  them  with  keenest  pleasure, 
and  in  the  end  we  come  to  know  better,  not  Cur¬ 
tis  only,  but  the  men  and  women  who  helped 
him  into  life,  which  gives  an  additional  value 
to  this  book.  Fortunate  for  us  all  it  is  that 
these  letters  have  been  preserved  in  bulk  and 
are  now  published  with  such  a  full  and  sympa 
thetic  introduction. 

The  “Tranecendentalists”  were  men  before 
the  age.  They  bad  faults  of  doctrine  and  of 
manners.  But  they  paid  the  full  penalty  for 
their  heresies;  their  schemes  of  aseociation 
failed,  even  such  publications  an  the  “Dial” 
and  tbe  “Harbinger”  went  down  into  the  piti¬ 
less  sea  of  practicality.  “Brook  Farm*’  faded 
like  a  dream ;  it  is  remembered  not  in  the 
“Blitbedale  Romance”  of  Hawthorne,  but  in 
tbe  Bean  patch  of  Ihoreau.  And  vet  a  new  age 
was  born;  a  new  tra  dawned.  The  intense 
materialism  of  New  Btgland  life,  tbe  money 
making  cult  that  still  threatens  to  overwhelm 
us,  received  a  check  that  gave  a  breathing  time. 
How  precious  it  was  we  now  begin  to  know. 
Many  of  those  dreams  came  true.  Slavery  has 
vanished  behind  a  mighty  cloud  of  war,  liberal 
religious  thought  has  come  to  its  throne,  broth 
erbood  of  men,  community  of  interest,  unity  of 
faith,  are  all  to  the  fore.  It  in  the  thought, 
the  beating  heart  of  that  sweet  fellowship  that 
baptized  Curtis  and  gave  him  to  the  world. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

A  characteristic  story  of  life  among  tbe  semi- 
criminal  classes  of  London,  by  W.  Pett  Ridge, 
in  Bn  Order  of  the  Magietrate.  The  girl  “Mor- 
demly”  is  a  child  of  poverty  and  crime,  with  a 
little  career  that  is  deeply  interesting  for  its 
contact  with  all  sides  of  that  “society”  into 
which  such  children  are  born  and  among  which 
they  are  thrown.  As  in  tbe  story  of  “Secretary 
to  Bayne,  M.  P.,”  the  realism  is  complete,  en¬ 
tirely  within  the  probable,  and  bears  the  stamp 
of  truth  to  fact.  The  worst  features  are  touched 
so  delicately  aa  not  to  offend  and  the  slang, 
or  argot,  of  the  street  is  so  bandied  as  to  give 
life- likeness  and  piquancy  to  scenes  and  speech. 
Tbe  humor  of  the  book  is  taking  and  the  pathos 
real.  Whatever  in  true  becomes  instructive,  and 
if  in  anything  tbe  author  exaggerates  or  colors 
too  highly,  be  yet  suggests  tbe  truth  and  follows 
so  closely  tbe  lines  of  probability  as  to  make  an 
impression  of  trustworthiness  and  good  faith 
toward  tbe  reader.  While  he  seeks  to  entertain, 
he  would  also  teach.  The  management  and 
reform  of  tbe  “proletariat”  is  a  living  issue. 
We  think  this  book  helps  to  give  light  on  tbe 
solution  of  the  gravest  social  problems.  (New 
York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  tl.25. ) 

I 


The  hard  work  and  poor  fare  of  the  Polish  or 
Russian  peasant  is  vividly  portrayed  by  Henry 
Sienkiewiecs  in  The  Fate  of  a  Soldier,  which 
has  been  translated  fromtbe  Polish  by  J.  Chris¬ 
tian  Bay.  It  is  tbe  story  of  a  pious  and  simple 
peasant  who  owns  a  little  piece  of  land  and  con¬ 
tentedly  works  it  with  the  help  of  his  wife,  but 
when  war  is  declared,  tbe  ignorant  fellow  is  told 
that  he  must  fight  to  defend  wife  and  child  or 
they  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  invader.  Hia 
great  strength  and  unreasoning  obedience  to  his 
superiors  make  him  a  brave  and  fierce  warrior, 
although  too  dull  to  rise  from  the  ranks,  “be¬ 
lieving  tbe  French  to  be  Germans,  only  worse 
than  tbe  real  ones.  ”  At  tbe  close  of  tbe  war, 
this  child  of  nature  returns,  h's  breast  covered 
with  medale,  but  broken  in  health  and  with  bad 
habits  contracted  in  camp,  so  drunken  and  laty 
that  bis  vainglorious  tales  are  only  half  be¬ 
lieved  by  bin  hard-working  wife,  who  is  trying 
to  lighten  the  mortgage  on  their  houee.  Unable 
to  do  Ibis  without  his  aid,  the  family  are  finally 
turned  out  of  their  home  and  leave  the  village 
beggared,  as  a  result  of  the  good  service  the 
foolish  peasant  baa  given  to  hia  country.  It  is 
a  sad  tale  of  the  apparently  hopeless  conditions 
existing  under  tbe  present  system.  (Sunnyside 
Series  J.  8.  Ogilvie,  New  York.  Paper  cover, 
25  cents. ) 

Tbe  story  of  Custer’s  last  fight  ie  to  be  held 
in  tbe  memory  of  men,  like  the  ch»rge  of  the 
Light  Brigade  at  Balaclava.  Mr.  Elbridge  S. 
Brooks  has  given  it  a  freeb  coloring  with  some 
new  features  of  tbe  yet  unexplcred  mystery, 
making  Sitting  Bull  tbe  central  figure  ae  The 
Master  of  the  Strong  Hearts.  By  tbe  simple 
expedient  of  telling  the  story  from  the  Indian 
side,  the  author  brings  out  tbe  character  of  th» 
two  rival  chiefs  and  the  inside  history  of  tbe 
rising  against  the  Ucited  States  forces.  Inci 
dentally,  he  touches  on  many  questions  of  Indian 
policy,  is  especially  severe  on  the  agencies  which 
furnish  tbe  savages  better  guns  and  ammunition 
than  that  served  by  government  contractors  to 
the  regulars ;  shows  the  reason  of  Custer’s  fall 
and  the  sad  failure  to  send  him  support,  and 
gives  us  in  the  case  of  a  renegade  soldier  tbe 
true  character  of  tbe  so-called  “squaw  man.” 
Tbe  return  of  “Comanche,”  tbe  Kentucky 
“Sorrel,”  which  became  tbe  petted  pensioner  of 
tbe  Seventh,  ae  tbe  sole  survivor  of  Custer’s 
fight  is  dramatically  given  and  furnishes  a  capi 
tal  finish  to  the  spirited  tale.  Tbe  illustrations 
by  William  M.  Carey  are  excellent.  It  in  a 
rarely  good  boys’  book  (New  York,  E.  P.  Dut¬ 
ton  and  Company,  f  1  50. ) 

In  The  Lost  Qold  of  the  Montezumas,  a  Story 
of  tbe  Alamo,  by  William  O.  Stoddard,  an  igno¬ 
rant  young  Indian  brave  while  reconnoitering 
comes  upon  a  crumbling  Adobe  wail  in  which  be 
discovers  hidden  treasure.  To  him  the  discov 
ery  means  nothing,  but  lie  known  that  the  hero  c 
Big  Knife,  (the  Texan  Colonel  Bowie,)  has  long 
sought  such  treasure,  and  to  him  he  confides  the 
secret  on  his  return  to  camp.  The  etory  is  ore 
of  the  Texan  border,  and.the'scenea  are  thoee  of 
the  struggle  between  tbe  Spanish-Mexicans, 
helped  by  the  hostile  North  American  Indians, 
and  the  brave  bands  of  Texan  settlers  under 
General  Samuel  Houston.  Many  of  the  native 
Mexicans  welcomed  the  Americans  and  aided 
them  in  their  endeavors  to  weaken  the  power  of 
tbe  descendants  of  tbe  Spanish  conquerors  under 
Santa  Anna.  They  longed  to  appease  tbe  sup¬ 
posed  wrath  of  the  old  gods  by  a  human  sacri¬ 
fice,  that  of  their  enemy.  In  the  heroic  defense 
of  tbe  fort  of  the  Alamo,  the  brave  band  under 
Colonel  Bowie  is  annihilated,  and  tbe  fort  tak  n 
by  Santa  Anna,  a  costly  victory,  which  so  weak 
ened  his  army  that  he  wan  defeated  soon  after  by 
General  Houston,  and  Texas  was  freed  from 
Mexican  rule.  Tbe  story  gives  much  of  tbs  old 
Mexican  legend  and  folk  krealongwitb  the  thrill¬ 
ing  scenes  of  border  warfare.  (J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia.  11.50.) 


Anna  Alice  Chapin  gives  in  Wonder  Tales 
from  Wagner,  tbe  sources  of  tbe  legends  from 
which  tbe  theme  of  Wagner's  operas  are  taken, 
and  compares  his  work  with  the  versions  given 
by  tbe  English  poets,  Tennyson,  Matthew  Arnold 
and  others.  This  in  a  continuation  of  the  work 
begun  in  a  former  volume,  “The  Story  of  the 
Rhinegold,”  and  tbe  simple  language  preserves 
tbe  quaintnees  of  the  old  folk  lore,  while  it  re 
veals  the  universal  truths  that  underlie  the 
stories  of  Tannhauser,  Lohengrin  and  Elea, 
Tristan  and  Isolde;  while  tbe  author  brings  out 
tbe  kindly  humor  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  Master- 
singer  of  Nuremberg,  and  the  triumph  of  inspira¬ 
tion  over  poetry.  Older  people  will  find  these 
tales  interesting  as  well  as  the  young  folks. 
(New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  fl.25  ) 

Pestaiozzi's  Letters  on  Early  Education,  ad- 
drereed  to  J.  P.  Greaves,  Esquire,  were  writtm 
in  1819  and  translated  from  the  German  manu¬ 
script  in  1827,  yet  tbe  vital  truth  of  hia  ideas  ie 
only  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  Dealing  with 
tbe  subject  of  infant  education,  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  mothers  in  tbe  training  of  their  children, 
it  ie  the  latest  and  fullest  exposit  on  of  tbe 
great  teacher’s  views ;  its  re-publication  is  most 
timely  now  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  get 
mothers  to  co-operate  in  the  early  education  of 
their  little  ones.  The  thirtyfourth  and  conclud¬ 
ing  letter  of  tbe  series  is  on  the  infiuence  of  the 
Christian  mother  in  the  religious  training  of  the 
young.  The  book  will  be  useful  to  teachers  as 
well  as  parents.  (Syracuse,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  fl. ) 

A  member  of  tbe  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 
has  compiled  a  book  of  social  entertainments  for 
young  people’s  societies  and  church  workers, 
entitled.  Eighty  Pleasant  Evenings.  Each 
chapter  gives  the  program  of  an  evening’s  enter¬ 
tainment,  varied,  amusing  and  instructive,  and 
easily  adapted  to  people  of  all  ages  The  little 
volume  will  prove  a  welcome  aid  to  entertain¬ 
ment  committees  in  planning  their  winter  mtet- 
inge.  (United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
Boston  and  Chicago.  35  cents. ) 

A  late  publication  in  the  “Meseage  of  the 
Mystic  Series,  ”  is  The  Holy  Orail:  The  Silent 
Teacher,  in  which  Mary  Hungerford  Ford  gives 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  literature  of  this 
beautiful  myth,  dwelling  especially  on  tbe  mystic 
teaching  of  the  legend.  (Alice  B.  Stockbam  and 
Company,  Chicago.  $1. ) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  monograph  by  R  A.  M.  Stevenson  on 
“Peter  Paul  RubenV”  issued  as  one  of  the 
regular  numbers  of  The  Portfolio,  is  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  all  tbose  who  care  tor  this  famous 
Dutch  painter,  for  Mr.  Stevenson  has  not  only 
collected  much  information  and  given  it  in  at¬ 
tractive  form,  but  be  has  enriched  hie  pape^r  with 
so  many  beautiful  reproductiens  of  the  painter’s 
work.  There  ate  two  full  page  plates  and  eight 
fine  Sepia  prints  with  innumerable  illustrations 
in  the  text.  The  meet  interest  ng  are  tbe  repro¬ 
ductions  of  sketches  and  drawings  not  so  gen¬ 
erally  familiar  as  the  more  famous  paintings. 
Among  others,  there  ie  a  study  for  St  Catherine, 
copied  from  a  Braun  photograph  that  is  very 
delicate  and  charming.  Thin  periodical  which 
is  issued  quarterly  by  Seeley  and  Company  in 
London,  and  by  tbe  Macmillans  in  this  country 
is  a  valuable  scries  of  monographs  on  artis 
tic  subjects,  each  one  having  a  hundred  pages 
and  between  thirty  and  forty  illustrations. 
(Single  Numbers  are  fl.25. ) 

In  his  paper  on  “The  Evolution  of  H'gh 
Wages  from  Low  Costof  Labor,”  in  the  October 
number  of  Appleton’s  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  points  out  that  in  every 
branch  of  industry  there  has  been  a  prrgressive 
advance  in  the  rate  of  wages,  which  has  oeen 
accompanied  by  and  is  indeed  a  consequence  of 
tbe  general  decline  in  tbe  prices  of  nearly  all 
prcducta.  Mr.  Atkinson  in  such  a  careful  etu 
dent  in  all  these  subjects  that  wha  ever  be  has 
to  say  will  command  attention  and  carry  weight. 
In  the  same  issue  of  this  Magazine  there  will  be 
a  paper  on  “Weather  Freaks  of  tbe  West  In¬ 
dus  ”  by  Felix  L  Oswald,  one  on  “Plant  Life 
in  tbe  Canaries.”  by  Alice  Carter  Cook,  and 
one  on  “Russia  and  the  Slave, ”  by  Professor 
William  Z.  Ripley,  and  Chapter  Fourth  in  the 
eeiies  by  James  Collier  on  “The  Evolution  of 
Colonies,”  which  treats  of  “Tbe  Law.” 
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The  Observer  says  in  the  course  of  its  eeti 
mate  of  Dr.  John  Hall  as  pastor  and  preacher : 

He  preached  for  the  greater  part  of  thirty 
years  to  the  largest  regular  congregation  in  this 
country  twice  on  each  Sabbath,  and  he  usually 
gave  a  third  service  to  some  other  church  or 
society,  and  he  was  present  at  many  committees 
and  boards  and  meetings  on  every  week  day, 
but  “the  church  that  I  serve”  was  ever  upon 
his  heart  and  bis  tongue.  He  not  only  in 
structed  the  people  from  the  pulpit  and  in  the 
prayer  meeting,  baptised  the  children,  married 
the  living  and  buried  the  dead,  but  he  visited 
individually  the  members  of  his  congregation, 
knew  them  all,  talked  and  piayed  with  them, 
and  was  equally  beloved  and  honored  by  the 
North  of  Ireland  servant  girl,  whom  he  asked 
the  mistress’s  permission  to  visit  in  her  elegant 
house,  and  by  the  daughter  of  the  millionaire 
who  was  a  member  of  his  Sabbath-school.  This 
is  only  to  say  that  he  was  a  faithful  servant  of 
Christ,  who  knew  and  did  hie  duty  with  impar 
tiality  and  delight. 

H.s  social  life  was  mostly  absorbed  and  identi¬ 
fied  with  pastoral  work  He  bad  no  time  for 
clubs  and  dinners  and  athletics  and  amueements. 
Not  that  be  was  a  rscluse  or  hostile  to  enjoy¬ 
ment,  but  because  devotion  to  higher  matters 
left  no  room  or  time  for  the  lower.  In  the  one 
society  of  clergymen  to  which  he  be  onged  and 
at  whose  meetings  he  was  most  regular,  hie 
sense  of  humor  and  good  fellowship  was  recog¬ 
nized,  along  with  a  sincerity  and  childlike 
frankness  which  seemed  perfectly  consistent 
with  reverent  demeanor  and  personal  sanctity. 
He  bad  genuine  Irish  wit,  and  in  familiar  con¬ 
versation  loved  to  hear  and  to  tell  a  goed  story, 
but  no  one  ever  heard  from  hie  lips  a  word  which 
had  an  irreverent  or  doubtful  significance.  Dr. 
Hall  wrote  occasionally  for  the  press,  and  a  few 
books  upon  Scriptural  or  religious  subjects 
have  been  issued  over  bis  name,  but  be  gave 
no  time  or  strength  to  authorship.  He  could 
say,  and  probably  desired  to  say,  of  his  people, 
“Ye  are  my  epistles,  known  and  read  of  all 
men,”  and  a  noble  library  it  was,  a  church  of 
believers  who  kept  the  faith,  gave  freely  of 
their  abundance  to  every  good  work,  and  upheld 
their  pastor  in  the  manifold  worthy  objects  to 
which  he  put  his  band.  The  Fifth  Avenue 
Church  have  been  proud  of  their  pastor,  whether 
be  repreeeoted  them  in  London  and  on  the  Con 
tinent  of  Hurope  in  religious  assembliei,  where 
he  spoke  with  a  fervor  and  eloquence  rarely 
rivall^,  or  at  great  meetings  in  our  own  land, 
where  he  stood  for  Qod  and  country  and  pure 
religion,  or  in  the  pulpit  of  their  own  church, 
where  bis  utterances  were  pure  and  elevating 
and  comforting  and  instructive,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  will  wear  the  badge  of  mourning  in  their 
hearts  for  many  days 


The  Examiner  avows  its  willingness  to  bear 
the  obloquy  of  being  uncharitable,  if  such  nar¬ 
rowness  and  worse  should  be  charged  against  it. 
This  for  the  reason  that  it  has  some  convictions, 
inherited  or  acquired,  that  it  cannot  lightly  dis¬ 
miss;  that  it  deems  worth  maintaining  in  view 
of  their  truth ;  and  hence  the  following  comment : 

There  is  a  vast  organization  calling  itself  a 
Christian  Church — and  not  only  that,  but  the 
only  true  Church— whose  ministers  impiously 
claim  that  they  can  and  do  “make  Qod”  out  of 
a  piece  of  bread  or  a  wafer ;  who  refuse  the 
“cup”  to  the  laity,  in  direct  disregard  of  the 
divine  direction,  “Drink  all  ye  of  it”;  who 
teach  their  people  to  worship  a  human  being, 
and  to  pray  to  her  and  to  so  called  “saints”  ; 
who  encourage  the  adoration  of  “relics;”  who 
conduct  the  worship  of  the  church  in  an  un¬ 
known  tongue,  and  deny  their  people  the  right 
to  read  the  Word  of  Qod  unless  by  express  per¬ 
mission  of  the  “priest ;”  who  claim  and  exer 
ciee,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  absolute  spiritual 
authority  over  the  consciences  of  their  fiock, 
and  who  use  that  authority,  whenever  they  have 
the  power,  in  ways  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
freedom  of  the  Qoepel-  These  are  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  this  body  which  differentiate 
it  from  the  simple  church  organization  outlined 
in  the  New  Testament.  Now  the  query  naturally 
arises.  Is  this  body  in  fact  as  in  name,  a 
“Christian  Church?”  The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  A. 
Stimson,  a  Cong;regationaliet  minister  of  this 
city,  says  that  it  is.  It  seems  to  us  that  be  is 
mistaken,  that  such  an  organisation  is  very  far 
indeed  from  being,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  a  Christian  Church.  If  so  to  think  is  un¬ 
charitable,  we  fear  that  we  shall  have  to  bear 
the  reproach  of  uncbaritableness. 


The  Catholic  Review  has  this  intimation  of 
the  interest  of  its  Church  in  the  religious  wel 
fare  of  Catholic  soldiers: 

The  Catholic  Columbian  in  its  last  issue 
prints  a  letter  from  President  McKinley  approv¬ 
ing  of  the  work  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  in  the  army  and  navy  during  the 
late  war  and  then  asks  these  questions :  “Why 
has  not  the  President  expressed  approval  of  the 
religious  work  done  in  the  army  and  navy  by 
the  Catholic  Young  Men’s  National  Union  and 
the  Y.  M.  1.  ?  Because  they  have  done  nothing. 
They  have  not  even  followed  up  their  own  mem 
bers  among  our  ssilsre  and  soldiers.  They  have 
taken  no  advantage  of  the  massing  of  200,000 
men,  idle  in  camp  for  months,  to  scatter  relig¬ 
ious  books  or  papers.  Why  do  our  organizations 
leave  national  opportunities  to  Protestant  asso¬ 
ciations  ?”  The  inference  which  many  will  draw 
from  these  questions  asked  by  the  Columbian 
is  that  Catholic  societies  and  Catholics  indi¬ 
vidually  have  done  nothing  for  their  co-religion¬ 
ists  who  went  to  the  front.  The  Columbian 
ought  to  rexember  that  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
often  does  more  h«rm  than  a  positive  statement. 
The  Catholic  Review  knows  that  in  the  East,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  in  the  West,  the 
Catholic  Truth  Socie  y,  have  supplied  liberally 
Catholic  soldiers  and  sailors  with  scapulars, 
beads,  prayer  books,  writing  materials,  good  lit¬ 
erature,  provisions  and  money,  and  visited  them 
in  their  camps  If  the  Catnolic  Young  Men’s 
National  Union  and  the  Y.  M.  I.  have  not  been, 
as  have  the  above  named  organizations,  solici 
tons  about  the  religious  welfare  of  our  brethren 
at  the  front  it  but  shows  the  timber  they  are 
made  of.  It  le  poor  policy  to  condemn  the  city 
because  there  are  two  unjust  men  in  it. 


The  Scottish  American  takes  a  hand  with  other 
papers  in  the  investigation  of  the  “true  inward¬ 
ness”  of  a  piece  of  vandalism  lately  perpetrate 
in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn — some  miscreant 
having  forced  off  the  bronze  letters  forming  the 
most  eloquent  part  of  the  inscription  upon  the 
Maryland  Monument  there,  impairing  its  beauty 
and  depriving  it  of  much  of  its  historic  value. 
Our  contemporary  says : 

They  are  at  a  loss  to  what  to  attribute  the 
act,  to  vandalism  or  what.  We  think  there  is 
little  room  to  doubt  the  motive — that  it  must 
have  been  done  from  a  mere  love  for  wanton  de¬ 
struction,  otherwise  “cussedness,  ”  and  for  per 
eons  BO  afflicted  no  punishment  could  be  too 
severe  if  it  only  affected  a  permanent  cure. 
True  patriotism  would  love  to  preserve,  not  de¬ 
face,  such  high-prized  memorials,  whether  be¬ 
longing  to  their  own  or  other  countries,  but 
which  it  is  impracticable  to  protect  by  an  iron 
fence  from  ruthless  bands. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  act  must  be 
that  of  some  relic  hunter,  but  that  is  absurd  on 
the  face  of  it,  as  the  culprit  would  be  obliged 
to  hide  away  the  stolen  letters,  while  the  great 
and  almost  sole  pride  of  the  relic  hunter  is 
in  exhibiting  his  treasure  and  telling  where  and 
how  he  got  it  Still  leas  can  it  be  said  that  the 
act  is  one  of  a  common  thief,  for  though  the 
letters  are  of  bronze  they  are  of  little  or  no 
marketable  value.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that 
it  has  been  done  through  a  feeling  of  spite, 
either  towards  this  country  as  a  wnole,  or  the 
State  of  Maryland  particularly.  No ;  as  we  have 
said,  it  moat  have  been  done  through  “sheer 
cues^neea,  ”  and  for  those  capable  of  and  guilty 
of  such  conduct  no  punishment  can  be  too  severe. 


The  Southern  Presbyterian,  our  Clinton,  South 
Carolina  contemporary,  indicates  the  present 
temperance  situation,  in  that  State : 

The  election  for  State  officers  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  this  year  has  been  watched  with  interest 
abroad  because  of  its  bearing  on  the  attitude  of 
this  State  towards  the  whiskey  question.  The 
second  primary  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
prohibition  candidate  by  the  present  governor, 
who  represented  the  dispensary  system.  The 
vote  was  quite  close,  the  majority  being  only 
about  four  thousand.  The  prohibition  vote  can¬ 
not  be  considered  as  representing  exactly  the 
strength  of  the  prohibition  element;  quite  a 
number  of  high-license  people  voted  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  primary  for  the  prohibition  candidate  as 
against  the  present  incumbent.  At  the  same 
time,  if  the  issue  lay  between  prohibition  and 
bigb-license  it  is  clear  that  prohibition  would 
win.  as  a  large  part  of  the  dispensary  support  is 
made  up  of  former  prohibitionists  who  look 
upon  the  dispensary  as  the  best  practical  solution 
of  che  liquor  question  but  who  would  not  con¬ 


sent  to  a  return  to  the  open  barrooms.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  the  final  outcome  will  be, 
for  the  fight  is  not  finished,  but  merely  post 
poned.  The  dispensary  is  doomed,  unless  the 
less'^  n  of  this  election  is  taken,  and  the  abuses 
of  the  system  rectified.  The  institution  must 
be  operated  as  a  restrictive  and  temperance 
measure  and  not  merely  as  a  big  bar  room.  It 
must  reduce  the  sale  of  intoxicanta  and  be  hon¬ 
estly  administered  or  it  will  fail  as  a  compromise 
measure  and  be  finally  rejected.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  majority  sentiment  of  South 
Carolina  favors  the  r^uction  of  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  intoxicants,  by  one  system  or  another. 


The  Voice  has  this  to  say  on  a  matter^ of  cur¬ 
rent  gossip  and  discussion : 

The  daily  newspapers  are  giving  a  good  deal 
of  space  to  the  discussion  of  the  proposition  to 
christen  the  battle  ship  Illinoia  with  water  in 
accordance  with  the  example  set  by  Mies  Brad¬ 
ley  at  the  christening  of  the  Kentucky.  A  vast 
deal  of  nonsense  is  written  upon  the  subject, 
and  the  average  editor  seems  to  wholly  misun¬ 
derstand  the  position  of  the  temperance  people 
who  oppose  the  use  of  champagne  at  the  chris¬ 
tening  of  a  ship.  Were  it  merely  the  breaking 
of  a  bottle  or  of  a  butt  of  wine,  no  one  could 
possibly  object  ti  it,  least  of  all  from  a  temper¬ 
ance  standpoint.  The  objection  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  introduction  of  an  intoxicating  drink, 
even  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  intic^uced  in 
the  ceremony  of  a  launching,  is  a  tacit  recogni¬ 
tion  and  praise  of  a  custom  the  following  of 
which  has  been  the  curse  of  sf  a'aring  men  in  all 
ages,  and  ban  strewn  the  sea’s  bottom  with  num¬ 
berless  wrecks,  and  wrecked  as  well  countless 
lives  that  ought  to  have  been  honorable  and  use 
ful  to  their  generation. 


The  Interior  says  of  Dr.  John  Hall  as  a 
preacher : 

He  not  long  ago  said  of  himself,  “I  am  not  a 
great  preacher — and  my  peop'e  know  it,  but  they 
love  me.”  People  bearing  him  for  the  first  time 
were  liable  to  be  disappointed  in  their  expecta¬ 
tions  He  was  a  good,  strong  and  sound,  but 
not  a  great  preacher.  He  preached  no  poor 
sermons.  His  plane  was  high  and  he  held  it 
without  variation.  His  strength  lay  in  a  power¬ 
ful  personality  imbued  with  g;enerous  and  tender 
sympathies.  There  was  a  large  atore  of  reserve 
force  in  the  man,  the  existence  of  which  was  at 
once  recognized.  He  drew  upon  it  in  but  few 
emergencies,  but  when  he  did  it  was  powerful. 
He  was  a  very  “wise”  man,  prudent,  cautious, 
conciliatory,  and  bin  counsel  was  sought  by  bis 
people  and  by  the  church.  This  conciliatory 
disposition  was  of  great  value  to  him,  and  to  all 
the  persons  and  interests  which  be  influenced. 
Taking  all  his  resources  and  qualities  together 
they  constituted  him  a  great  man— a  greatness 
which,  because  it  was  not  evinetd  on  lines  of 
special  energy,  wan  not  always  conceded  But 
his  greatly  successful  work  and  his  vast  influence 
were  not  pouibie  to  a  personality  less  than  great. 
He  left  an  impress  upon  Chriatiani'y  and  upon 
the  country  which  will  not  be  washed  out  by  the 
recurrent  tides  of  many  a  year. 


The  Independent  notes  the  uncertain  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  religious  situation,  especially  in 
Northern  Persia: 

The  newly  appointed  Russian  eccleaiastico- 
political  mission  to  the  Nestorians  is  on  its  way, 
and  has  aroused  considerable  anxiety  and  hos¬ 
tility  among  the  Moslems,  who  look  upon  it  as 
an  advance  invasion  of  Russian  influence.  There 
are  indications  that  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
the  Nestorians  on  the  plains  connected  with  the 
old  Church  will  join  the  Russian  movement  as 
their  only  possible  protection  from  oppression. 
At  the  same  time  comes  word  of  a  serious  attack 
by  the  Kurds  on  some  of  the  villages  of  the 
Urumia  plain.  House*  were  looted  and  animals 
carried  off;  but  few  lives  were  lost,  doubtless 
owing  to  the  precipitate  flight  of  the  villagers. 
The  Qovernment  has  done  practically  nothing 
but  arrest  a  few  innocent  men.  The  situation 
in  the  mountains,  too,  is  serious.  The  Nes¬ 
torians  there  declare  that  they  will  not  go  over 
to  the  Russians;  but  the  pressure, up'in  them 
from  both  Persians  and  Turks  is  very  severe,  so 
that  they  may  do  a^thing  that  they  think  will 
brirg  civil  relief.  The  Kurds  in  tne  Turkish 
border  are  trying  to  get  the  Patriarch,  who  fled 
some  time  since  to  Persian  territory  to  come  back ; 
but  he  is  afraid  to.  The  number  of  refugees 
continues  large,  and  the  outlook  for  the  winter 
is  very  serious. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Ths  Tsh  Tribu. 

8inn>AT,  OCTOBER  S.  ISM. 

HISTORIC  CONNECTION. 

Jehoshaphat’s  Good  Reion. 

2  Chron.  xvii.  1-10. 

Qoldkn  Text. — lo  all  thjr  ways  acknowledge 
Him  and  He  ahall  direct  tby  paths. — Prov.  iii.  6. 

The  death  of  Aaa,  occurred  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Abab’a  reign.  The  God-fearing  king,  was 
succeeded  oy  bis  son  Jehoshaphat,  (verse  1)  a 
man  of  singular  enlightenment,  force  of  charac¬ 
ter,  magnanimity  and  piety.  His  reign  was  a 
brilliant  one,  recalling  in  many  important  re¬ 
spects  the  beet  years  of  Solomon.  He  thoroughly 
renovated  the  government  on  a  religious  basis 
(chap.  xix.  5  11),  instituted  a  very  extensive 
system  of  public  instruction  (xvii.  7  10),  strongly 
garris  >ned  his  outposts  (vs.  2),  maintaining  his 
position  in  those  cities  of  Ephraim  which  Asa 
had  taken  (compare  1  Ki.  xv.  20),  put  down 
outlying  tribes,  which  seemed  to  have  been  in 
cited  to  aggression  by  Edom  and  Moab,  (xxi. 
22),  and  entirely  re  established  the  military 
prestige  (xvii.  10  11),  and  the  temporal  pros 
parity  (vs.  12)  of  the  kingdom.  His  remarkable 
deliverance  at  the  time  of  the  inroad  of  the  great 
horde  of  Eastern  tribes  (xx.  1-2)  was  due  entirely 
to  faith  (vss.  20-25),  the  details  of  the  victory 
resembling  those  of  the  fall  of  Jericho,  and  other 
notable  deliverances  in  the  early  history  of 
Israel.  His  one  blunder  appears  to  be  his 
alliance  with  Ahab,  an  alliance  which,  though 
he  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  prophet 
Jehu's  reproof  (ch.  xx.  2-4),  yet  wi'h  a  fidelity 
in  friendship  worthy  of  a  better  cause  he  ex¬ 
tended  to  Abab’s  two  sons,  the  weak  and  wicked 
Ahasiab,  (chap.  xix.  36,  36)  and  the  stronger 
but  no  leas  wicked  Jehoram.  As  we  gather, 
however,  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  accounts, 
Jehoshaphat,  at  the  warning  of  the  prophet, 
Blieser  (verse  37,  comp.  1  Kinga  xxii.  48,  49) 
refused  Ahaiiah  a  share  in  his  own  enterprises. 

It  seems  wise  thus  to  summarise  the  main 
events  of  Jehoshaphat's  reign  as  given  by  the 
Ohronicler,  our  lesson  being  so  small  a  part  of  it 
It  remaina  only  to  look  into  some  of  the  special 
points  of  the  lesson. 

Evidently  the  hostile  feeling  between  Judah 
and  the  Northern  Kingdom  bad  not  been  allayed 
by  the  change  of  dynasty  there.  Jehoshaphat 
continued  his  father's  policy  in  keeping  the 
frontier  posts  up  to  their  highest  efficiency.  He 
also  with  very  wise  policy  made  efforts  to  keep 
those  vantage  points  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim, 
which  had  become  Judah’s  in  part,  as  we  saw 
two  weeks  ago,  by  the  free  choice  of  their  in¬ 
habitants,  in  part  by  conquest  achieved  by  Asa 
and  by  his  father  Abijah. 

"The  first  ways  of  his  father  David.”  were  no 
doubt  the  devout,  simple,  genuinely  religious 
practices  of  David’s  early  life. 

The  book  of  Kings  says  nothing  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  established  by  Jehoshaphat,  and 
no  doubt  this  account  in  some  details,  reflects 
the  customs  of  a  later  time  with  which  the 
Chronicler,  (who  wrote  in  the  third  century  be  ' 
fore  Christ, )  was  familiar.  Yet  there  is  no  pos¬ 
sible  room  to  question  the  general  prevalence  of 
a  certain  degree  of  education  from  this  time. 
The  very  existence  of  prophecy  as  it  shortly  be¬ 
gan  to  develop,  pre  supposes  it.  Such  utterances 
M  tbove  of  Hosea  and  Amos  could  not  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  an  ignorant  people. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.  D. 


Pstrlotlim. 

Oct.  3.  Love  or  conntry.  Isa.'  62 ;  1-12. 

4.  Patriotism  in  exile.  Ps.  137 : 1-6. 

&.  Old  time  patriotism.  1  Kinxs  11 : 14-2S. 

6.  Perverted  patriotism.  2  Kings  5:  8  14. 

7.  God’s  favor.  Ps.  147 : 12-20. 

8.  *•  In  God  we  trust.”  Ps.  28:  1-11. 

9.  Topic— Patriotism.  Ps.  33:  1-22. 

Patriotism,  and  Prayer,  and  Powder  have,  of 
late,  been  very  earnest  and  very  effective  co 
laborers.  Patriotism,  in  and  with  her  mighty 
fires,  fused  and  inspired  our  people.  Racial  and 
sectional  distinctions  were  burned  out.  A 
united  and  mighty  people  acted  as  one.  Prayer 
sustained  them  in  siege  and  storm.  Powder,  as 
a  last  resort,  convinced  the  haughty  Spaniard 
that  there  were  other  and  better  uses  for  Cubans 
than  annihilation  by  starvation.  That  portion 
of  our  Declaration  of  Independence  which  asserts 
“that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  and  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inaliena¬ 
ble  rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  ”  took  a  sea  voyage 
with  bracing  effect.  Now  that  the  sword  is 
sheathed,  there  is  greater,  not  less,  need  of 
prayer.  The  peril  that  our  Peace  Commissioners 
will  not  secure  that  which  is  due  our  nation  is 
very  slight.  The  peril  that  we  may  not  meet 
our  larger  responsibilities  and  wider  opportuni¬ 
ties  as  bents  God  s  stewards  is  very  great.  The 
present  is  an  opportune  moment  for  the  patriot 
to  bare  hie  head  and  bend  his  knee  in  prayer. 
To  the  prayer  meeting  is  the  best  possible  place 
for  him  to  go.  Had  any  one  ventured  to 
prophesy,  when  this  war  broke  out,  that  one 
hour  of  Gettysburg  would  cost  us  more  livea, 
than  the  entire  loss  on  sea  and  on  land,  ere 
peace  should  be  declared,  be  would  have  been 
deemed  ravh  and  presumptuous.  Now  that  this 
is  literal  truth,  let  not  pride  and  vain  glory  puff 
us  up. 

*’  The  tumult  and  the  ehoutiug  dieej; 

The  captAlui>  and  the  kings  depart ; 

Still  stands  Thine  ancient  Sacrifice, 

An  humble  and  contrite  heart. 

Lord  Gh>d  of  Hosts,  be  with  ns  yet. 

Lest  we  forget— lest  we  forget.” 

that  “Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the 
majesty  ;  for  all  that  ia  in  the  heaven  and  in  the 
earth  is  Thine;  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  O  Lord, 
and  Thou  art  exalted  as  bead  above  all.  ”  “Both 
riches  and  honor  coma  of  Thee,  and  Thou 
reigoest  over  all ;  and  in  Thine  hand  ia  power 
and  might;  and  in  Thine  hand  it  ia  to  make 
great,  and  to  give  strength  unto  all.”  “Now, 
therefore,  our  God,  we  thank  Thee,  and  praise 
Thy  glorious  Name.”  Standing  on  the  banks  of 
the  majestic  Hudson,  as  Sampson’s  fleet  steamed 
up  to  Grant’s  Tomb,  we  were  able  to  say  to  each 
other,  “You  see  today,  what  never  has  been 
seen  before,  and  in  all  human  probability  will 
never  be  seen  again,  a  squadron  which  destroyed 
every  vessel  of  a  mighty  and  hostile  nation’s  fleet, 
without  the  lose  of  a  ship,  and  with  scarcely  the 
loss  of  life.”  Thrilling  and  gratifying  as  was 
this  thought,  what  shall  we  say,  when  we  recall 
that  the  statement  ia  equally  true  of  Dewey’s 
fleet  The  event  is  unparalleled  in  history.  Let 
the  whistles  scream,  let  the  bells  peal  joyously 
from  school-house  and  church,  bid  the  bands 
play  their  most  inspiring  music,  give  the  peo¬ 
ple  a  holiday,  let  long  and  lusty  cheer  succeed 
resounding  cheer,  “When  Johnny  comes  march¬ 
ing  home;”  but  as  the  evening  shadows  deepen, 
let  us  gather,  where  prayer  “ia  wont  to  be 
made,”  and  “praise  Him  who  hath  given  us 
the  victory.” 

In  that  hour  of  truest  gratitude  let  us  recount 
Past,  Present,  and  Promised  blessings.  From 
every  human  point  of  view.  Great  Britain  should 
have  conquered  us  in  the  Revolution.  She  was 


the  mightiest,  ws  the  weakest  of  psoplea  When 
Independence  was  declared,  we  had  neither 
Army,  Navy,  Commander  in-Chisf,  nor  Nation. 
There  was  no  National  Treasury  from  which  we 
could  draw  for  equipment  and  supplies-  No 
arsenals  were  stored  with  weapons  of  defense. 
Aside  from  the  God  of  battles,  our  only  hope 
was  in  heroic  men  and  women,  who  loved  Lib 
erty  and  hated  Bondage.  Do  you  wonder  that 
as  the  troops  turned  homeward,  victory  being 
secure,  they  exclaimed  in  language  of  Inspira¬ 
tion,  “If  it  bad  not  been  the  Lord  who  was  on 
our  side,  let  Israel  now  say;  if  it  bad  not  been 
the  Lord  who  was  on  our  aide,  when  men  rose 
up  against  cs:  then  they  bad  swallowed  us  up 
alive.”  “He  bath  not  dealt  so  with  any 
nation.”  What  eloquent  and  fitting  expression 
Lincoln  gives  it  in  his  first  sentence  at  Gettys¬ 
burg:  “Our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this  con 
tineot,  a  new  nation  conceived  in  Liberty,  and 
dedicated  to  ths  proposition  that  all  mvn  are 
created  equal.”  Under  God,  the  men  of  1876 
founded  and  formed  our  Nation. 

God’s  leadership  was  as  manifest  and  remarka¬ 
ble  in  the  Rebellion  as  in  the  Revolution.  The 
men  of  1861  enlisted  to  preserve  and  perpetuate 
the  Union.  God  so  widened  their  horison  and 
melted  their  hearts  that  they  scaled  another 
height,  declaring  to  the  world  that  “Men  who 
will  not  be  enslaved  by  others,  must  not  them¬ 
selves  enslave  others  ”  This  meant  a  greater 
emancipation  for  the  white  man  than  for  his 
black  brother.  Soon  or  late,  he  always  suffers 
more  who  inflicts  a  wrong,  than  be  upon  whom 
it  ia  inflicted.  With  throbbing  heart  and  thrill¬ 
ing  voice  they  sang  “The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic” : 

“  In  the  beauty  of  the  liUee  Christ  was  born  across 
the  sea. 

With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  yon 
and  me ; 

As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  ns  die  to  make 
men  free. 

While  God  is  marching  on.” 

But  this  was  a  resting  on  arms,  not  a  muster¬ 
ing  out  of  troops.  Patriots  could  not  stop  here. 
We  who  had  urged  intervention  in  behalf  of 
Armenia  across  the  sea,  could  not  refuse  inter¬ 
vention  to  Cuba  at  our  very  door.  To  be  heirs 
of  Liberty  means  that  we  must  also  be  Liberty’s 
heralds.  “We  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the 
infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  our¬ 
selves,  ”  is  as  good  Gospel  for  nations  as  for 
individuals.  “Thou  that  preachest  a  strong 
nation  should  not  permit  a  weak  nation  to  per¬ 
ish  from  the  earth,  dost  thou  stand  by  unmoved, 
when  Spain’s  victims  call  thee,  'Empire  of  the 
West,  to  play  the  Good  Samaritan  for  God  f’  ” 

”  When  a  deed  la  done  for  Freedom,  through  the 
broad  earth’s  aching  breaat 

Rnns  a  thrill  of  joy  prophetic,  trembling  on  from 
East  to  West, 

And  the  slave  where’er  he  cowers,  feels  the  sonl 
within  him  climb 

To  the  awfnl  verge  of  manhood,  as  the  energy 
sn  lime 

Of  a  century  bursts  full  blossomed  on  the  thorny 
stem  of  Time.” 

To  bs  on  the  borders  of  Canaan  ia  one  thing, 
to  enter  into  and  possess  the  land  is  quite  an¬ 
other.  Force  of  arms  has  led  these  Islanders  to 
the  Promised  Land  of  Freedom ;  only  the  grace 
of  God,  using  wisdom  of  head  and  tenderness  of 
heart,  can  enable  them  to  enter  into  and  possess 
it  May  that  God,  who  has  conferred  this  lead 
ership  upon  os,  give  os  that  wiedim  and  might, 
which  can  transform  opportunity  into  triumph. 
From  great  leaders  in  thought  and  action,  I 
take  these  sentences :  “The  events  of  the  year 
will  change  the  map  of  the  world.”  “In  a  hun¬ 
dred  days  God  has  set  forward  the  civilization 
of  the  world  one  hundred  years.  ”  “The  supreme 
outcome  of  the  war  ia  a  new  consciousoesa  in 
the  American  people.”  “Great  events  even 
more  than  great  men,  are  the  world’s  teachers. 
The  convulsions  of  war  have  crowded  a  century 
of  thought  and  feeling  into  a  few  months.” 
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LiDC}lD’B  prajer  at  Gettysburg  could  fittiogly 
be  ofTered  at  Santiago:  “It  ia  rather  for  ue  to 
be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  taslc  remainicg 
before  us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion— that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain.” 

Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henrj  Street. 

£)R8.  yuuAH  Hbath,  Ohalrman. 

Miss  Atm  a  R.  Bbals.  Cor.  Seo'r. 

Mias  C1.ABA  Fibld,  Treaenrer. 

Miss  Aliob  C-Maraa,  Sop*. 

■  ♦  — 

THUS  PATBIOTISM  AND  HOSPITAUTT. 

These  are  times  when  patriotism  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  any  rank  or  class  of  society  or  any  politi¬ 
cal  party.  Our  soldiers  have  gone  from  the  poorest 
tenements  and  from  the  most  luxurious  homes 
and  have  fought  and  endurec:  privation  aide  by 
side,  representing  all  parties  as  well  as  every 
State  and  territory  in  our  broad  land.  Now  that 
the  care  of  returning  sick  and  worn  out  men  is 
absorbing  much  time  and  attention,  it  is  most 
pleasant  to  feel  that  all  are  having  a  part  in 
thia  hlessed  work  also. 

Among  our  Home  Makers  is  one  very  faithful 
member,  who  rarely  misses  a  meeting  and  has 
not  only  a  lively  interest  in,  but  a  decided 
opinion  upon  every  subject.  She  quite  astonished 
some  of  the  ladies  of  the  Oitisens’  Union  who 
came  down  a  year  ago  to  explain  the  political 
situation  to  the  women  of  the  neighborhood,  by 
rising  to  respond  to  their  addresses,  declaring 
that  down  there  they  understood  all  about  it, 
but  they  did  not  want  to  vote  for  the  “up  town 
dudes.”  She  felt  it  her  duty  to  express  her 
honest  conviction  and  had  no  intention  of  being 
discourteous,  even  though  her  manner  was  some¬ 
what  abrupt. 

That  she  did  not  lack  in  true  patriotism  has 
been  proved  this  summer,  for  her  son  a  as 
among  the  first  to  voiunteer  and  march  off  to  the 
war,  and  not  long  since  when  a  transport  came 
in  laden  with  sick  soldiers  from  a  Massachusetts 
regiment,  one  poor  fellow  feeling  homesick  for 
the  sight  of  a  familiar  face,  bethought  him  of 
Mrs  A  ,  who  had  been  an  old  friend  of  his 
mother’s,  and  got  some  one  to  go  and  ask  her 
to  come  and  see  him. 

She  went  immediately,  her  heart  full  of 
thoughts  of  her  own  absent  boy,  and  when  she 
found  the  poor  fellow  looking  so  tired  and  wan, 
she  remembered  the  empty  bed  in  her  humble 
home  and  without  a  moment’s  hesitation  deter¬ 
mined  to  ask  permission  to  take  the  sick  man 
back  with  her. 

He  was  overjoyed  at  the  suggestion  and  his 
special  friend  equally  homesick  and  wretched 
looked  BO  pitifully  envious  of  his  companion’s 
good  fortune,  that  she  extended  her  invitation 
to  him  too  The  Surgeon  readily  gave  his  con 
sent,  wishing  there  were  more  such  humble, 
practical  patriots  to  mother  the  poor  boys  ‘for 
whom  he  could  do  so  little. 

As  the  good  Samaritan  was  passing  through 
the  waide,  another  poor,  fever-stricken  lad  in 
his  delirium  took  her  for  his  own  mother.  He 
hugged  and  kissed  her,  and  told  her  that  it  was 
his  Ucd  and  his  Testament  that  saved  him  from 
the  awful  horrors  of  the  war.  She  comforted  and 
soothed  him  as  best  she  could  and  then  hurried 
away  only  mournicg  that  she  could  not  add  one 
more  patient  to  her  little  hospital.  If  only  the 
capacity  of  the  small  tenement  in  Catherine 
street  were  not  so  limited  I  There  are  not  many 
luxuries  in  Mrs.  A.s  home,  but  the  warmth  of 
the  welcome  and  the  loving  care  make  up  to 
these  two  survivors  of  Saniiago,  who  are  rapidly 
regaining  their  health  and  spirits,  and  she  ia 
more  than  happy  in  the  care,  neither  asking  nor 
wishing  for  any  help  in  her  self-imposed  burden. 
How  many  of  us  have  been  as  generous  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  our  means  T 
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MY  BIBLE  AND  I. 

By  Rose  Benn. 

We've  travelled  together,  my  Bible  and  I, 

Thro*  all  kinds  of  weather,  with  smile  or  with  sigh; 

In  sorrow  or  snnshine,  in  tempest  or  calm. 

Thy  friendship  unchanging,  my  lamp  and  my  psalm. 

We've  travelled  together,  my  Bible  and  1, 

When  life  had  grown  weary  and  death  e’en  was  nigh  1 
But  all  thro'  the  darkness  of  mist  or  of  wrong, 

I  found  there  a  solace,  a  prayer  or  a  song. 

So  now  who  shall  part  us,  my  Bible  and  I  7 
Shall  “  isms  "  or  schisms,  or  "  new  lights,”  who  try  ? 
Shall  shadow  for  substance,  or  stone  for  good  bread. 
Supplant  thy  sound  wisdom,  give  folly  instead  7 

Ah,  no  I  my  dear  Bible  I  exponent  of  light  I 
Thou  sword  of  the  Spirit,  put  error  to  flight; 

And  still  through  life’s  Journey  until  my  last  sigh. 

We’ll  travel  together,  my  Bible  and  I. 

—British  Messenger. 

A  PASTORAL  LOYE  SCENE. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  a  perfect  September 
day.  Along  the  waysides  of  the  country  roads 
golden  rod  and  purple  asters  were  blooming  side 
by  Bide.  The  autumnal  beauty  of  the  forests 
was  just  coming  into  view.  The  corn  had  been 
cut  and  stood  up  in  the  fields  like  sc  many  wig¬ 
wams,  and  the  children  were  “playing  Indian,” 
out  and  in,  among  them.  Ripe,  golden  pump¬ 
kins,  like  large  lumps  of  gold,  peeped  out  from 
the  vines,  which  ran  like  the  children,  in  and 
out,  among  the  corn. 

It  was  to  see  the  pastoral  glory  of  this  season 
of  the  year  that  the  weary  business  man  left  the 
city  in  the  out-going  train  of  the  early  morning. 
It  had  been  years  since  he  had  visited  the  old 
familiar  scenes  of  his  boyhood.  The  ones  nearest 
and  dearest  to  him,  who  had  once  made  that 
locality  the  most  loved  on  earth,  had  long  since 
paseed  into  the  skies.  The  old  home  had  been 
torn  down  and  young  people,  who  “knew  not 
Joseph,”  had  huilt  a  new  modern  farm  house  on 
the  site.  But  a  great  longing  to  see  the  old 
place  once  more,  the  mountains  and  the  valleys, 
the  brooks,  and  the  old  trees,  had  decided  him 
to  leave  his  chair  at  the  o6Bce  desk  empty  for  one 
day,  at  least. 

It  was  quite  an  event  in  his  life  to  cease 
watching  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  markets,  for 
even  one  day.  This  man  from  the  c.ty  was 
bounded  on  all  aides  by  business  interests.  He 
bad  gained  what  for  fifty  years  had  been  the  one 
end  and  aim  of  his  life — money.  He  bad  resolved 
to  ne  a  rich  man,  when'  he  left  the  old  home  in 
bis  early  manhood,  and  bad  k’ssed  his  mother 
good-by,  as  she  stood  in  the  door-way  in  the 
cold,  grey  dawn  of  that  day,  so  many,  many 
years  ago.  He  bad  gained  what  be  had  striven 
for  in  all  tboee  years.  His  energies  and  time 
had  all  been  devoted  to  that  one  end. 

The  gentleman  was  not  recognised  by  those 
who  were  at  the  station  when  he  stepped  off 
the  train,  and  he  got  into  a  carriage  which  was 
waiting  for  passengers  and  directed  the  driver 
to  take  him  over  tbe  old  roads  so  familiar  to 
his  childish  feet.  No  one  associated  with  him 
in  busineaa  would  have  given  him  credit  for 
any  eentiment,  for  be  was  looked  upon  as  bard, 
selfish  and  grasping— and  be  was  judged  with 
a  just  judgment  But  as  be  drove  over  the  old 
roads,  tbe  scenes  of  early  life,  and  tbe  remem¬ 
brance  of  tbe  o'd  home  came  over  him  with  an 
overwhelming  power.  The  father  and  mother 
kneeling,  with  their  children  around  them  in 
the  early  hour  of  tbe  morning,  asking  God’s 
help  and  blessing  in  tbe  duties  of  tbe  day,  rose  up 
before  him  like  a  beautiful  picture.  His  chil¬ 
dren  bad  never  been  gathered  around  their 
father  and  mother  in  such  a  way.  There  was  a 
wealth  of  love  in  that  dear  home,  and  in  those 
early  days  love  was  the  greatest  thing  in  all  the 
world  to  him. 

As  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the 


top  of  which  his  old  home  had  stood,  he  beard 
the  rumbling  of  a  farm-wagon  behind  him. 
He  turned  and  saw  a  man  with  two  little  boys, 
sitting  in  a  wagon,  piled  with  empty  bags. 
Tbe  younger  boy  had  the  reins  in  his  hands — 
he  was  a  little  fellow  and  waa  evidently  taking 
his  first  lesson  in  bolding  tbe  reins.  Tbe  father’s 
face  and  that  of  the  older  brother,  showed  that 
they  shared  in  tbe  pride  of  the  younger  one. 
All  at  once  tbe  three  faces  were  illuminated 
with  that  look  of  joy  that  no  one  mistakes,  and 
which  is  BO  refreshing,  and  the  boy  voices  ex¬ 
claimed  in  tones  of  delight,  “Here  come  mamma 
and  little  sister  to  meet  us.” 

Running  down  the  hill  came  a  sweet  faced 
woman,  leading  a  fluffy,  golden  haired  iittle 
girl  by  the  band.  They,  too,  had  tbe  joyful 
look  of  happy  expectancy. 

Tbe  farm  horses  were  stopped ;  the  boys 
jumped  out  over  the  wheel  and  clasped  tbe 
mother  and  then  the  little  sister,  with  those 
love  clasps  which  are  co  true  and  so  uniting. 
Kisses  were  given  and  received  and  then  the 
mother  and  the  little  girl  were  helped  into  the 
wagon.  The  father  put  his  arm  about  the 
mother  as  she  took  her  seat  beside  him,  and  the 
little  fluffy  haired  girl  climbed  in  his  lap  and 
took  the  reins  to  tbe  manifest  delight  of  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Then  the  boys’  voices  were  heard  in 
enthusiastic  tones,  telling  of  all  their  adven¬ 
tures  and  the  sights  they  bad  seen  on  the  jour¬ 
ney.  It  waa  a  long  hill  and  a  steep  hill,  and 
very  slowly  tbe  ascent  was  made. 

Our  traveler' had  bidden  tbe  driver  halt  in 
front  of  the  old  home  place.  While  he  sat  look¬ 
ing  at  the  big  trees  his  father  had  planted,  the 
farm  wagon  with  the  happy  faces  drove  into 
the  yard.  That  new  house  was  their  home — 
love  still  influenced  the  old  familiar  haunts, 
and  abided  there.  Tbe  stranger  thought  he 
would  like  to  tell  those  boys  what  a  wealth  of 
such  love  means,  and  to  warn  them  against  let¬ 
ting  it  be  lost  sight  of  in  a  strife  for  silver  and 
gold,  which  perisheth  in  tbe  using,  and  which 
none  may  take  with  them  when  life  on  this 
earth  is  over.  Tbe  driver  thought  be  had  never 
driven  so  silent  a  passenger  before.  But  as  he 
drove  on,  the  traveler  broke  the  stillness,  asking : 
“Have  those  people  been  far  T  Tbe  man  and 
his  boys  in  the  farm  wagon  T” 

“No,  jest  over  to  West  Villag*  with  a  load  of 
potatoes,”  he  replied  with  a  loud  laugh.  “That 
woman  always  acts  jest  so  when  her  man  and 
boys  go  anywhere ;  she  makes  tbe  foolisbest 
sort  of  a  fuss  over  ’em,  going  down  that  long 
bill  to  meet  ’em,  jest  as  if  they  were  coming 
home  from  tbe  Klondike.  She  sets  a  sight  too 
much  store  by  ’em,  I  think.” 

“There  are  some  things  in  this  world,  one 
cannot  set  too  much  store  by,  ’  ’  the  passenger 
quietly  replied. 

The  out  going  train  must  be  caught,  and  the 
carriage  was  turned  around  and  driven  quickly 
to  tbe  station,  and  tbe  in  coming  passenger  of  a 
few  hours  before  went  out  as  he  bad  come  in, 
unrecognized  and  unknosn. 

As  be  boarded  the  train  he  bought  tbe  evening 
paper  to  see  if  there  had  been  any  fluctuations 
in  the  markets  since  he  bad  been  away  from  his 
desk,  but  bis  eye  saw  not  the  printed  page,  for 
it  was  blotted  out  by  tbe  beautiful  picture  of 
that  pastoral  love  scene.  It  was  then  that  he 
wish^  be  were  an  artist  that  be  might  put  it 
on  canvas  and  bang  it  up  in  his  library  with 
the  love-light  falling  over  it.  But  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  his  home  had  been  closed  and  boarded 
up  for  two  years.  His  wife  and  children  were 
in  foreign  countr  ea— the  children  being  educated 
there.  How  be  longed  for  such  a  welcome  on 
his  home-coming  as  be  had  just  seen  in  the  old 
haunts  of  his  boyhood  I  But  with  the  coming 
of  wealth,  social  life  had  taken  his  wife’s  first 
thoughts,  and  she  bad  drifted  away  from  him. 
He  hardly  knew  his  children,  for  be  had  never 
given  them  companionship — his  time  was  so 
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taken  up  with  hia  bueineae.  He  bad  never  been 
demonatrative  of  affection  toward  hie  family. 
He  had  miaaed  the  greateet  thing  in  toe  world 
out  of  hia  life — love. 

The  clerk  of  the  hotel,  the  waiters,  servants 
and  porters,  smiled  a  welcome  when  be  returned. 
They  were  ready  to  do  his  bidding,  but  it  was 
a  paid  service.  After  bis  day’s  absence  how¬ 
ever,  the  clerks  in  the  o£Bce  saw  a  softer  look  on 
his  face.  Hia  voice  had  a  pleasanter  tone  when 
he  spoke  to  them.  He  gave  a  slord  of  sympa¬ 
thy  to  bis  employe  who  had  lost  a  child  that 
week.  He  smiled  on  the  young  wife  who  waited 
in  the  door  way  for  her  husband  when  his  work, 
in  the  warehouse  was  over  for  the  day.  They 
spoke  to  each  other  of  the  change  but  they  did 
not  see  the  beautiful  picture  of  the  pastoral  love 
scene,  which  bung  on  the  walls  of  their  em¬ 
ployer’s  memory  and  was  ever  in  his  sight. 

Susan  Tkall  Psbrt. 


TBAYELINH  WITH  DUCES. 

It  is  a  very  funny  atory,  but  as  it  is  vouched 
for  by  eye  witnessee,  it  must  be  true,  and  is 
certainly  worth  telling  to  the  little  people.  The 
baggageman  who  runs  on  the  Bante  Fe  from  the 
western  part  of  Kansas  to  Kansas  City  on  the 
night  train,  having  no  baggage  to  deliver  at  way 
stations  used  to  lie  down  on  the  trunks  and  take 
a  rest.  This  way  of  aleepig,  although  it  would 
to  be  very  soft  for  you,  was  quite  a  good  resting 
place  for  the  tired  baggage  man.  He  rolled  up 
an  old  coat  and  put  under  his  head  for  a  pillow 
and  slept  well  and  woke  up  just  at  the  right 
time,  much  refreshed  by  his  rest. 

But  after  a  time  the  farmers  in  Western 
Kansas  began  to  send  in  coops  of  live  ducks  to 
be  carried  to  the  markets  in  Kansas  City.  The 
ducks  evidently  did  not  like  traveling  on  trains, 
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nor  being  ebut  up  in  coops,  and  as  they  could 
not  scold  as  we  have  heard  some  people  do  when 
things  were  going  against  their  wills,  they  set 
up  a  loud  and  cross  sort  of  quacking,  it  was 
terrible  for  the  poor  bagagge  man  to  be  kept 
awake  night  after  night  by  these  noisy  travelers, 
disturbing  the  peace  with  their  distracting 
quacks. 

One  night  when  he  was  lying  on  the  trunks 
feeling  so  sleepy  that  he  could  hardly  keep  hie 
eyes  open,  a  bright  idea  came  to  his  mind.  It 
seemed  as  if  it  was  the  noisiest  crowd  of  ducks 
that  night  that  he  had  ever  had.  He  jumped 
up  from  hia  resting  place  and  pulling  a  slat  off 
of  one  of  the  coops,  took  out  a  duck  and  flipped 
a  little  rubber  band  over  its  bill  back  of  the 
nostrils.  This  he  did  to  all  of  them.  They 
tried  to  quack,  but  the  rubber  band,  while  it 
stretched  a  little,  would  not  permit  the  ducks 
to  open  their  bills  far  enough  to  use  their 
tongues.  Only  murmurs  came  from  them,  and 
the  baggage  man  rested  comfortably. 

The  market  men  were  surprised  next  morning 
when  they  received  a  lot  of  ducks  with  rubber 
bands  around  their  bills,  and  when  they  took 
off  the  little  bands  they  set  up  such  a  quacking 
that  the  men  were  almost  deafent  d  by  the  noise. 
No  doubt  they  were  telling  in  duck  language 
how  cruelly  they  bad  been  treated.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  a  very  kind  thing  to  do  to  the 
ducks  when  they  were  traveling  on  the  train* 
do  you  ?  Tou  cannot  blame  them  for  crying 
long  and  loud  when  they  were  imprisoned  in 
coops,  and  being  carried'away  from  the  duck 
ponds  on  the  old  farms,  where  they  had  bad  such 
fun  all  their  lives.  No  wonder  they  quacked 
and  quacked  and  quacked. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  WOMAN  IN  THE  HOME. 

By  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

We  live  in  a  period  of  which  a  certain  marked 
unrest  on  the  part  of  our  young  women  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  feature.  Girlhood  has  been  said  by  a 
thoughtful  observer  to  be  not  altogether  a  happy 
time  of  life,  though  it  is  so  happy  looking. 
To  whatever  cause  it  may  be  due,  economic  or 
otherwise,  whether  owing  to  the  richer  intel¬ 
lectual  culture,  or  to  the  growing  independence 
of  the  sex,  or  the  greater  need  of  money  and  the 
multiplied  doors  of  occupation  in  professional 
and  business  life  swinging  open  at  a  woman’s 
touch,  the  fact  is  patent  that  home  no  longer 
attracts  our  girls  as  it  once  did.  They  are  apt 
to  look  farther  afield  for  their  work.  Many  of 
them  are  eager  to  try  their  powers  in  the  market 
place;  many  of  them  have  aspirations  and  am 
bitions  which  domesticity  does  not  satisfy. 

Our  girls  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  this  condi¬ 
tion  of  things,  which  is  perhaps  only  a  tern 
porary  phase  and  the  sign  of  a  transitional 
epoch.  But  I  would  ask  the  educated  and  ear 
nest  young  woman  of  the  day  to  weigh  carefully 
the  opportunities,  privileges  and  obligations 
which  the  home  and  family  offer,  before  they 
decide  that  there  is  a  worthier  sphere  than  this 
for  the  Christian  woman.  I  believe  profoundly 
in  the  happy  marriage  as  the  most  blessed  state 
into  which  woman  can  be  called.  I  regard  hon¬ 
ored  motherhood  as  the  most  queenly  position 
in  the  earth  to  day.  If  a  good  man  iovee  a  girl, 
and  she  consents  to  marry  him,  she  will  enter, 
however  poor  the  two  may  be,  however  they  may 
have  to  struggle,  on  a  career  far  more  useful  and 
satisfying  than  any  other  open  to  her  ai  a  wage- 
earner  or  a  worker.  Let  the  Christian  woman 
illustrate  in  her  home  life  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

The  mother  has  the  first  beginnings  of  life, 
the  moulding  and  the  guiding  of  childhood. 
The  Christian  mother  can  hardly  help  bringing 
her  little  ones  to  Christ. 

Daughters  and  sisters  should  show  loving  at 
tention  to  father  and  brothers  in  the  home,  and 
there  comes  a  day  when  mothers  are  tired  or 
perhaps  ill,  and  they,  too,  need  sorely  the  tender 
and  patient  ministry  of  the  young  lives,  which 
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t  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
Cured  exclusively  by 

I  JACOB  COLD  PACKING  CO.. 

BUKKA-LO,  N.  Y. 


but  lately  were  dependent  on  their  cate  To 
Christian  daughters  I  would  say,  “Be  loving 
and  sweet  to  your  mothers.  ’  ’ — From  A  Round 
Top  Talk  at  the  Toung  Woman’s  Conference  at 
Nortbfleld,  Massachueetts. 


ADMIRAL  VARRAOUT’S  TURNING  POINT. 

Admiral  Farragut  telle  this  story  of  hie  boy¬ 
hood  :  “When  I  was  a  boy  I  was  with  my  father 
on  board  a  man  of-war.  I  bad  some  qualities 
that  I  thought  would  make  a  man  of  me.  I 
could  swear  like  an  old  salt,  could  drink  as 
stiff  a  glass  of  grog  as  if  I  had  doubled  Cape 
Horn,  and  could  smoke  like  a  locomotive.  I 
was  great  at  cards  and  fond  of  gaming  in  every 
shape.  At  the  close  of  dinner  one  day,  father 
turned  everybody  out  of  the  cabin,  locked  the 
door,  and  said,  ’David,  what  do  you  mean  to 
bef’ 

“  'I  mean  to  follow  the  sea.’ 

“  ‘Follow  the  sea  I  Yes,  to  be  a  poor,  misera¬ 
ble,  drunken  sailor  before  the  mast.  Be  kicked 
and  cuffed  about  the  world,  and  die  in  some 
fever  hospital  in  a  foreign  land.  No,  David, 
no  boy  ever  trod  the  quarter  deck  with  suoh 
principles  as  you  have  and  such  habits  as  you 
exhibit.  You'll  have  to  change  your  whole 
course  of  life,  if  you  ever  become  a  man.’ 

“My  father  left  me  and  went  on  deck.  I  was 
stunned  by  the  rebuke  and  overwhelmed  with 
mortification.  A  poor,  miserable,  drunken  sailor 
before  the  mast.  Be  kicked  and  cuffed  about 
the  world  and  die  in  some  fever  hospital  This 
is  to  be  my  fate,  thought  I.  I’ll  change  my  life 
at  once.  I’ll  never  utter  another  oath,  never 
drink  another  drop  of  liquor,  and  never  gamble  1 
I  have  kept  these  three  vows  ever  since.  Shortly 
after  I  had  made  them  1  became  a  Christian. 
That  act  was  the  turning  point  in  my  destiny.’’ 

DISCOVERT  AND  PIRST  USE  OF  COAI. 

It  is  said  that  our  anthracite  coal  fields  were 
first  d  scovered  by  a  hunter  named  Nicbo  Allen 
during  the  time  George  Washington  was  Presi¬ 
dent.  Allen  encamped  one  night  in  the 
Schuylkill  regioos,  kindling  his  fiie  upon  some 
black  atones.  He  went  to  sleep  near  the  fire, 
and  awoke  to  find  himself  almost  roasted.  The 
stones  were  on  fire,  and  anthracite  was  burning 
for  the  first  time.  A  company  was  organised 
shortly  after  this  for  the  purpose  of  selling  this 
coal,  but  met  with  little  success.  It  was  taken 
Around  to  the  blacksmith’s,  but  they,  not  know¬ 
ing  how  to  use  it  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  Some  of  it  was  shipped  to  Philadelphia  by 


A  certain  number  of  beantifnl  Ladye 
Faire  Dolls  are  packed  with  each  bag  of 


LUXOR  JAVA 


THE  CHOICEST  OF  CHOICE  COFFEES 
tr  ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  IT. 


Francis  H.  Leggett  a  Co.,  B’way  a  Franklin  St.,  N.  Y.,  tmptrs. 
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«  Oolonel  Shoemaker  and  sold  there.  It  was  bo 
unsatisfactory  that  a  writ  was  soon  gotten  out 
from  the  city  authorities  denouncing  the  Colonel 
as  a  knave  and  a  scoundiel  for  trying  to  impose 
rocks  on  them  for  coal.  What  changes  have  been 
wrought  in  the  past  century  I  Philadelphia  owes 
its  growth  and  progress  largely  to  anthracite 
coal. 


THE  LABHEST  FLOWER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

By  Elizabeth  Patterson. 

The  first  plants  of  the  genus  ralflesia  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  1818  on  the  Philippine  island  of 
Hebbar,  by  the  English  botanist.  Joseph  Ar¬ 
nold.  According  to  Arnold  the  fiower  was  about 
nine  feet  in  circumference,  and  grew  as  a  para¬ 
site  upon  the  prostrate  stems  of  grape  vines.  In 
1820  Robert  Brown  described  the  wonderful 
plant,  and  called  it  Raffleaia  Amoldi,  in  honor 
of  the  discoverer  and  of  the  Governor  of  Sumatra. 

In  1882  a  rival  was  discovered  by  Scbadsnberg 
on  the  island  of  Mindanao.  He  could  scarcely 
believe  hie  eyes  when,  in  traveling  through  the 
bush,  he  saw  row  after  row  of  gigantic  brown¬ 
ish  buds,  which  looked  like  immense  cabbages. 
On  searching  a  little  he  found  unfolded  blossoms, 
some  of  which  were  as  large  as  a  carriage-wheel, 
and  nearly  three  feet  across.  These  enormous 
flowers  sprang  directly  from  prostrate  stems  of 
OisBUs,  a  species  allied  to  the  grape  vine.  The 
fiower  was  kno<n  to  Schadenbeig's  native  fol¬ 
lowers,  who  called  it  Boo.  The  weight  of  the 
flower  was  found  to  be  equal  to  that  of  two 
rifles  and  a  number  of  cartridges  (about  twenty- 
four  pounds). 

It  was  impossible  to  transport  the  flowers  in 
their  natural  etate,  as  the  thick,  fleshy  leaves, 
even  when  undisturbed,  decay  in  a  day  or  two 
after  unfolding.  The  flowers  were  photographed, 
however,  and  some  were  quickly  dried  before  the 
fire,  and  photographs  acd  dried  specimens  were 
sent  to  the  Botanical  Qaroen  in  Breslau,  where 
Goeppert  recognized  in  them  a  new  species  of 
rafflesia,  which  he  named  Raffleaia  Schaden 
bergiana. 

In  its  growth,  knot-like  sweliirgs  first  appear 
on  the  parent  plant,  often  close  together,  and 
from  each  springs  a  bud;  while  from  the  bark 
of  the  vine  is  developed  a  cup  as  large  as  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  from  which  spring  the  numer 
ouB  brownish  dry  sheathing  leaves  which  closely 
cover  the  bud  until  fully  developed.  As  the 
bud  expands  these  leaves  are  pushed  aside,  and 
the  true  bud  appears  in  the  form  of  a  great 
hemisphere. 


^Mary,  how  do  you  find  the  Ivory  Soap  does?*' 

“Best  we  have  ever  had.  Madam.  The  starched  clothes 
are  whiter  and  the  flannels  are  softer  than  when  washed 
with  the  soap  we  have  been  usings.  It  saves  my  hands 
Ma'am,  they  used  to  be  very  sore  after  a  wash." 

“Well,  Mary,  I  intend  to  have  you  use  only  Ivory  Soap 
after  this,  for  I  am  told  that  it  saves  the  clothes,  too." 

Those  who  have  tried  both  common  soap  and  Ivory  Soap,  say 
that  it  takes  only  two-thirds  as  much  of  the  Ivory  for  a  wash. 

OepyHgbt.  im.  by  Tbs  PtmIot  *  OmUs  0*..  CtaelBMM. 


make  them  narrow  and  selfish  ?  And  if  all 
should  follow  this  plan  how  would  the  general 
expenses  of  the  town  or  State  be  met ;  expenses 
which  are  inevitable,  but  which  are  for  objects 
not.in  themselves  specially  attractive  and  which 
no  one  would  select  ?  No  I  The  broad-minded 
citizen,  who  recognizes  his  obligaticns  to  the 
Commonwealth,  pays  his  proportion  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  treasury  for  the  common  good.  If,  after 
this  is  done,  there  is  some  object  which  appeals 
to  him  personally,  he  may  for  that  make  a 
special  gift.  A  'Village  Improvement  Society’ 
may  very  properly  attend  to  some  special  and 
doing  so  its  members 


Then,  if  the  development  proceeds 
normally,  the  five  flower  leaves  open  out  flat, 
remain  extended  for  a  few  hours,  and  then 
curl  up,  reducing  the  flower  to  half  its  former 
diameter  Very  often,  however,  from  some  un¬ 
known  cause,  this  regular  development  does  not 
take  place,  but  a  gas  is  produced  in  the  interior 
of  the  bud  so  rapidly  that  it  explodes,  throwing 
off  the  unexpanded  leaves  in  the  form  of  a  cap. 

The  life  of  the  flower  is  very  short;  in  one  or 
two  days  after  unfolding  the  great  maes  collapses 
and  rapidly  decomposes.  In  the  decayed  mass 
the  larvae  of  insects  are  hatched  and  grow. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  ripening  of  the  fruit 
or  the  way  in  which  the  seeds  are  conveyed  to 
the  grape-stems,  into  which  they  sink  their 
roots.  On  the  same  island  Dr.  Schadenberg 
found  many  other  interesting  plants,  among 
them  an  aroid  with  leaves  nearly  thirty  feet  in 
circumference.  —Forward. 


local  interests,  but  in 
would  not  think  of  neglecting  their  regular  taxes. 
It  would  be  abeurd  to  make  their  special  gifts  a 
substitute  for  the  general  service  which  they 
are  called  upon  to  render. 

And  this  suggests  how  in  the  missionary  enter¬ 
prise  there  is  abundant  room  for  special  offerings, 
not  in  place  of,  but  in  addition  to  the  gifts  for 
the  general  treasury.” 

Other  leaflets,  new  and  old,  are  to  be  had  for 
the  asking  or  for  very  slight  cost,  at  our  Mission- 
rooms,  and  it  is  most  helpful  to  workers  to  look 
through  them,  taking  home  what  beat  meeta 
the  needs  of  the  society  there. 

It  is  astonishing  (to  those  who  have  never  tried 
it, )  what  delightful  programs  can  be  prepared  by 
home  talent  with  a  little  study  and  the  helps 
supplied  by  our  Publications.  An  earnest  young 
President  of  one  of  the  societies  in  Westchester 


DROWNED  IN  DUST. 

A  coroner’s  jury  in  an  Iowa  town  recently 
returned  a  verdict  that  a  man  found  dead  was 
“smothered  to  death  in  the  dust  of  the  public 
highway.”  The  man  was  a  ranchman  who  left 
the  town  for  his  home,  some  miles  distant,  in 
the  hottest  pert  of  the  day.  A  mile  from  town 
be  was  overcome  by  the  heat,  and  posaibiy  by 
his  potations,  and  fell  from  h<B  horse.  Tbe  dust 
at  this  place  was  several  inches  deep  and  very 
fine.  Tbe  man  fell  on  bis  face  and  was  unable 
o  turn  over. — Medical  Record. 


they  learn  their  obligation  to  tbe  whole  com¬ 
munity  T  Would  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  tend  to 
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writes  of  a  special  occasion :  ‘'We  had  no  outside 
help  on  the  program,  but  used  the  leaflets  and 
letters  sent  bjr  the  Board.  Ever  so  many  new 
faces  were  seen,  the  special  note  of  inritation 
bringing  some.  Last  year  the  offering  waa  less 
than  flfteen  dollars,  this  year  it  is  between  forty 
and  fifty.  I  am  so  rejoiced  I  don’t  know  hoe 
to  express  it  I” 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  which  in  the 
group  system  are  supporting  missionaries  are 
highly  privileged  in  the  letters  they  receive.  It 
is  an  education  in  itself  to  be  in  correspondence 
with  some  of  these  splendid  workers  like  Mr. 
Fenn  and  Mr.  Fulton  and  Mr.  Labaree.  The 
societies  of  Syracuse  Presbytery  are  interested 
in  Mr.  Cooper  of  Rajaburee,  Siam.  He  tells  of 
his  joy  in  seeing  five  men  rescued  from  heathen¬ 
ism,  baptised,  and  brought  into  the  church.  All 
applied  voluntarily  for  the  right  of  baptism 
without  any  encouragement  to  hope  for  worldly 
advantage. 

“The  oldest  of  these  is  a  middle  aged  man 
with  a  wife  and  three  young  children.  Hie 
name  is  Ooam,  and  as  he  is  the  best  carpenter 
in  the  place,  we  have  employed  him  a  good  deal 
at  forty  five  cents  a  day  (in  depreciated  silver, 
worth  leas  than  twenty  five  cents  in  gold).  He 
lives  just  across  the  river,  in  the  worst  kind  of 
a  neighborhood,  a  settlement  of  loafers,  gam¬ 
blers,  and  drunkards,  slaves  and  hangers  on  of 
the  ex  Governor,  now  a  miserable  sot.  But  Paw 
Ooam  (Father  Ooam)  himself  has  always  been  a 
sober,  industrious,  saving,  steady,  and  respecta¬ 
ble  man.  In  spite  of  ridicule,  opposition,  aud 
some  petty  persecution  from  his  neighbors,  he 
has  opened  his  house  for  services  whenever  con 
venient  for  me  to  preach  there,  and  has  alsi  been 
a  frequent  attendant  at  the  chapel  here.  He 
keeps  his  oldest  boy  in  our  school,  and  pays  all 
his  bills.  Another  of  the  five.  Paw  Perng,  is  a 
young  man  who  is  on  quite  intimate  terms  with 
Ooam,  and  a  good  deal  under  the  influence  of 
the  older  man,  which  has  happily  been  exerted 
on  the  right  side.  ” 

We  always  knew  that  our  medical  missionariei 
did  wonderful  things,  but  for  a  lady  to  turn 
plumber  is  something  new.  When  Dr.  Mary 
Bradford  actually  completed  the  bath  room  in 
her  Tabris  hospital— for  none  of  her  workmen 
had  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  or  could  do  a 
stroke  without  her  direction— it  seemed  a  nine 
days’  wonder.  Two  of  the  little  missionary 
children  were  invited  over  to  take  the  first  batb, 
and  the  occasion  waa  as  novel  as  it  was  hilari¬ 
ous. 

Another  thing  Dr.  Bradford  is  doing  is  visit¬ 
ing  the  Leper  Ayelnm  near  labrix  She  is  in¬ 
terested  in  these  people  from  a  medical  stand¬ 
point,  but  nothing  but  the  love  of  Christ  com¬ 
pelling  would  cauee  one  to  seek  such  work,  or 
touch  these  loathsome  outcasts,  S,  R.  D. 


DIBBCTJON  OF  BOWS  OF  PUaNTS. 

In  what  direction  should  rows  of  cultivated 
plants  be  set  out?  “This  is  a  question,’’  says 
Progr^  Agricole,  as  quoted  by  Cosmos  (Auaust 
6th),  “that  may  seem  silly,  but  that  is,  never 
theisms,  not  without  interest,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Dr.  Wollny  of  Munich.  This  writer  has  made 
observations  on  various  plants  .  .  .  and  has 
proved  that  the  north  south  direction  has  an 
undoubted  superiority  over  the  one  perpend icu 
lar  to  it.  We  must,  therefore,  plant  our  orn 
and  potatoes  along  meridian  lines.  The  advan- 
ta^  of  this  may  be  explained  thus:  Plants 
alined  north  and  sooth  receive  the  light  during 
the  whole  da>  and  do  not  shade  each  other ; 
whence  the  lighting  is  more  intense,  more  regu 
lar,  and  more  uniform.  It  is  the  same  with 
heat  and  humidity,  and  Dr.  Wollnv  has  proved 
in  particu'ar  for  the  trenches  in  which  potatoes 
are  planted,  that  in  caae  of  an  east-west  orienta¬ 
tion  the  sides  exposed  to  the  north  are  much 
colder  and  moister  than  those  on  the  south. 
More  uniform  and  regular  distribution  of  light, 
heat,  and  moisture— such,  then,  in  the  result  of 
orieotation  in  north  and  south  lines.’’— The 
Literary  Digest. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

It  was  cheering  to  welcome  the  familiar  faces 
of  tried  missionary  helpers,  at  the  first  monthly 
meeting  which  was  led  by  Miss  May  White. 

The  topic  being  “The  Mormons, ’’ appropri¬ 
ate  selections  of  Scripture  were  read  relative  to 
the  condition  of  those  who  are  under  the  sway 
of  the  “Latter  day  saints,’’  regarding  the  fruit> 
of  their  teachings,  and  for  ourselves,  the  tests  of 
love  for  our  Master  evidenced  in  service. 

In  the  conference  that  followed  the  position  as¬ 
sumed  by  this  system  was  shown  with  its  aggres¬ 
sive  policy,  its  plan  for  poshing  colonisation  in  the 
East,  its  attitude  politically  which  is  hostile  to 
the  United  States  Government,  its  antagonism 
to  Gospel  teaching,  aiming  to  control  not  only 
the  public  schools,  but  the  agricultural  college 
established  by  the  Government  in  Utah.  The 
priesthood  are  gradually  regaining  all  the  power 
ostensibly  abandoned  in  order  to  secure  Statehood. 

The  Dark  Side  in  Utah. — A  teacher  of  ability 
who  has  spent  ten  years  in  Utah,  finds  this  the 
most  discouraging  year  since  she  began  mission 
work,  because  of  the  “determination  of  the 
Mormon  church  to  break  up  the  influence  of  the 
Presbyterians.  Not  a  move  do  we  make  for  ad 
vancement — either  in  achool  or  church  work — 
that  the  heavy  hand  of  the  ‘Church’  is  not  fel^ 
opposing  and  preventing.  ‘Their  plans  are  made 
in  secret,  and  before  we  know  it,  our  plane  are 
frustrated. 

“Our  average  attendance  baa  been  pretty  fair. 
The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  carried  on  the 
weekly  prayer  m*eting  and  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  glaring  ignorance  of  the  people 
was  apparent  when  at  the  funeral  of  one  of  our 
best  patrons,  our  pastor  was  asked  to  make  a 
few  remarks,  (emphasis  on  the  few).  He  spoke 
with  feeling  of  the  resurrection.  When  be  bad 
finished,  they  whispered  one  to  another:  ‘Why, 
he  spoke  on  the  resurrection,  when  it  was  never 
preached  nor  heard  of  until  1832.’  ’’ 

Another  says:  “Presumably  through  the  coun¬ 
sel  of  the  priesthood  we  are  left  severely  alone, 
our  school  has  never  been  so  small  and  we  have 
the  least  possible  support  from  the  people. 
Authority  was  exercised  in  the  care  of  a  woman 
who  was  friendly  to  us  and  a  member  of  our 
Missionary  Society.  She  has  left  us  and  her 
two  children  have  been  placed  in  the  Mormon 
public  echoo*.  Yet  we  have  some  encourage 
ment.  Three  have  been  received  into  our  church, 
one  being  a  young  girl  who  clung  to  the  Mor¬ 
mon  church  because  her  mother  bad,  eight  years 
before  died  in  that  faith.  But  being  of  a  deeply 
spiritual  nature,  after  a  long  and  hard  struggle 
she  yielded  all  to  her  Saviour  and  has  been  one 
of  the  happiest  of  Christiana  ever  since.  We  are 
almost  tempted  to  wish  that  there  might  be  a 
fund  to  counteract  the  Mormon  immigration 
fund.  They  bring  many  of  their  converts  here. 
Now,  if  we  could  take  ours  from  here,  eapecial'y 
ou*  young  people,  and  place  them  in  Christian 
communities  it  would  be  such  a  bletsing  to 
them.  It  requires  more  grace  than  we  can  well 
understand  for  them  to  be  faithful  here.  Yet 
our  micaion  counts  for  something.  It  means  life 
to  a  few  and  it  cannot  but  add  materially  to  the 
general  good  of  the  town.  When  we  think  of 
this  as  the  only  Christian  agency  iu  thin  town  of 
three  thousand  souls  we  pray  that  it  may  be 
retained  and  that  grace  and  strength  may  be 
given  us  for  the  work  to  be  done.  Please  always 
pray  for  us  here  and  God  bless  the  work  at  your 
end  of  the  line.’’ 

The  Bright  Side.- Eighty  conversions  are  re¬ 
ported  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mctfee  in  bis  report  of  the 
school  work  of  ninety  eight.  “A  little  more 
time,  a  little  more  effort  and  a  little  more 
‘moving  of  the  spirit  of  God’  will  produce  de¬ 
sired  results;  and  when  it  does  come,  there  will 
be  a  mighty  upheaval  in  Utah.  ‘The  truth  is 
mighty  and  must  prevail’  in  time.  Four,  desig¬ 
nated  high  grade  schools  the  Collegiate  Institute 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  the  New  Jersey  Academy  at 
Logan,  Northern  Utah,  the  Wasatch  Academy, 


Mount  Pleasant,  and  the  Hungerford  Academy, 
Springville,  closed  with  records  of  earnest,  sat¬ 
isfactory  work  and  spiritual  results  are  encour- 
aglDg. 

“Wide  spreading  must  be  the  influence  of  our 
sixty  four  teachers  in  twenty-nine  schools  and 
among  one  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  eight 
pupils  Sabbath  schools  number  twenty  eight, 
the  scholars  thirteen  hundred  snd  seventy  seven ; 
Young  People’s  Societies,  eighteen  with  251 
members.  In  view  of  such  plentiful  seed  sowing 
faith  can  already  descry  the  waving  harvest,  be¬ 
cause  the  Lird  of  the  harvest  has  said,  ‘My 
word  shall  not  return  unto  Me  void.*  ’’ 
Missionary  Commandments. — “Referring  to 
the  fact  that  in  all  churches  the  tei  command¬ 
ments  contained  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of 
Exodus  are  frequently  beard,  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Intelligencer  suggests  that  in  mission¬ 
ary  meetings  ten  commandments  from  the  New 
Testament  be  read,  the  people  being  invited  to 
make  after  each  the  response,  ‘Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  us,  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this 
law.’  This  plan  has  been  successfully  tried, 
and  it  shows  that  the  real  Christian  has  no 
option  as  to  whether  or  not  he  will  take  part  in 
the  evangelisation  of  the  world.’’ 

Mendon. — Miss  McCullough  reports  that  church 
and  Sunday  school  work  was  kept  up  during  the 
summer  and  that  the  young  people  would  assume 
it  during  the  teacher's  vacation.  Among  these 
there  are  now  six  professing  Christians.  “In 
July  one  young  man  made  confession  of  his 
faith  in  Christ  with  the  full  consent  of  his 
mother  who  is  a  faithful  Mormon.  His  quiet 
exemplary  life  is  making  its  impress  upon  hie 
family  and  the  town,  and  we  believe  he  is  a 
chosen  vessel  unto  the  Lord  to  bear  Hie  name 
before  this  people.  We  ask  an  earnest  interest 
in  your  prayers  that  he  may  prove  faithful. 
There  are  other  inquiring  souls  on  this  field 
among  the  patron «  and  we  are  praying  for  the 
‘day  of  Hie  power,’  when  a  richer  blessing  may 
be  poured  out  upon  us.’’ 

Une  writes  from  another  town:  “Polygamy  is 
practiced  openly.  No  more  hiding  it,  or  deny¬ 
ing  it.  Yesterday  1  attended  the  funeral  of  a 
lady,  a  nrar  neighbor,  who  was  one  of  three 
wives,  the  other  two  being  her  own  daughters  ! 
Just  think  of  the  descendants  wto  were  present 
— eight  children,  thirty  two  grand  .children  and 
sixteen  great  grandchildren  I’’ 

Our  Soldier  Boys  of  the  Asheville  Farm  School. 
-Miss  Redway  reports  for  the  Home  Mission 
Monthly:  “We  are  represented  by  seven  boys, 
each  grade  but  the  first  and  second  sends  at  least 
one  member.  I  fear  their  ideas  of  soldier  life 
have  uod-rgone  some  changes  snd  some  are  a 
little  regretful  of  the  step,  still,  as  one  of  them 
assurde  me,  we  nee  not  fear  any  desertion  from 
the  Farm  boys.  Going,  as  they  did,  from  the 
school,  where  the  whole  purpose  and  tone  is  one 
of  peace  and  good  will,  and  the  underlying 
motive  to  co  right,  the  careless,  restless,  wicked 
camp  life  was  a  great  shock  to  them.  Let  me 
quota  from  one  of  the  r  letters:  ‘My  greatest 
temptation  is  smoking;  our  Captain  gave  us  a 
tobacco  treat,  a  great  treat  for  me,  wasn’t  it  ?’ 
‘I  can’t  quite  reach  smoking,  drinking  or  play¬ 
ing  cards.  ’  ‘Wears  going  to  stay  together  in 
one  tent,  we  Farm  boys,  if  tbey'll  let  us.’  ‘We 
mean  to  stick  together.  ’  ‘We  hardly  know  that 
it  is  Sunday.’  ‘We  fellows  are  going  to  stay  in 
our  tent  and  write  letters  home. ’  ‘If  we  ever 
get  back  to  the  Farm,  we’ll  know  how  to  appre¬ 
ciate  some  things  that  we  didn’t  before.’  ‘When 
the  preacher  asked  the  Christian  boys  to  stand 
and  testify  for  Christ,  I  was  awful  scared  before 
all  those  fellows,  but  I  didn’t  let  that  keep  me 
from  getting  up  and  saying  something — I’m  glad 
I  can  say  I’m  a  soldier  for  Christ  as  well  as  for 
my  country.  ’ 

“Is  not  this  some  of  the  ‘fruit’  for  which  ws 
may  rejoice  ?  One  of  our  boys  has  already  been 
promoted.’’  H.  E.  B. 
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Twenty 
Funny 
Stories  of 

MARK  TWAIN 

They  relate  to  Mark  Twain’s 
eccentricities,  and  his  aptness 
in  making  the  most  ordinary 
episodes  appear  ludicrous.  The 
stories  are  brimful  of  fun. 


When  I  Stood  Face  to 
Face  With  Death 

General  A.  W.  Greely, 
the  great  Arctic  ex¬ 
plorer,  tells  here,  for  the 
first  time  in  print,  the 
sraphic  story  of  his  fear¬ 
ful  exile  of  378  days  at 
the  North  Pole,  when 
his  comrades  daily 
dropped  dead  at  his  side, 
and  when  all  waited  day 
by  day  for  death  to  come. 


Miss  Wilkins  in  Her 
New  England  Home 

An  entire  photographic 
page  will  show  the 
author  of  “Jerome  ”  and 
“Pembroke”  as  she  is 
at  home :  her  friends  as 
they  grouped  around 
her;  going  out  to  walk 
with  her  dog;  with  her 
favorite  cat;  and  in  an 
evening  gown  ready  for 
a  reception. 


John  Wanamaker’s  Sunday-School 

The  Most  Interesting  Sunday-School  in  America 

How  it  has  ^own  to  be  a  factor  in  a  ci  tv's  life, 
together  with  the  wonderful  man  who  has  de* 
voted  his  energies  to  its  development.  Illustrated. 

These  are  S(^  of  the  Special  Features  in  the  October  Number  of 

The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 


Wt  will  mail  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  from  nom 
until  January  i,  i8gg,  and  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  every  week  from  now  until  the  end  of  the  year, 
om  receipt  of  only  Twenty-five  Cents. 


I 


The  Saturday 
Evening  Post 

Was  established  in  1728  by 
Benjamin  Franklin.  It  it 
handsomely  illustrated  and 
gives  weekly  the  best  serials, 
short  stories  and  sketches 
the  world  can  produce.  The 
regular  subscription  price  b 
^2.50  per  year.  Both  our 
publications,  balance  of  the 
year  as  an  introduction,  for 
only  Twenty-fire  Cents. 


THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  PHILADELPHU 


AN  APPEAL  FBOM  OALATIA. 

Dbar  Brethbkm  in  Christ  :  The  city  of  Augora 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  ancient  province 
of  Galatia,  where  St.  Paul  preached  the  Goepel 
and  founded  several  churches.  It  was  to  these 
that  he  addressed  his  famous  Epistle,  the 
poeseesion  of  all  Christiana,  “Unto  the  churches 
of  Galatia.”  Since  the  first  century,  however, 
these  churches  have  gradually  lost  their  primi 
tive  simplicity  of  worship,  and  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  has  become  dim. 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  through  the  kind  efforts 
of  the  American  Board  of  Miaaions,  a  new  Evan¬ 
gelical  Church  aroee  and  fiourisbed  in  this  hia 
torical  city,  and  the  same  early  Goepel  has  again 
been  preached  to  ua.  Our  pastor  is  the  Rev.  H. 


Odian,  with  whom  certain  of  the  churches  in 
Great  Britain  are  well  acquainted,  and  our 
congregation  now  numbers  some  200  soula 
For  the  first  fifteen  years,  however,  having  no 
church  building  of  our  own,  we  worshipped  God 
and  trained  up  our  children  in  private  houaea. 
Ten  years  ago,  aided  by  the  American  miasion- 
aries,  we  succeeJed  in  raising  a  sum  of  £350, 
with  which  we  purchased  a  building  to  serve  for 
both  church  and  school.  Ibis  building,  not 
being  recognised  by  the  Turkish  authorities  as 
a  public  one,  had  to  be  registered  in  the  name 
of  a  private  individual,  which  was  accordingly 
done  in  that  of  M.  Vartanian,  then  preacher  to 
our  community.  Some  years  afterward  dilUcul- 
ties  arose  between  the  latter  and  the  community. 


and  we  were  eventually  obliged  to  compel  him 
to  resign  hia  pulpit.  He  thereupon  in  hia  anger 
against  the  congregation  refuaed  to  give  up 
poeseesion  of  the  building,  alleging  falsely  that 
it  belonged  to  him. 

During  two  years  efforts  ware  made  at  various 
times  by  the  leading  members  of  the  community 
and  others  to  settle  the  matter  in  a  peaceable 
way,  but  without  succeaa.  Moit  unwillingly, 
therefore,  we  were  obliged,  in  order  to  defend 
our  rights,  to  have  recourse  to  the  law.  After 
the  case  bad  lasted  two  years,  and  great  expense 
had  been  incurred,  he  was  finally  ejected  from 
the  building  in  puriuance  of  a  decision  given 
by  the  Angora  Tribunal  of  First  Instance.  Ha 
then  took  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and 
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■ome  few  montbe  later  pnblicly  embraced  Islam-  | 
iam.  The  affair  remained  in  this  condition  for 
about  one  year,  when  the  Court  of  Appeal  re¬ 
versed  the  decision  of  the  Tribunal  of  First 
Instance,  and  compelled  us  to  evacuate  the  house 
and  hand  it  over  to  Vartanian,  or  as  he  is  now 
called,  Mehmed  Feosi. 

We  have  thus  for  ten  months  past  been  with¬ 
out  a  place  to  worship  Qod  or  a  school  in  which 
to  educate  our  ch  Idren.  At  length,  in  view  of 
our  urgent  need  and  sore  distress,  a  meeting 
was  held  by  the  leading  members  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  at  which  it  was  rraolved;  1.  That  “A 
new  church  and  school  be  built  in  which  to 
worship  Qod  and  educate  our  children.  2. 
Further,  that  to  do  this  is  a  sacred  duty  incum¬ 
bent  on  ns,  the  Angora  Evangelical  Community, 
in  view  of  the  development  of  the  town  tlurough 
the  opening  of  the  railway,  and  the  increase  of 
those  Christians  among  us  who  are  desirous  of 
hearing  the  Word  of  Ood.  ” 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  above  purpose, 
a  sum  of  £1,000  is  needed.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
greater  part  of  this  sum  may  be  secured  from 
the  Angora  congregation  itself,  the  Native 
Evangelical  churches,  the  churches  in  Ureat 
Britain  and  personal  friends.  The  sum  desired 
from  friends  in  America  is  therefore  £S00  (or 
about  $1,500). 

We  believe  that  in  this,  our  time  of  need,  we 
shall  not  look  in  vain  for  help  to  the  American 
people,  who  have  ever  shown  themselves  ready 
to  assist  the  poor  and  needy.  Elarnestly,  thvre 
fore,  we  appeal  to  the  people  of  your  charitable 
country.  We  humbly  beg  you  to  remember  the 
words  which  St  Paul  wrote  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Qalatiane:  “As  we  have  therefore  opportu¬ 
nity  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men,  especially  unto 
them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith.” 

We  are  your  humble  brethren  in  Christ, 

The  Rkpre8Ki«tative8  op  the  Evangelical 
Ahebican  Chcroh  at  Angora. 

Pastor,  H.  Odian ;  I'resident  D.  E  Tabibian, 
M.  D.  ;  Secretary,  H.  H.  Xorikian ;  Treas¬ 
urer,  Y.  H.  Iskian. 

Contributions  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  American  Board,  F.  H.  Wiggin,  1  Somer 
set  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

August  1, 1886. 


SPRINflYILLE,  AND  BUFFALO 
PRESBYTERY. 

A  lovely  old  village,  remote  enough  from  cities 
to  be  flourishing,  situated  in  the  midst  of  rolling 
farm  lands,  was  the  place  at  which  the  fall 
stated  meeting  of  Buffalo  Presbytery  was  held  on 
the  19th  and  20th  of  September ;  and  the  place 
as  well  as  the  meeting  deserves  a  word  of  de¬ 
scription. 

Many,  many  years  ago  “Springville  Acadeny” 
was  about  the  most  noted  institution  of  learning 
in  this  end  of  the  State.  An  admirable  High 
School,  with  a  faculty  of  sixteen  instructors, 
now  takes  its  place.  The  village  is  handsomely 
laid  out,  has  one  or  two  excellent  hotels,  an 
electric  light  plant,  water  works,  natural  gas  of 
pure  quality  for  both  lighting  and  heating, 
shaded  streets,  fine  roads,  snd  beautiful  real 
dences.  There  are  eight  churches  besides  our 
own.  The  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  McMaster 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  both  a  happy 
one,  and  highly  ueeful  and  acceptab'e. 

The  energy  of  the  people  is  well  shown  by 
what  recently  happened  in  the  attempt  to  in¬ 
crease  the  power  for  the  dynamos.  A  new  dam 
was  thrown  across  the  Cattaraugus  Creek  at  an 


expense  of  $16  (X)0.  But  the  very  first  time  it 
was  filled,  owing  to  poor  plans,  or  poor  work 
on  the  part  of  the  contractors,  it  went  out  with 
a  rush.  Nothing  daunted,  the  people  have 
promptly  begun  work  upon  a  new  structure. 

The  Presbytery  was  opened  with  a  very  strong 
sermon  by  the  Moderator,  Dr.  G.  Murray  Col¬ 
ville,  of  Jamestown.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
chair  by  the  RiV.  8.  Horace  Beehgetour,  of  Alle¬ 
gany.  The  following  were  chosen  as  delegatee  to 
the  Synod :  Ministers,  E.  M.  Sharp,  A.  W. 
Allen,  R.  R.  Watkins,  S.  M.  Clarke,  S.  H. 
Beehgetour,  W.  Waith,  H.  Ward,  U  E.  Mott ; 
elders,  Horace  Briggs,  E.  A.  Skinner,  J.  Past, 
F.  E.  Sickels,  W.  B.  Smallwood,  C.  G.  Talcott, 
W.  H.  Hart,  E.  H.  Wahl.  Mr.  Herbert  R. 
Burgess,  a  licentiate,  was  taken  under  the  care 
of  Presbytery,  and  examined  with  a  view  to  hie 
ordination,  and,  being  sustained,  a  call  was  put 
into  his  hands  from  the  West  Avenue  Church, 
Buffalo,  over  which  he  is  soon  to  be  installed. 
Rev  .  Newton  L  Reed  was  chosen  for  another 
term  as  Commissioner  to  Auburn  Seminary.  A 
suitable  Minute  was  recorded  with  reference  to 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall  of  New 
York. 

A  step  was  taken,  by  unanimous  vote,  in 
the  direction  of  such  a  reform  in  the  way  of 
conducting  public  worship  as  is  contemplated  by 
the  Church  Service  Association,  and  a  strong 
committee  was  appointed  to  repirt  on  the  sub 
ject  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  Leading  and  in¬ 
fluential  members  of  the  Presbytery  expressed 
themselves  most  earnestly  on  the  need  of  judi¬ 
cious  and  speedy  action  on  this  matter. 

Excellent  addressee  were  made  at  the  popular 
meeting  on  Tuesday  evening  by  the  Rev,  Edwin 
H.  Dickinson,  the  new  pastor  of  the  North 
Church,  Buffalo,  on  the  theme,  "A  Dream  of 
Universal  Dominion,”  and  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
T.  Clarke  of  Portville,  about  the  Freedmen, 
whose  life  he  has  re  entlyhad  the  opportunity 
of  observing  in  the  South. 

Presbytery  is  to  hold  the  spring  meeting  at 
Westminster  Church,  Buffalo.  Stated  Clerk. 


FIFTH  AVENUE  CHURCH  AND  ITS 
DECEASED  PASTOR. 

Minute  adopted  by  Seesion  of  Fifth  Avenue, 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  read  at  morning 
service,  September  18,  1898: 

Session  has  heard  with  deep  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  our  beloved  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  Hall, 
D.  D.,  LL.D.,  yesterday  in  his  native  land, 
whither  be  had  gone  for  rert  and  health. 

Session  record*  its  gratitude  to  the  Father  of 
Mercies  for  the  rich  gilt  to  the  world,  to  the 
General  Assembly  and  Chur  h  of  the  First  Born, 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  to  this  country, 
which  He  baa  vouchsafed  in  the  life  and  minis¬ 
try  of  our  beloved  pastor. 

For  thirty  years  he  has  broken  the  bread  of  life 
to  this  church,  and  has  edified  the  body  of 
Christ  among  us  and  made  it  a  blessing  to  the 
city  and  country  and  to  the  world. 

In  season  and  out  of  season  be  was  abundant 
in  labors  which  were  equally  acceptable  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  which  have  stamped  the  in¬ 
effaceable  impress  of  his  faith  and  character 
upon  this' whole  generation. 

Nor  have  they  been  confined  alone  to  denom 
inational  or  religious  lines.  His  public  services 
in  the  causes  of  education,  benevolence  and 
patriotism,  while  subordinated  to  hie  work  in 
the  ministry,  have  led  him  far  and  wide  and 
spread  his  influence  and  fame.  No  good  cause 
lacked  bis  approval  or  support. . 

But  it  is  as  bis  paetoral  care  and  parishioners 
that  we  deplore  bis  death,  while  we  record  our 
gratitude  for  his  work  and  influence  among  us. 

His  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  and  sorrowing 
was  quick  and  shed  comfort  like  balm  upon  the 
wounded  soul.  He  pointed  and  led  the  way  to 
heaven.  What  this  church  has  been  and  done 
for  these  thirty  years  since  he  came  among  us  in 


There  is  but  one  good 
make  of  lamp-dumneys  — 
Macbeth— and  your  dealer 
knows  it 

You  want  the  Index. 

WriM  Macbeth  PittibaiEh  Fa 


The 

HMney$ 

are  the  seat  or  the  starting  point  of 
many  maladies,  all  of  them  serious, 
all  more  or  less  painful,  and  all  of 
them  tending,  unless  cured,  to  a 
fatal  end.  No  organs  of  the  body 
are  more  delicate  or  more  sensitive 
than  the  kidneys.  When  symp¬ 
toms  of  disease  appear  in  them  not 
a  moment  is  to  be  lost  if  health  is 
to  be  restored.  The  best  way  te 
treat  the  kidneys  is  through  the 
blood,  cleansing  it  from  the  poison¬ 
ous  matter  which  is  usually  at  the 
bottom  of  kidney  complaints.  For 
this  purpose  there  is  no  remedy 
equal  to 

Agcrs 

Sirsiparllia 

"For  many  years  I  have  been  a  constant 
anfferer  from  kidney  trouble,  and  have 
tried  a  number  of  largely  advertised  kidney 
cnres  without  benefit  At  last  a  friend  ad¬ 
vised  me  to  try  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  The 
use  of  eight  bottles  of  this  remedy  entirely 
cured  my  malady.” — Mart  Miller,  1238 
Hancock  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1867  is  known  of  all  men.  While  we  mourn  his 
irreparable  loss  to  us  and  to  our  children  and  to 
our  church,  we  recall  how  he  wae  used  to  say 
"that  he  looked  forward  to  that, heavenly  home,  ” 
wherein  he  has  now  entered  before  us,  and  say 
with  profound  gratitude,  “It  is  the  Lord.” 

We  express  our  heartfelt  synapatby  with  our 
pastor's  bereaved  family  and  commend  them  to 
the  God  of  all  comfort  and  invoke  for  them  and 
ourselves  those  heavenly  c  nsolat ions  which  alone 
can  soothe  in  this  sad  hour. 


On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  Messrs.  Row¬ 
land,  Schieffelin,  and  Irwin,  elders,  Messrs. 
Forbes  and  Thorne,  deacons,  md  M-sars.  Forbes 
and  Sheldon,  trustees,  and  Mr.  Robert  Bonner, 
from  the  congregation,  be  appointed  a  Commit¬ 
tee  to  confer  with  our  paeto  's  family  and  ar¬ 
range  for  such  public  services  as  may  be  agreea¬ 
ble  to  their  wishes. 


The  following  dispatch  was  prepared  and  sent 
to  Mrs  Hall : 

“Session  met  and  adopted  Minute  read  at 
morning  service,  expressing  the  deep  sorrow  and 
sympathy  of  the  whole  church  and  appointed 
Committee  to  arrange  for  public  eervices  in 
accordance  with  your  wishes.  Kindly  advise.” 


There  is  more  catarrh  in  this  fection  of  the  country 
than  all  other  diseases  put  toRether,  and  nnttl  the  last 
few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incnrnbl.-.  For  a  Rreat 
many  years  doctors  prononneed  it  a  local  dls-  ase,  and 
prescribed  local  remedies,  and  bynonstantl)  falling  to 
cure  with  local  treatmen  .  pronoiincwi  it  incnrable. 
Science  has  proven  catarrh  to  be  a  const  Itutlon-I  disease, 
and.therefore.reqairesconstltn’ionHl  t  eatment  Hall's 
Cata'rn  Cure,  manufactured  by  F  J  Cnen  y  &  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  only  con-titutl<>nHl  cure  on  the 
market.  It  is  taken  Internilly  in  doses  fr.>m  10  drops  to 
a  teaspoonfnl  It  acts  directly  on  the  hhest  siid  macoot 
snrfaces  of  the  system  They  offer  one  hundred  dollars 
for  any  cas-*  It  falls  to  cure,  -end  for  circulars  and 
testimonials.  Address, 
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MUSIC. 

The  columns  of  our  Musio  Department  are  open  to 
oontrlbutiona  upon  any  enblect  relating  to  mnsio  and 
Its  Improvement  In  the  devotional  service  In  the  Sunday 
achool,  prayer  meeting,  and  the  church. 


SOME  HINTS  ON  USINO  THE  ORGAN. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  “Nonconformist 
Musical  Journal,”  we  Und  a  paper  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  full  of  practical  suggestions.  The 
writer  asserts  that  as  few  people  pay  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Sunday  voluntaries,  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  congregation  of  any  intelligence  or 
musical  taste  considers  himself  interested  in  the 
psalmody,  his  hints  are  solely  concerned  with 
“the  organ  as  an  accompanying  instrument.” 
He  does,  however,  devote  a  few  words  to  the 
preliminary  playing  over  of  the  tune,  describing 
two  equally  objectionable  methods,  the  colorless, 
and  the  over-colored  or  florid ;  asserting  that 
“no  method  whatever  can  be  devised  which  dis¬ 
penses  with  a  real,  earnest  thoughtfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  organist.  Nothing  good  was  ever 
yet  done  without  some  trouble.  Let  the  organ 
ist  first  of  all,  then,  take  the  trouble  to  read 
through  the  hymn,  and  become  imbued,  so  to 
speak,  with  its  general  flavor.  That  having  been 
done,  be  ^ill  at  once  feel  the  time  at  which  the 
tune  ehould  be  taken,  which  is  of  the  very  first 
importance;  for  it  hardly  needs  saying  that  the 
tune  should  be  played  over  precisely  at  the  tempo 
at  which  Ihe  hymn  is  intended  to  be  sung.  Hav 
ing  thus  determined  the  general  character,  and 
the  time,  the  organist  has  to  consider  the  means 
he  will  adopt  to  make  the  character  known  to 
the  congregation ;  in  a  word,  to  give  a  cue  a 
real  guiding-sign  to  the  singing  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  There  are  three  methods,  |1)  to  play 
the  tune  on  one  manual,  without  pedals,  (2) 
the  same  with  pedals,  (3)  to  play  the  soprano 
as  a  solo  on  one  manual,  with  accompaniment  on 
the  other  and  the  pedals.  These  three  methods 
are  sometimes  combined;  but  it  seems  unsdvisa- 
ble  to  change  during  the  playing  of  one  tune 
unless  the  tune  be  a  long  one,  or  fairly  divides 
itself  into  two  parte,  as  in  Castle  Ruing,  and 
Vox  Dilecti,  for  instance.  To  enumerate  the 
three  methods  carries  us  but  a  little  way ;  the 
point  is,  to  know  which  of  the  methods  to  adopt 
in  any  given  case.  That  must  depend  ulti¬ 
mately  on  the  individual  organist’s  taste;  I  can 
only  describe  my  own  method,  I  find  that,  as 
a  rule,  a  short  tune  of  devotional  character  is 
best  played  over  on  a  soft  swell,  without  pedals, 
and  with  a  judicious  use  of  the  swell  pedal. 

A  bright,  praiseful  tune  often  seems  to  ask  for 
solo  treatment,  and  whether  the  eolo  shall  be 
played  on  one  8  foot  flute,  or  on  flutes  of  8  and 
4  foot,  or  on  an  8  foot  reed,  depends  partly  on 
the  degree  of  brightness  desired  to  be  brought 
out,  and  partly  on  the  quality  of  the  stops  at  dis¬ 
posal.  With  hymns  of  a  rart'cnlarly  solemn 
character,  such  as  “Now  the  laborers  task  is 
over,  an  excellent  effect  is  produced  by  playing 
the  air  on  an  8  foot  reed  (horn  or  cornopean)  on 
the  swell,  with  soft  dulcianaor  stopped  diapason 
accompaniment  on  the  great;  the  solemnity  is 
enhance!  sometimes  by  playing  the  air  on  such 
a  stop  an  octave  below  its  proper  pitch.  With 
tunes  of  a  solid  square  built  form,  such  as 
Tallis's  Canon,  I  find  the  open  diapason  on  the 
great  for  all  four  parts,  with  pedal  coupled,  and 
slightly  filling  in  the  chords,  to  give  a  eatisfac 
tory  effect.  With  a  long  tune  having  a  refrain, 
like  St.  Gertrude  (“Forward  be  our  watchword), 
it  is  often  well,  after  playing  the  first  part  as  a 
solo,  to  play  the  refrain  on  the  full  swell,  or  on 
a  moderate  great  organ  with  full  swell  coupled, 
making  a  crescendo  towards  the  end.  The  or¬ 
ganists  great  aim  should  be  to  secure  unity — to 
make  the  tune  appear  a  complete  whole,  not  a 
succession  of  detached  phrases. 

Having  played  over  the  tune  satisfactorily  the 
time  for  accompanying  comes.  Shall  the  organ 
ist  play  the  treble  note  first,  or  the  bass  note  on 
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a  pedal,  or  start  fairly  all  four  parts  together  T 
Each  method  has  its  devotees,  aod  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  said  for  each.  Logically,  the  third 
is  the  only  proper  way,  but  the  argument  is 
that,  even  with  a  perfectly  competent  choir,  the 
voices  must  necessarily  start  at  some  interval  of 
time,  however  slight,  after  the  chord  on  the 
organ.  The  second  method  has  this  feature  in 
common  with  the  first:  that  warning  is  given  of 
the  commencement  of  the  tune,  and  the  low- 
toned  pedal  is  in  some  respecta  preferable  to  the 
shriller  treble  note,  particularly  if  the  tune  be¬ 
gins  loudly.  I  have  always  been  disposed  to 
question  whether  a  more  orderly  and  general 
start  is  secured  by  either  of  these  two  methods. 
A  well  trained  choir  ehould  not  need  them,  and 
the  average  congregation,  -do  what  you  will, 
wili  always  wait  on  the  uhoir.  The  infinitely 
short  time  which  elapses  between  the  organ 
chord  and  the  entry  of  the  voices  is  to  me  far 
less  objectionable  than  the  prominence  given  to 
either  the  treble  or  the  bass  note  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  other  methods,  which,  moreover, 
tend  to  perpetuate  rather  than  to  eradicate 
defects  in  “attack.  Much  the  same  considera¬ 
tions  apply  to  the  ending  of  a  hymn.  Some 
oragnists  are  accustomed  to  hold  on  the  last 
chord,  reducing  the  stops  gradually,  and  finish¬ 
ing  with  a  boom  of  the  pedal.  Theoretically,  of 
course,  this  is  all  wrong;  ‘practically,  it  doss 
obviate  a  certain  baldness  and  abruptness,  which 
makes  itself  felt  if  the  last  chord  is  allowed  its 
strict  value  and  no  more  But,  personally,  I 
think  it  best  to  reduce  to  a  soft  organ  at  the  very 
moment  of  releasing  the  chord  aod  not  to  reduce 
gradually— a  long-drawn-out  and  amateurish 
method. 

Now  in  regard  to  accompanying  properly  so- 
called.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  prime 
essentials  with  which  everyone  is  familiar, 
namely,  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  singing  up 
to  time  and  pitch,  and  at  the  same  time  of  mak- 
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ing  the  organ  sabordinate  to  the  Toioee.  These 
are  of  the  very  alphabet  of  organ  playing.  The 
chief  diflScnltiea  of  an  accompanist  arise  in  con¬ 
nection  with  that  ever  present  question,  “ex¬ 
pression,”  flow  far  should  an  organist  attempt 
to  “give  expression  f”  It  may  be  said  at  once 
that  if  he  makes  no  such  attempt,  neither  will 
the  choir,  and  the  singing  will  be  of  that  dead 
level  of  boieteroosness  or  of  lackadaisicalness 
which  is  only  too  common.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  aims,  as  some  do,  at  dramatic  repreeenta 
tion,  at  depicting  every  changing  sentiment  and 
mood,  he  will  create  a  reetleeeneee  and  irritation 
fatal  to  worship.  .  .  .  The  general  sense,  and 
not  the  individual  words,  is,  as  a  rule,  to  be 
considered.  I  say  “as  a  rule”  because,  within 
the  limits  of  good  taste,  there  is  a  certain  fitness 
in  musical  coloring.  For  instance,  in  the  hymn 
“When  our  heads  are  bowed  with  woe,”  at  the 
words  ‘  ‘  When  the  solemn  death-bell  tolls,  ”  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  put  down  the  bottom  C  on 
the  pedal  board,  with  all  the  16  foot  pedal  stops 
drawn,  except  the  reed,  at  the  first  beat  of 
each  bar,  as  the  nearest  suggestion  (not  imita¬ 
tion)  possible  of  the  bell,  allowing  the  remainder 
of  the  verse  to  be  sung  without  pedals.  Simi¬ 
larly,  in  the  hymn,  “Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,” 
in  the  verse — 

Or  If,  on  joyful  wing. 

Cleaving  the  eky, 

Sun,  moon,  and  stare  forgot 
Upward  I  fly. 

I  am  accustomed  to  continue  the  ascending 
scale  passage  in  the  tenor  of  the  third  lice  of 
Dykes’  fine  tune  two  octaves  higher,  reaching 
top  D  on  the  manual  at  the  first  syllable  of  the 
word  upward,  obiously  playing  two  notes  against 
each  aingle  note  of  the  voices.  These  and  simi¬ 
lar  simple  devices  I  have  found  useful,  and  so 
long  as  they  are  introduced  sparingly,  and 
always  with  a  purpose,  it  is  probable  that  any 
organist  will  find,  as  I  have  found,  that  the  con¬ 
gregation  enjoy  them. 

In  the  last  reiort  every  organist  must  depend 
on  bin  own  individuality  which  whether  he 
knows  it  or  not  will  undoubtedly  disclose  itself 
in  his  playing.  The  upshot  of  all  these  aug 
gestions  is  simply  that  every  man  should  really 
take  some  troub  e  with  his  service-playicg.  for  I 
never  yet  heard  of  an  instance  where  it  was 
labor  thrown  away. 


A  MODEL  HOME-COMING  ADDRESS. 

On  resuming  the  pulpit  of  Binghamton  First 
Church  and  facing  his  large  congregation  on  a 
September  Sunday  morning.  Dr.  Nichols,  the 
pastor,  thus  spoke: 

What  a  happy  thing  to  come  home  after  ab¬ 
sence  1  flow  new  and  interesting  and  precious 
it  makes  all  things  ^PMv  to  be  taken  away  from 
them  for  a  time  I  The  very  streets  and  houses 
and  trees  take  on  a  pesuliar  attraction.  Dear, 
familiar  faces  look  dearer  than  ever.  We  long 
to  tell  everybodv  how  much  they  ere  to  us.  We 
wish  tc  bring  them  some  gifts  and  do  more  for 
them  than  we  have  ever  done.  My  vacation  has 
been  a  delightful  one.  It  has  been  spent  among 
those  forma  and  aspects  of  nature  that  I  love 
above  all  the  works  of  God's  inanimate  creation, 
the  great  mountains.  It  has  been  spent  also 
among  friends  of  other  days.  But  neither 
glorious  mountains  cor  past  sssociations  can 
satisfy  the  heart’s  desire  for  its  own.  I  thank 
God  for  bringing  me  back  to  my  own  home,  my 
own  pulpit,  my  own  people.  1  bless  Him  for 
keeping  your  lives,  ministering  to  your  welfare, 
increasing  your  happiness  and  unitirg  us  once 
more  in  the  great  and  blessed  work  of  the  Gospel. 

I  rejoice  also  that  the  dreadful  work  of  war  is 
done,  that  the  dark  cl  >nda  have  rolled  away  and 
that  we  are  coming  together  under  the  giad  sun 
shine  of  pesce  and  soldiers  returning  to  their 
homes  and  pacific  pursuits.  Would  that  ail 
ware  returning  and  returning  with  health  and 
strength.  Putting  aside  the  thoughts  of  the 
dead  and  dying,  the  results  of  this  war  have  cer¬ 
tainly  been  greatly  advacUgeous  to  our  country. 
We  have  gained  new  natiooal  prestige  at  home 
and  abroad.  We  have  become  consolidated  as  a 
nation  and  unified  with  the  whole  English  speak¬ 
ing  world  as  never  before.  We  have  launched 
out  into  larger  horixonsand  become  inberitomof 
greater  destinies.  Ws  have  done  this  without 
knowing  it  or  intending  it  We  have  been  caught 
up  in  the  power  and  wisdom  of  a  Guidance  above 
our  own.  From  the  opening  to  the  clone  of  this 
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war  it  baa  been  evident  to  all  thoughtful  students 
of  events  tbat  the  God  of  Heaven  is  reigning  in 
the  world  and  tbat  our  netion  has  been  uncon- 
Bciously  working  out  His  plan.  We  began  this 
war  from  mere  motives  of  humanity.  We  did 
not  seek  colonial  possessions  or  territorial  riches. 
We  sought  only  the  relief  of  a  poor,  down  trodden 
race.  We  have  not  only  gain^  what  we  sougUt, 
but  what  we  did  not  seek  baa  been  added  to  us. 
Once  more  and  in  a  striking  way  have  been  ful¬ 
filled  the  words,  “Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  Hia  righteouaneas  and  all  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you.” 

But,  while  great  and  important  events  have 
occurred  in  the  few  weeka  of  our  separation, 
other  cbang  a  have  taken  place  in  our  own  private 
circle  of  acquaintance  and  fellowship.  Loved 
ones  have  gone.  Many  faces,  some  of  them 
known  and  endeared  by  the  commun  on  of  years 
and  accustomed  to  be  among  the  first  to  sre^t 
me  after  absence,  1  miaa  bare  this  morning. 
Gerrit  Doolittle,  Mrs.  Alfred  Brown,  Elder 
William  Toung,  Mrs.  Hiram  Feck,  James 
Davidge  and  Mra.  Theodore  Peck  will  never  look 
up  from  their  places  in  this  bouse  of  God  again. 
Faithful  followers  of  the  Lord  Jems  to  the  end, 
they  see  no  longer  through  a  glass  darkly  but 
bee  to  face.  We  believe  tbat  they  are  forever 
witb  Him  whom  loving  they  served,  dying  they 
trusted  and  in  Paradise  they  are  glorifying 

I  return  to  find  our  city  also  made  poorer  by 
the  removal  of  one  of  her  foremost  citisena  in 
tha  fullneea  of  his  robust  and  affluent  manhood. 
Edmund  O’Connor  was  not  only  a  strong  man, 
an  eloquent  man  and  a  conquering  man,  but  he 
was  a  true,  kind  and  lovable  man.  Though  a 
aplendid  tighter,  “Hia  life  was  noble  and  the 
elements  eo  mixed  in  him  that  nature  might 
stand  up  and  aay  to  all  the  world :  ‘This  was  a 
man.’  ’’ 

I  am  reminded  alao  of  a  greater  name  which 
durirg  these  same  few  weeks  has  b  en  erased 
from  ita  aolitary  place  in  tbe  roll  of  earth’s  liv¬ 
ing  leaders.  It  teems  as  if  tbe  brigbt,  upper 
stars  of  our  human  firmamect  often  went  down 
in  paira.  Like  Tennyton  and  Browning,  like 
our  American  poets,  Longfellow  and  Emerson, 
Gladstone  and  Biaxa-c*  have  made  the  myateri- 
ouB  journey  nearly  together.  One  aa  a  thinker, 
the  other  waa  a  doer.  One  had  intelligence  and 
conscience,  tbe  other  had  blood  and  iron.  One 
wrote  booka,  made  apeechee,  kinc  led  hopes  and 
espouaed  tbe  cause  of  tbe  poor  and  needy  The 
other  fovght  battlee,  stopped  tbe  moutha  of 
liona,  consolidated  kingdoms,  and  by  bis  sole 
energy  created  tbe  strongest  empire  of  modern 
times.  As  a  gigantic  peraonality,  aa  a  pro¬ 
digious.  invincible,  all  conquering  force  Bia 
marck  ranks  above  Gladatone  and  was  easily 
tbe  greatest  man  of  th<s  century.  Aa  a  scholar 
of  multifarious  learning,  as  an  eloquent  writer 
and  accomplirbed  orator,  aa  an  ardent  cham¬ 
pion  of  all  tbe  noblest  aspirations,  b'gbeat 
thoughts  and  beat  progress  of  tbe  world  Glad 
stone  waa  superior  to  Bismarck.  But  both — let 
every  young  man  mark  tbe  fact— both  of  these 
imperial  intellects  and  kinglieat  aoula  of  our  age 
bowed  tbeir  heads  to  Jesus  Christ  and  were 
open  oonfeaaora  of  our  holy  religion  before  the 


whole  world.  Tbe  rt-ligioua  character  of  Glad¬ 
stone  ia  well  known  to  all.  but  perhaps  it  is 
not  so  generally  underatood  that  the  great  Ger¬ 
man  chancellor  waa  an  huoible  follower  of  tbe 
Lord  Jeans  Christ.  “If  I  were  not  a  Chris 
tian,”  aaid  he  long  ago,  “I  would  not  continue 
to  serve  tbe  King  another  hour.  I  derive  my 
eeuae  of  duty  from  God.  Orders  and  titles  have 
no  charma  for  me.  I  firmly  believe  in  a  life 
after  death.  I  etand  on  tbe  miraculous  baaia 
of  tbe  religion  cf  Jeeua  Christ.” 
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TIEWS  FROM  A  SENEYA  MANSE. 

AVTHORITT  AKD  AITTHOBITIC8  IN  POUTIOAI. 

AND  THBOIXXaiOAl.  QClSSnOilS. 

Did  authority  ever  have  ao  little  weight  aa  at 
the  present  time  f  And  waa  ita  citation  ever 
more  vain  f  The  infotma  ion  that  Doctora  None 
Such  hold  thin  or  that  opinion  ia  received  with 
growing  indifference.  And  expert  testimony  ia 
valued,  according  to  which  aide  of  the  caae  we 
are  on.  it  ia  at  thia  point  in  the  circle  of 
thought  that  the  extremes  of  intelligence  meet. 
Fancy  some  one  telling  a  aavage  that  the  doctora 
agree  that  the  moon  in  made  of  ninety-eight 
parts  of  sulphur  and  two  of  aluminum.  This 
information  would  not  arouse  the  slightest  quiver 
of  the  amallest  nerve.  He  would  go  on  his  way 
believing  it  is  gold>plated.  “Due  to  his  igno¬ 
rance,”  yon  say;  “too  dense  to  make  nice  dis¬ 
criminations  in  authority.”  But  the  same  phe¬ 
nomenon  ia  observable  at  the  other  extreme. 
The  erudite  and  the  cultured  ate  but  little  in¬ 
fluenced  by  an  array  of  names.  It  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  what  the  opinion  of  Dr.  None¬ 
such  or  Expert  Eminent  ia  in  regard  to  a  politi¬ 
cal  or  theological  question  of  the  hour.  But  for 
a  reason  opposite  to  that  of  the  savage ;  he, 
because  he  knows  so  little;  the  educated  man, 
because  he  knows  so  much.  At  least,  the  sources 
of  knowledge  are  aa  open  to  him  as  to  any  other 
man,  who,  at  beat,  “knows  only  in  part.”  We 
are  always  careful  to  hear  or  read  what  certain 
specialists  aay;  then  we  think  for  ourselves. 
And  the  dogmatism  of  our  opinions  is  relaxed 
only  by  the  persuasion  that  a  given  expert  or 
specialist  has  sources  of  information  which  to 
us,  are  yet  unknown  or  unavailable.  They  tell 
us  that  Qeorge  Washington— the  most  venerable 
and  honored  name  in  American  political  history 
— held  certain  opinions  in  regard  to  the  func¬ 
tions  of  our  Government  and  its  relations  to 
other  nations.  At  the  mention  of  the  name, 
more  weighty  than  ever,  we  remove  our  hkts  and 
receive  the  opinion  with  bowed  beads.  But 
after  thia  deserved  tribute  of  respect,  we  lift  our 
heads  and  remember  that  Qeorge  Washington 
lived  one  hundred  years  ago;  that  conditions  are 
changed ;  that  our  nation  has  advanced  from 
childhood  to  manhood;  that  “entangling  alli¬ 
ances”  and  “mixing  up  in  the  quarrels  of  the 
old  world”  are  one  thing,  and  the  federation  or 
co-operation  of  governments  for  a  few  laudable 
ends  is  another.  We  think  for  ourselves,  and 
say  that  the  counsels  fitting  to  the  nursery  up¬ 
stairs  may  not  be  equally  well-adapted  to  yonder 
university,  with  its  two  thousand  inquisitive 
and  energetic  young  men.  We  think  for  our¬ 
selves,  and  smile  at  epithets  and  diatribes  and 
threats  of  ex-communication  and  the  adjuration 
of  conspicuous  names.  Recollecting  that  the 
orthodox  and  the  high  and  mighty  of  1,800  years 
ago  agreed  to  call  Jesus  of  Nazareth  “a  glutton 
and  a  winebibber,”  and  a  secret  ally  of  Beelze¬ 
bub,  the  prince  of  demons,  we  are  only  amused 
when  our  advocacy  of  enlargement  of  usefulness 
in  Church  or  State  ia  labelled,  “Jingoism.” 

And  what  has  brousbt  us  to  this  pass  ?  Why 
is  authority  cheapened  f  Why  has  ita  weight 
changed  from  that  of  wrought- iron  to  that  of 
aluminum  ?  Is  it  because  we  have  forgotten  the 
command  to  “render  to,  every  man  his  doe; 
honor  to  whom  honor,  tribute  to  whom  tribute  f” 
No.  It  is  because  we  have  been  disciplined  into 
doing  that  very  thing.  Is  it  because  in  these 
times,  when  that  wh  ch  was  covered  in  revealed 
and  that  which  in  done  in  secret  is  proclaimed 
upon  the  house-top,  our  faculty  of  veneration  has 
become  atrophied  f  No.  But  it  ia  because, 
through  many  disappointments,  we  have  been 
trained  to  reserve  our  confidence  or  acquiescrnce 
to  authorities  unwarped  by  prejudice  or  unpur- 
cbaeable  by  any  form  of  bribe,  material  or  in¬ 
tangible,  or  any  kind  of  oflSce  or  retainer,  in 
Church  or  State. 

Again,  what  has  brought  us  to  thia  pass  f  The 
fact  that  Mr.  So-and-8o  or  Doctor  None  Such 


has  been  mistaken  more  than  once,  teaches  us 
that  he  may  be  mistaken  again.  Therefore,  the 
authority  which,  in  our  immature  years,  waa 
accepted  without  question,  is  now  questioned 
every  time.  Moreover,  several  antiquated,  if 
not  pre  historic  “finds”  have,  upon  disinter¬ 
ested  or  critical  examination,  proved  to  be  mod¬ 
ern  fakes  I  Tbe  ecclesiatti.s  whose  voice  we  fol¬ 
lowed  in  dealing  with  icbolars  and  dogmas,  have 
led  the  denomination  into  irreparable  loss.  We 
knew  we  were  blind  in  certain  directions,  but 
when  to  that  is  added  the  knowledge  that  our 
leaders  were  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times  or 
tbe  leadings  of  God’s  providence,  what  wonder 
our  conservatism  has  a  flavor  of  ecrpticism  f 
What  wonder  that  our  selection  of  authorities 
is  growing  more  limited  than  a  certain  school  of 
theologians  believe  the  atonement  to  be  7  In 
fact,  we  are  not  brought  to  a  surrender  of  our 
own  bypotbeais  or  conclusion  until  we  are  satia 
tied  that  there  is  for  another  a  “thus  aaith  the 
Lord,”  or  the  clear  revelation  of  tbe  Word  of 
Him  to  whom  has  been  given  “all  authority  in 
heaven  and  on  earth.”  Hence,  when  we  are 
reminded  that  tbe  giants  of  auld  lang  tyne 
kindled  their  pulpits  twelve  times  a  year  with 
bell  fire,  without  the  shadow  of  d'srespeot,  we 
simply  reply,  “that  is  a  non  sequitur  ”  That 
may  have  been  just  the  thing  then ;  and  if  it 
was,  we  honor  them  for  going  so  periodically 
into  tbe  disagreeable  business.  At  tbe  same 
time  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  needs  of 
thia  day  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
call  for  another  tune  from  the  divine  repertoire; 
for  another  version  thao  that  of  R  use’s;  for 
another  message  from  tbe  manifo  d  mysteries  of 
God.  If  men  are  to  be  aroused  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling  and  to 
persevere  in  dis’ipling  all  nations  tbe  modern 
pulpit  should  proclaim  twelve  times  a  year  the 
divine  sovereignty,  the  sovereignty  of  divine 
Love  over  all  mankind. 

Likewise  we  may  be  informed  that  a  venerable 
servant  of  the  Church  or  of  the  State  on  the 
othe^  side  of  tbe  ocean  warns  us  against  the 
slightest  departu  e  from  an  ox  cart  or  stage¬ 
coach  schedule.  But  we  answer,  “He  is  sincere 
and  one  of  the  best  of  men  and  unquestionably 


our  friend  but  be  is  an  Englishman  or  French¬ 
man  or  German,  as  the  case  may  be  1”  We  are 
Americana ;  and  while  we  keep  on  good  terms 
with  Greenwich  Observatory,  it  is  our  business 
to  take  observations  of  the  star  of  destiny  at 
Washington.  Besides,  God  is  not  the  God  of 
the  ox  cart  or  tbe  stage-coach  only ;  but  also  of 
electricity ;  or  of  George  Washington  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  only,  but  also  of  President  McKinley 
and  Admiral  Sampson  and  Admiral  Dewey. 
More  than  this.  He  has  given  Jesus  to  be  a  politi¬ 
cal  as  well  ao  religious  “leader  and  a  commander 
to  the  people”  a  truth  most  precious  in  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  th«  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  G(^ ; 
tbe  only  kind  of  governmrnt  (bat  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth.  And  because  of  this  divine 
arrangement  and  popular  leadership,  it  shall 
come  to  pass  “thou  sbalt  call  a  nation  thou 
knoweet  not,  and  nations  that  knew  not  thee 
shall  run  unto  tbee  because  of  tbe  Lord  thy 
God,  and  for  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  for  He  hath 
glorified  tbee.” 

When  some  of  the  venerable  and  beloved  fath¬ 
ers  would  withdraw  us  from  Old  Testament  texts 
and  shut  us  up  to  tbe  New  Teatamen^  we  tell 
them  the  whole  Bible  is  still  our  only  infallible 
rule  of  faith  and  conduct,  tbe  New  part  of  it  in 
matters  of  private  and  church  life,  tbe  Old 
Testament  on  political  and  natioral  questions. 
Let  tbe  principles  of  government  laid  down  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  be  adopted  and  nations 
shall  be  drawn  into  fellowship  and  feieral 
union;  mercy  and  truth  will  meet  together;  and 
,  rightcousnere  and  peace  will  kiss  each  other. 
Let  tbe  teachings  of  tbe  Christian  Scriptures 
be  followed,  and  the  individual  Christian  and 
patriot  will  be  drawn  nearer  to  God  and  Father¬ 
land.  And  while,  as  some  teach,  '  the  first  duty 
of  American  pstriotism  is  to  America,”  tbe  first 
dutv  of  Christian  patriotism— according  to  the 
last  instructions  of  our  chief  Commander — is  to 
go  into  all  tbe  w-t  d  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  cr'atu  e  And  for  this  work,  insular  con¬ 
tinental  and  oceanic,  we  take  it,  such  miesion- 
aries  aa  Dewey  and  Sampson  and  Schley  and 
Sbaftor  and  Hobson  are  preparing  the  way  of 
the  Lord  And,  as  in  tbe  old  dispenration,  “the 
greater  was  blessed  by  the  lees,”  so,  we  have 
faitb  in  God  to  believe,  that  out  of  our  wrestlins 
with  the  new  and  larger  foreign  protilenja  will 
coire  tbe  ability  to  dispose  of  “our  century  of 
diehoncr”  and  prodigious  home  problems  more 
humanely  and  divinely. 

At  any  rate,  as  we  see  more  clearly  than  ever 
before  that  “to  err  is  human.”  authority,  to  be 
unquestioned  and  efiective  at  the  present  day, 
must  come  fiom  headquarters.  N.  B.  R. 
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It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
tlie  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeals.  From  (300  to  $500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Aset.  Treas.,  10  East  28d  St.,  N.  Y. 


STKOOS. 

Synntl  of  Now  Mexico  at  Socorro,  N.  M  .  Friday,  Oct. 
7, at  7.30  P.M..  opened  with  a  se  mo->  by  ^y.  J.  J  Oll- 
ohrlat.  I.  T.  Whittbmori.  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Texas  In  the  Evp  »«itinn  Park  Church,  Dal¬ 
las,  on  Friday,  Uct  7  (not  28)  at  7  30  p  m. 

.  Warnbr  B.  Rioos,  Stoted  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Ohio  In  the  Mark’-t  Street  Presbyterian 
Church.  L'ma.  rneeday,  Oct.  11.  a’  7  p.m.  The  Synodl- 
aw  Hebbath-srhool  onveu'lon  will  meet  In  the  same 

Since  ou  Mondey,  the  10  h.  at  7  p.m.  The  delegatea  o 
ynod  are  al-o  de  egate”  to  the  8a-  hath  si  hool  Ponven- 
UjMi.  Free  entertalnme’ t  fri  m  Mondav  evening  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  all  who  may  attend.  Wm.  E.  Mo*  rm,  S.  C. 


P.M.  The  Women’s  Socisttss  of  Homs  and  Foreign 
Missions  wlli  conyens  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

T.  C.  Kihkwoud,  Stated  Ulerk. 

Synod  of  Mlssonrl  in  the  Se>  ond  Pi  esbyUrl  m  Church, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  Tiieadai,  ih-t.  85,  at  7  30  p.m. 

John  U.  Millib.  SUted  Clerk. 

hjBod  of  Ksnaas  In  the  First  Pre-*bytsii*n  Church 
lU  Hutchins  n,  Thursday.  Oci.  lA  at  7  30  p.m. 

_  John  C.  Millkk,  Stated  Clerk. 

SvBod  of  Minnesota  In  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Duluth,  Thure-'ay.  Oct.  18  at  7.80  p  m. 

Maukiob  D.  Euwabos,  Stated  ( lerk. 

Synod  of  New  York  on  Tnesdiy,  Oct  18,  at  7  80  P  m., 
in  the  Lake  Street  Church  Em  Ins  ai  d  will  beop-ned 
wlvh  a  Sermon  by  the  R  v.  Jtisepb  Gamble,  D.U.,  ot  the 
Pfv-abytery  ot  «  hamplatn,  mm  er,tor.  Delegates  ere 
rr quested  to  report,  for  enrollment,  at  the  ohuruh,  be¬ 
tween  4.30  and  6  p.m. 

T.  Ralston  Smith,  Stated  Clerk. 

J.  W  li.roKO  Jacks.  HermaDent  Clark. 

Delegates  Intending  to  b-  present  a  e  uryeiUlu  req  test¬ 
ed  to  notify  I  be  uiiderrigned  not  later  than  Oct  11,  in 
addition  to  the  notice  wtilch  Is  forwarded  by  clerks  of 
Presbyteries  Persons  paying  full  fare  to  Elmira.  >nd 
obtaining  the  necesmry  trunk  line  oertificate%  will  be 
returned  at  reduced  rates,  allbh  F.  Db  Camp,  Elmira, 

Synod  of  Nebra«kn  In  the  First  Presbyterian  Chnrch 
of  Hastings,  Oct.  11,  at  7.80  p.m.  John  T,  Baikd.  S.  C, 

Synod  of  Iowa  at  Cherokee.  Tbnrsdsy,  Oct.  20,  at  7.30 
P.M.  J,  c.  MoClintuck,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Illinois  in  the  Second  Pr'-sbyterian  Church 
of  Bloomington,  beginning  on  Cut  18,  at  7.30  p  m.  All 
persons  attending  inis  and  the  associated  meetings  of 
the  W  omen’s  Societies  who  pay  nil  railroad  fare  com¬ 
ing  will  be  returned  at  one-third  fare. 

...  „  O-  H-  Johnson.  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Michigan  In  Mt.  Clemens,  Tuesda- .  Oct  11, 
at  1.30  P.M.  W.  D.  Sexton,  Stated  Clerk. 


PBKSBYTEBlkS. 

'Presbytefy" of  Niagara  alT Pierce  Ave.  Presby’erlan 
Church,  Niagara  halls,  N.  Y.,  in  adjourned  session,  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  4  at  8  p.m. 

Presbytery  of  Central  Dakota  at  Woonsocket,  8.  D., 
Tueeday,  Oct.  4.  at  7.3ii  p  m.  G.  A.  White,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Westchester  In  the  Presbyterian 
chmeh.  Mahopac  F-lls.  N.  Y..  beginning  Monday  Oct. 
3,  at  7.4-5  P.M.  Sp<  clal  gifts  are  asked  from  the  char  bee 
to  make  up  the  estimated  dellclr.  of  IS-IO  (M'nutee.  p,  tl). 
Mlnlgiers  and  elder-dele,  ates  are  r-quesUd  to  give  no¬ 
tice  of  Intention  to  e  prtsent  to  Rev.  J.  .1.  Wolf.  Msbo- 
pac.  Falls.  N  Y ,  not  1-ter  than  -ept.  28.  Train  leaves 
iSSth  St.  andS'h  Ave.  (Putnam  nivlsion  of  N.  Y.  O.  &  H. 
R.  R  )  for  Mah-ipsc  Falls  a*  4.33  p.m.  Conveyances  will 
meet  train  on  Harlem  Dlvi-lon,  which  arrives  at  L  -ke 
Mahopac  abont  6  pm.  W.  J.  Cummino,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbyteiyr  of  Newton'ln  the  Presbiterlan  church  of 
Marksboro,  N.  J  ,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  4,  at  2  p  k. 

ntatsdClehk. 

Presbytery  of  Newark  In  the  First  Church,  Newark, 
on  Wedneeday,  Oct.  5,  c->mmenclng  at  10  .m. 

JuL.  H.  WoLPr,  Stated  Clerk.* 

Presbytery  of  Washington  City  on  Monday.  Oct.  8, 
at  7  80  P.M  ,  in  the  Takoms  Pa-k  chn  cb.  Let  this  notice 
beannonmed  from  the  pnipit  on  the  ^bhath  Immsdl- 
Btelv  pieceding  the  me- ting.  Remtndatort.— 1.  (’o 
Ministera.  of  Rales  14  and  15  of  Ma- uai  of  Prvsbytery. 
2.  To  S*-8Bi<>nn,  of  R''le>«  24  to  91  of  Manual  of  Presbytery. 
8.  To  Churches,  of  RuI-mi  8J  and  42  of  Manna*  of  "resby- 
te.j.  .  B.  F.  Bittinobr.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Piizabeth  at  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J^ 
Tuesday,  Oct.  4,  at  11  A. M.  ~  Samuel  Parry,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  with  the  Westminster 
Church,  Jersey  City,  on  Tueeday.  Oct.  4.  st  10  a.m  The 
attendance  of  every  minister  and  of  an  eld  r  from  each 
chnrch  session  1*  In  portent. 

.  cxw  _  Oboboe  R.  Garretsor,  Stated  Clerk. 

Chicago  Presbytery  at  Chicago  Heights.  Monday, 
Oct.  A  at  1080  A.M.  dP  Jamcs  Fboteinoham,  8.  C._ 

Presbytery  of  Parbln  In  the  First  Preshvterlsn 
Chnrch  of  Pnehio  on  the  16th  dsy  of  O  toher  at  B  a.m. 

_ • _ T.  C.  Kirkwood  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of 'To^ka  with  the  Third  Church  of  To¬ 
peka  on  Tuesday,  Get.  11.  at  7  30  p.m.  W.  N.  Paoe.  8  C. 

Presbytery  of  New  York  in  the  Chapel  of  the  First 
Chnrch,  Fifth  Avenue  comer  Eleventh  street,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Oct.  A  Bt  10  A.M.  Geo.  W.  F.  Birch,  8.  C. 


The  A*  nual  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  of  the  Preshitery  of  Erie— this  b  ing  the 
fifteenth  will  take  plsce  In  the  I’resbyte*  Ian  church 
at  Titusville.  Pa..  W®  nesdav  and  Thursday.  Oct  5  and 
6,  The  meeting  will  he  both  Interesting  and  Important- 
Dr.  Dixon  of  New  York.  Mrs.  P  erson  snd  oth  r  speak 
ers  will  he  present.  Mrb  v,  y  ntrFEHDRTER,  P'esi- 
dent:  Ibarelle  H.  Brawlbt.  Rsrording  Secretary. 

The  Twenty-fonrth  Seiol-an-nal  Meeting  of  the 
Geneva  Presbyterlal  Socletv  will  be  held  at  Oaks  Cot- 
i.ers,  Tuesda),  Oct.  II.  beginning  at  10  a.m. 

Mrs.  Howard  Cornell,  Cor.  Sec. 


AUSTRIA  (HUNGARY). 

The  Magyars  of  Astatic  origin,  conqnero’w  In  the  Pth 
oentnrv.  are  to-day  the  dominating  laoe  In  Hungarv, 
oonteqnently  the  'tsgvar  is  the  official  language.  The 
Mongo  tan  origin  of  the  people  Is  shown  in  their  love  for 
quick,  nsssiona'e  dancing,  the  ac  ompaniment  to  which 
te  familiar  to  mnet  music-loving  people.  It  is  further 
shown  ill  their  fondnese  for  brtgnt  colors  and  rich  rm- 
hroldery. 

In  another  column  Is  pictured  a  c  nnt.ry  tailor  '  f  the 
disrrict  of  Hevduke  as  hes  ts  at  a  Singer  'e  wing  Machine 
applying  heavy,  bright-colored  braid  to  the  gala  costume 
of  a  Magyar  peasant. 


Por  4»ver  Firty  Yaan 

Yrs.  WnrsLow's  Soothing  Stbup  has  been  used  tar  eve 
■tfty  years  by  mllllonf  of  mothers  tor  their  children  whU 
-eethlng  with  perfect  suocesa  It  soothes  the  child,  siNtee 
Che  gains,  allays  all  pains,  cares  wind  oollo.  sad  ts  the  hw 
-wmedy  for  Dtarrhosa  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  suSere 
Immediately.  Sold  hy  Draggtste  In  every  part  of  the  world 
Tsrsnty  five  cents  s  bottle  Be  sore  end  ask  for  “  Mrs.  Wlnf 
low’s  Soothing  Symp  ”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


OMAHA  FXPOSITION. 

Bight-Day  Personally-Condocted  Tour  via  Penn- 
s)lvaDia  haUruad. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  arranged 
for  a  special  eight-day  rarsoually-comtacteil  tour  to  the 
Trans-Mlssl  (ippland  International  Exposition  at  Oma¬ 
ha  on  Octohsr  1,  allowing  four  full  days  at  •  he  Exposi¬ 
tion.  Round-trip  tickets.  Including  transportation  and 
Pullman  berth  In  each  dlrsrt'on.  meals  in  dining  oar 
going  and  retnraing,  hotel  accommodations  and  msals 
at  O  aha,  admissions  to  the  Fair,  and  carriage  drive 
snd  hotel  accommodations  at  Chicago,  will  be  sold  at 
rate  of  $101)  from  New  York;  IB6  from  Philadelphia; 
IK  from  Washington  and  Baltimore;  $91  from  Wil- 
llamep-  rt  a  d  Harrisburg;  $80  from  Pitt-’horg;  and  pro- 
p  rttonate  rates  from  other  points. 

The  party  will  be  aciMimpanled  hy  a  Tourist  Agent 
and  Chaperon,  and  will  travel  in  special  Pullman  sleep¬ 
ing  care. 

F**r  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  desire  to  remain 
longer  In  Omaha,  tickets  will  be  made  good  to  retnrn  on 
regniar  trains  until  November  15.  Inolneive.  Sooh 
tickeu  include  only  railway  transportation  retun  ing, 
with  redaction  of  $16  from  above  rates  from  all  points. 

For  fur  her  Inform  tion  appiy  to  ticket  agents,  I'our- 
At  Agent,  1.06  Br*iadway,  New  York,  or  Oeo.  W.  Boyd, 
slssistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia. 


INTER-STATE  PAIR  AT  TBKNTON,  SEPTEMBBB 
96,  97,  98,  9B,  AND  30. 

The  great  Tnter-State  Fair,  located  on  the  New  York 
Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  three  miles  east 
of  Trenton  grows  more  extensive  and  intereeting  each 
^ar,  and  the  exhibition  to  be  held  on  September  26, 
27,  %  26,  and  30  promises  to  be  unusually  comprehensive 
and  alt  act  ive.  Every  department  will  he  replete  with 
superior  and  Instructive  displays.  The  blo<  d-  d  stock 
exnibit  wil  he  particularly  fine,  and  the  dally  pro¬ 
gramme  of  racee  contains  the  speediest  classes  obtain¬ 
able.  CIrc  s  acts  of  rare  merit  and  daring  and  vaude- 
yllle  entertainments  of  all  kinds  will  he  p'esented. 

The  large  purses  offered  in  the  manif  Id  exhibits  and 
contests  insure  nniisu  1  efforts  In  the  endeavor  to  prove 
BUMrinrity  in  the  various  de  'artments. 

The  Pennsylvania  Kailrosd  Company,  as  is  Its  yearly 
custom,  will  sell  excursion  tickets  on  this  occasion  at 
greatly  re'ini-iKl  rates  from  steitions  within  a  wide  ra¬ 
dius.  and  special  trains  over  the  New  York.  Belvidere 
and  Amhoy  Divisions  will  be  run  thrrtuuh  to  the  arounds, 
thus  avoiding  street  car  transfer.  The  management  of 
the  Fair  has  put  forth  extraordinary  efforts  to  make 
this  year's  exhibition  the  greatest  ever  given. 


TOURS  TO  THE  UPPER  SOUTH. 

Two  Personally-Condocted  Tours  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  to  lleltysburg,  Luray,  Natural  Urldge, 
Richmond,  Washington,  Ao, 

September  28  and  October  10  are  th-*  dates  selected  by 
the  Pennsjlvanla  R>iUroHd  Company  for  Its  two  early 
Autumn  tour  -  to  the  Bat  tlefield  of  Gettysburg,  pictur¬ 
esque  Blue  Mountain,  Luray  Caveins,  the  Natuial 
B  Idge,  Virgin! ,  Hot  Springe,  the  cities  of  Richmond 
and  Washington,  and  Mt.  Vernon. 

Th<*  Tonnd-trtp  rate,  including  all  necessary  expenses. 
Is  $65  from  New  York,  ^  from  Philadelphia,  and  pro¬ 
portionate  rates  from  other  p  ints. 

Eacti  to'*r  covers  a  period  of  eleven  days,  and  will  be 
In  I  harge  of  tme  of  the  company's  Tonrisi  A^nts.  He 
will  be  asels’ed  by  an  experlenesd  lady  as  Cliaperoo, 
whoee  especial  charge  *  ill  be  ladles  unaccompanied  by 
male  escort. 

Special  trains  of  parlor  cars  are  provided  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  each  party,  in  which  the  entire  round 
trip  from  New  Y>  rk  is  made. 

For  de' ailed  itinerary  apply  to  Ticket  Agents,  or  to 
Tourist  Agent,  1106  Broadway,  New  York,  780  Broad 
Stieet,  Newark,  N.  J.,  or  addrese  Geo.  NV.  Boyd,  As>-lst- 
aot  (4eneial  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia. 


WOODliAWN  CEMETKRY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (84th  Ward.)  Harlem  RrU- 
road  Office,  No.  20  East  28d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

_ J.  A  R.  LAMB,  69  Carmine  St.,  M.Y. 

PO’^ITION  of  Chnrch  Visitor  Is  desired  by  a  lady  who 
has  bad  experience  and  can  give  the  behest  testi¬ 
monials  from  two  prominent  ministers  ot  this  city. 
Address  Church  Visitor,  Evangelist  Offic,e.  New  York 
City. 


W^ANTED,  either  tutoring,  or  a  position  as  compan- 
1  v  ion  or  governess  In  a  fiimlL ,  hy  a  young  woman 
qualified  by  college  ed  cation  and  some  experience  In 
teaching,  “est  of  references.  Address  C.  VV.  H.,  care 
The  Evangelist. 


Young  lady  as  companion  for  nome  life  nr  travel; 

well  qualified;  references.  Address  X  Y  Z,  The 
Evangelist. 


A  MIDDLE-AGED  CIhristian  lady  desires  a  position 
in  mission,  chur*  h,  or  Sunday-school  work.  In 
wbich  she  has  had  mneh  experience  and  can  give  excel¬ 
lent  references.  A  dress  Mias  C.  I.  N..  Young  Women’s 
t'hr  stiaii  Association,  <(chermerbnrn  St.,  Brooklyn.N.Y. 


A  POSITION  WANTED  by  a  refined  pe’son  as  assist¬ 
ant  mat  ron.  companion  to  an  elderly  lad  v,  mother's 
aaslhtant.  Experienced  nnrse,  fine  ewer,  ana  willing  to 
make  erselfnaefnl  In  anycapaclty notmenial.  Address 
Mlsa  8.  F.,  Box  457,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager. 

THtHf,  S.  r.,  awd  NKW  TttHK  CITY, 

MANUFACURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


^SELLS. 


HAVE  FUSMISHCD  tS.OOO* 

PSURCH.  SCHOOL  * 

6  MENEELY  A  CO.. 

, WEST-TROY  Yl.itXBeiVileTAL 

CHIMES.  Etc.  CATALOGUE  li  PRICES  FREE. 


LYIMYER 

CHURCH 

XIXnXnS. 


inillXIOTEXBBXUA 
iSBiBwzim,  KOBZ  sua- 
mci. 


kOramXCATALOOOl 

_  mLSWHT. 

to  ClnelRiwtl  Ball  Fetmdry  COa  Claclmiail,  0. 
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BEY.  EDWIN  A.  BCLKLET,  D.D. 

{Continued  from  page  8. ) 

The  grave  must  preponderate;  but.  if  there  be 
Bashes  of  the  gay,  let  them  not  seem  at  variance 
with  the  pr  pne'ies  >  t  the  hour,  but  only 
requisite  to  an  accura’e  recolleoiioo. 

My  thoughts  g»  biuk  over  thirty  three  years— 
4he  period  of  a  lull  generation — to  my  first  v>sii 
to  Plattsburgh,  wb<ch  sbortly  led  to  a  pastorate, 
oootiQuiog  for  f>  urteen  and  a  half  years.  Tbe 
-voyage  on  the  lake,  with  the  sheen  and  ripple  of 
its  waters,  refl  cting  on  either  side  tbe  noble 
mounts  ns,  wbich  not  even  snow  capped  Ap 
penines  and  Alps  have  s  nee  ezeee  ed  in  the 
measure  of  my  admiration ;  the  bright  and 
lingering  days  of  opanicg  summer,  with  their 
strangely  i arly  dawn  and  prolonged  twilight;  the 
hearty  welcome  of  t  >ose  wbo  then  governed  ynur 
Affairs;  the  gracious  and  generous  hoep  talit« 
enjoyed— these,  and  other  things  incidental,  are 
still  before  me  With  them,  t  e  promptness 
the  urget-cy,  tbe  aesjraoo  of  your  cail  to  me 
— so  decisive  of  the  course  of  duty,  with  tbe 
faces,  tonei,  and  bearing  of  tbe  men  from  whom 
they  came — not  one  is  yet  lost  from  clear  recol 
lection. 

Reconstruction,  with  marked  charges — and 
afterwards  latelul  tire,  transformed  and  b  otted 
out  the  old  ebureb  in  wbici  I  began  to  minis 
ter  to  the  congr^'gation.  With  msoy  of  you,  it 
is  not  even  a  memory.  Yet  it  wasdietiogu  shed, 
not  only  as  the  Hist  church  edifice  erec'ed  in 
the  four  counties  of  Clinton,  Essex  Franklin 
and  St.  Lawrence,  but  for  its  superior  charac¬ 
ter,  given  to  it  by  its  builders,  wbo  almoat  im¬ 
poverished  tbemarlvea  in  generous  contributions 
to  it.  1  picture  it  to  myeelf,  as  it  first  ro.-e 
upon  my  view,  and  invited  my  entrance.  Its 
architecture,  copied  from  prevailing  New  Eng 
land  eza  uples,  doubtless  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
third  pastor,  Natbaoi<l  Hewitt,  was  in  its  mam 
features,  correct,  and  imposing — with  tbe  tall 
columns,  and  numerous  steps  of  its  front  face 
Within,  it  was  of  unique  arrangement.  Tbe 
pulpit  stood  between  the  entrance  doors,  and  toe 
gathering  people  came  at  once  under  the  eye  of 
the  pews — unlees  wiih  eze  eaive  timidity  or 
shamed  by  um  unctutlity,  they  with  d  fiioulcy 
made  'heir  way  in  by  back  doors.  Tbe  reading 
desk  had  und>rgune  some  mo  iifications  from 
the  old  time  patUro,  and  beside  the  prea<'ber, 
had  for  a  chief  ornament,  ihe  ve  eraole  I^ac 
Platt,  woose  dense  dnafness  gave  him  tbe  privi 
lege  of  t’  is  prominence;  seat  d  close  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  minister,  whatever  words  be  beard, 
were  bad  with  tbe  peril  of  being  struck  on  bis 
shining  bald  pate  by  an  energetm  gesture.  But 
this  engaging  specttcle,  through  failure  of  the 
speaker  to  be  sufficiently  loud  and  emphatic, 
and  somewhat  to  bis  lebef,  was  shorty  with 
drawn.  Tnen  there  were  deep  galleries,  out  of 
which,  at  the  reconstruction,  great  sticks  oi 
pine  near  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  a  foot  square 
were  taken,  hewtd  from  tress  which  probably 
your  Adiron'’aik  forests  cannot  now  match 
Tbes>  gal  eries  were  but  refuges  for  tbe  rats, 
and  the  bats,  and  tbe  stray  boys— empty,  eztept 
upon  some  moving  occasion,  like  tbe  assassina 
tion  of  Lincoln,  which  brougb’  together  a  larg»r 
audience,  packing  all  parts  of  tbe  bouse.  Tbe 
winter  put  to  full  use.  the  interminable  lengths 
of  pipe,  wbich  rose  from  four  huge  s'ovee,  and 
after  meandering  all  around  tbe  room,  effected 
a  junction,  and  pa-'sed  out  at  tbe  centre  of  the 
lofty  ceiling  Tne  temperature  of  tbe  bouse 
was  de'ermined  by  an  original  expedient  of 
our  faithful  brother,  the  Sexton  Orrme'— tbe 
rapidity  with  wb  ch  sp  ttle  on  bis  forehead  or 
finger  t  vapora'ed  as  be  passed  through  the  ais  es 
In  tbe  d  setarge  of  his  cold  weather  duties,  be 
also  put  fuel  into  tbe  stoves,  towards  the  ch-ae 
of  sermon  time;  bin  deaf  ears  dd  not  discern 
the  increaairg  sound  he  made;  but  y  u  may 
imagine  wnat  empba>ia  tbe  casting  in  of  huge 
logi.  tbe  ramming  with  long  pokers  and  th* 
clanging  of  iron  doors,  added  to  tbe  mrs*:  ele¬ 
ment  and  pathetic  perorations  of  the  preacher 
Down  in  the  southeast  corner  of  tbe  urder  vtory 
of  tbe  church  was  ai  excavation,  of  no  great 
length  and  breed  b,  and  but  lit’le  bigb'r  than 
a  tall  man’s  head,  chill  as  a  re'rigerator,  with 
water  sometimes  standing  on  tbe  bil'ows  of  its 
floor;  it  wasthe  p'a>er  meetirg  room— eeemingl> 
almost  purposely  prepared  to  neutralize  dev  i 
tion.  Still  that  old  bouse  deserved  veneration; 
it  bad  ec*ioe  i  with  the  Qospel  sound  true  Chris 
tian  prayers  and  praises  had  Hllei  it;  saend 
memorif>B  dveit  upon  every  part  of  it;  we  almrsi 
feared  tiprofareit  by  the  touch  of  recoostruc 
tion  a-'d  improvement 

While  repairs  and  remodelling  went,  q],)  (tie 
congregation  d  velt  in  "the  tents  of  Kedar" — 
otherwise  tbe  old  court  bouse — in  the  priocira* 
room  of  which  we  assembled  for  Sabbath  wor¬ 
ship,  during  some  months.  After  a  little  we 
became  accustomed  to  the  new  surroundings, 
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and  were  led  to  dispense  with  a  few  of  the  old 
usages,  that  could  not  be  detached  from  tbe  old 
ranutuary  ;  one  was  the  rounding  of  tbe  bell  near 
the  close  of  morning  service  to  summon  tbe 
waning  carriages  to  tbe  d  lor,  to  take  h  me 
those  living  at  a  distance.  In  the  court-house 
t  le  bell-rope  bung  dangling  down  in  the  ci'ntre 
of  tbe  riom,  and  having  been  g-adually  short 
ened  by  use,  could  only  be  reached  bv  aid  of  a 
shi,  I :  our  Sexton,  faithful  to  the  traditions  of 
h  B  <  ffice,  mounted  on  big'i.  seixrd  the  rope  and 
vigorously  pulled  it,  wnh  tbe  result,  not  only 
<f  revolving  ih-v  bell,  bu  of  h-s  own  fall  on  tbe 
fl  I'lr — all  in  full  view  of  tb«  startled  and  amused 
congregation.  That  wis  tbe  last  knsll  of  tbe  old 
cuetom ;  tbe  need  acd  propriety  of  it  bad  passed 
away;  oir  om>aeion  of  it  was  speedily  foll,>wed 
i>y  ibe  other  church*  s  of  the  place,  and  one  more 
thing,  useful  in  its  day,  was  remitted  to  tbe 
pa  t.  Tbe  sojourn  in  tbe  court  r  ouse  was 
■.either  unplearant  nor  unprofitable;  tbe  Q  spel 
was  made  to  harmonize  with  tbe  law— and  we 
but  changed  the  emphasis  from  just  cs  to  love; 
the  sheriffs  "oy>z’’  necame  tbe  proclamation  of 
God's  good  tidings;  tbe  d  sputacts  of  tbe  bar 
were  replaced  by  the  like  mmded  dwelling  to 
getber  in  uoity;  and  the  vrn  ids  of  jury  and 
ji.d/e  were  our  serious  reminde'S  of  the  coming 
decision  of  lbs  "great  while  tbrore. ’’ 

It  was  a  day  of  thanksgiving  when  we  re- 
turnei  to  our  proper  place  of  worsh  p  Great 
changes  bad  been  wrought,  ard  to  meet  the 
much  altered  aspect  of  things,  there  was  equal 
re  animation  of  tbe  spirit  of  devotion  to  tbe 
church.  T.ie  main  fioors  had  been  raised  -ev 
eral  feet,  leaving  still  above  it  a  lofty  ce  ling, 
which  with  well  •  proportioned  length  anil 
breadth,  gave  us  a  S}mm*trical,  commotioua, 
and  cbe  rful  auditorium;  the  great  galleries 
being  le  oved.  the  lengthened  s'de  windows  let 
in  abundant  light,  softsned  by  in'erior  blinds, 
when  necessary.  The  pulpit,  transferred  to  tbe 
north  end  of  the  building,  was  of  eu  ted  style, 
a  d  had  behind  it  a  choir  gallery,  and  an  arcbeJ 
recees  a*aiting  a  new  organ;  tbe  re-arrangement 
of  tbe  pews,  with  fresh  cushinns.  and  a  fioor 
fully  carpeted  completed  the  improvements  of 
our  upper  assembly  room,  to  warm  which,  fur 
naces  bad  supplanted  tbe  stoves.  The  decora 
tion  of  the  church  was  in  modest  and  harmoni¬ 
ous  coos.  Tbe  bast ment  bat  aleo  been  exca¬ 
vated  ui  der  tbe  wboN  area  of  tbe  building  and 
thoroughly  drained,  dried  and  «armel  for  both 
tealth  and  comfort,  afforded  ut  a  su  te  of  rooms, 
ent  rely  adequate  fur  all  church  u^ea.  Nothing 
remained  but  to  place  the  better  organ,  which 
htd  been  conti acted  for,  and  to  improve  the 
front  facade  and  the  ouLide  of  the  building 
with  a  few  alterations,  and  paint,  to  make  it  a 
sanctuary  as  honorab  e  to  us  as  aas  the  original 
erection  by  the  fathers  to  their  day  and  genera 
t  on.  How  happy  and  hopeful  we  were,  when 
renewetlv  we  devoted  to  God,  all  the  work  of 
our  bands 

Br  ef  wvs  our  enjoyment  of  it.  Tbe  house  bad 
not  long  been  emptied  of  tbe  gay  numbers,  wbo 
fill  d  it,  at  the  glad  wedding  of  a  beautiful  girl 
and  her  chosen  bridegr  om  both  of  whom  are 
now  paeeed  into  tbe  lard  of  s  lence,  when  the 
glare  of  flames  and  tbe  clanging  of  belle  told  us 
•  f  'he  calamitous  confisgration  of  Wednfsday 
night,  August  21at,  1867.  The  significant  bush 
of  uur  own  Church  bell  made  sure  our  fears, 
that  our  revered  sarctuary  was  in  •  eril  As  we 
rush'd  towards  it,  from  our  b  da,  we  raw  its 
co  umns  wrestbrd  with  fire,  wh  cb  was  wrapping 
tbe  wbo'e  edifii-e,  amt  kirdling  h  gh  at  the 
belfr  sect  on,  was  se  ding  down  tbs  bell  in  a 
molten  shower  to  tbe  ground.  Wbo,  that  bad 
tbe  sirht,  a'd  retains  the  memory  of  that  fate 
fill  n  ght  of  d  s'ru  tion,  will  forget  tbe  d  smay 
that  fell  upon  us.  as  we  saw  the  unstayed  fury 
of  tbe  flame  sweeping  wider  and  wider,  through 
tbe  very  heart  of  tbe  business  activit  es  of  tbe 
pla>e  with  a  devastation,  from  which  we  seemed 
I  ttle  likel,  to  rrc  •' er.  Amid  losses  of  homes 
and  places  of  business,  one  sentiment  dominated 
all  our  sorrow:  ‘  Our  boiy  and  our  beautiful 
house,  where  our  fathers  praised  Thee,  is  burned 


up  with  fire,  and  all  our  pleasant  things  are  laid 
waste.  ’  ’ 

Very  diwDcast  and  tearful  were  we,  as  we 
ga'hertd  io  the  upper  room  of  the  old  Academy, 
wh  cb  was  happily  sptr  d  from  the  near  by 
flame,  for  our  occupation  during  many  months. 
Tbe  songs  of  Z  on  were,  by  painful  compulsion, 
all  in  a  minor  key  that  day,  and  i  eariy  chokrd 
in  the  utierance.  Then,  a  little  afier,  wh.le  the 
ashes  of  the  fire  still  were  hot  at  d  its  coals 
smoulder  ng  it  seems  now  almo  t  unaympatbetio, 
and  even  darirg,  for  t  e  paster  to  have  called 
to,ietber  tbe  congregation  to  consi  er  tbe  severe 
and  ntfsrly  d  spairing  dutiex  before  t’ em.  But 
their  response  was  •  ne  of  noble  aid  geneiout 
alacrity.  Tbe  112  000  immediately  pledged  for 
a  new  Church,  were  an  assur  ng  omen  of  tbe 
full  sum,  quadruped  and  more,  that  enterid  into 
tbe  grand  structure  within  the  wai  s  cf  which 
we  are  boldirg  our  Centennial  Commemoration. 

In  harmonious  co  operation  with  those  who 
suiierintended  the  building,  it  was  my  care, 
through  all  the  months  of  its  pro  rseted  con¬ 
struction,  and  when  the  weariness,  the  impa¬ 
tience  the  discouragement  of  tbe^ebad  gone  by, 
it  was  my  pride,  as  a  succefsful  co'summation, 
and  as  a  demonstration  of  generosity  and  aelf- 
eacr  fice  vnry  largely  bestowed  upon  it  by  an 
earoeet  a>d  faitblul  people.  It  stood  forth  as  an 
example  ot  correct  and  impress  ve  architecture, 
of  boneet  and  durable  wommansn  p,  ot  conve¬ 
nient  adaptation  to  its  various  purposes,  at  the 
date  of  Its  completion,  the  finest  church  edifice 
in  Northeastern  New  York.  I  kn  'W  how  broad 
and  d  ep  »re  the  u*  derlymg  fo  mdati  jna  of  its 
massive  tower,  to  assure  its  atacdii  gon  a  treach- 
er.'ua  rod.  I  koow  tbe  weight,  almost  to  an 
ounce,  of  tbe  gilded  fini  1.  which  t 'pped  its 
spire,  up  to  wbich  tbe  daring  climber  went  in 
the  night  to  tie  his  handkerchief  upon  it,  and 
then,  to  surpass  himwlf  in  recklrrB>-esa,  in 
broad  noon  of  tbe  following  dav,  made  it  his 
pivot  on  which  he  swung  h>  riaontally,  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  up  in  the  air  I  have  walked  about 
all  i's  wal  a,  and  marked  well  all  ita  bulwarks. 
I  gather  d  tbe  gi'ts  wnich  gave  us  n  en  orial 
windows,  ard  inscribed  them  with  tie  names 
of  tbe  venerated  and  faithful  wbo  bad  been  re¬ 
move  J  to  tbe  upper  sanctuary.  S'rength  of 
body,  and  affection  of  heart  (pardon  tbe  per¬ 
sonal  rafer'n  e  after  moreftianarc  re  of  years), 
did  I  budd  into  this  temple  of  tbe  Moat  High. 
Long  ago  did  I  have  my  rompensation.  in  tbe 
privilege  of  mini*t»-riog  in  it  for  years  in  the 
name  of  tbe  L>rd,  and  now  have  it,  in  tbe 
fresbenrd  ro  ollect  on  of  that  invilege,  with 
tbe  added  gr  ititication,  that  those  wb  i  have 
followed  on  brve  given  no  ut  certain  sound  with 
tbe  Gospel  trumpet;  and  tbai  tbe  beloved  and 
faithful  pastor,  who  still  abides  with  you  in 
s're-'gth,  has  made  these  wa  Is  echo  with  un¬ 
hesitating  testimonies  offhsfai  h;  and  here, 
and  in  vour  homes,  has  failed  not  to  render  the 
approved  racritiesa  of  minister  al  service,  for 
which  tbe  Matter's  benediction  is  pre,aring. 


On  another  page  will  be  found  tbe  advertise¬ 
ment  of  a  young  woman  desiring  tutoring,  or  a 
position  as  companion  and  govern*  ss.  She  is 
well  known  to  tbe  Editor  wbo  can  give  bii  per¬ 
sonal  enduraeme' t,  and  can  testify  that  she  has 
a  great  sympathy  with  all  children  and  a  rare 
tact  in  int*  resting  them  in  their  work. 
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Ministers  and  Oiiirclies. 


NEW  YORK. 

RooHasTBB  PBBeBTTKBT.— Thie  Presbytery  met 
for  its  fsH  meeiiug  st  Lima,  September  19th. 
The  sermon  being  preached  by  the  retiiiog 
Moderator,  Rer.  Richard  O.  Herlui  of  Kocbeeter. 
on  the  “Duty  of  Reverence  in  Public  Worship." 
Rer  F.  E.  Raocroft  of  North  Sparta  was  elected 
Moderator  for  the  coming  year.  Rangit  Siogh, 
a  native  of  India,  and  a  member  of  the  Brick 
Ohurch  of  Rochester,  was  presented  by  Rev  Dr. 
Hallock.  his  pastor,  to  be  tsken  under  the  care 
of  Pretbytery.  After  examination,  he  was  re- 
osived  and  recommended  to  the  Auburn  Tbeu 
logical  Seminary.  The  reports  of  standing  cum 
mittees  all  ahow  a  prosperous  condition  of  the 
churches  An  intereating  feature  was  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  three  members  of  Zion  Methodist  Cburch 
(colored),  who  presented  a  petition  containing 
the  names  of  forty  nine  colored  persons  who  de¬ 
sire  to  be  constituted  int  i  a  church  under  the 
care  of  Presbytery.  After  a  very  full  discuss  on 
and  sxamination  into  the  case,  a  commisiion 
was  appointed  to  take  the  matter  under  advise 
ment  Of  the  Popular  Meeting  of  Presbytery  we 
give  an  acc  lunt  elsewhere — sent  by  the  courtesy 
of  ohr  oorrsepondent 
The  Prxsbttebt  op  Niaoaba  held  its  stated 
meeting  at  the  First  P  esbytenan  Church,  Lock- 
port.  ^ptemb<r  19lh  and  20th.  Rev.  B  M 
Nyoe,  the  pastor,  seems  fully  recovered  from  his 
late  serious  illoe-s.  much  to  the  gratification  of 
his  own  people  and  the  entire  Presbytery.  The 
attendance  at  this  meeting  was  lar<e,  only  two 
pastors  being  absent,  both  by  illoesi,  and  only 
two  churches  being  unrepresented  by  eldrra. 
Muchrou  inebusiness  >  as  transacted,  tbefjllow 
ing  items  being  especially  rotewortby  Rev. 
Duncan  Cam  roo  of  North  T<  nnawanda,  was 
elected  Moderator,  and  presided  ably  Rev.  A. 
P.  Meeker,  the  retiring  Moderator,  preached  from 
John  XV.  7.  Hia  sermon,  upon  "Individual  Sup- 

fliostion, "  mad  1  a  deep  impression.  Rev.  H. 

[.  Barst<>w  reques'ed  and  was  granted,  a  letter 
of  diamissinn  to  the  Presbytery  of  Rochester 
Licentiate  Eldwin  D  Hardin  was  received  from 
Newton  Presbytery  and  was  satisfactorily  exam 
ined  for  ordination.  Preehy.ery  is  to  meet  for 
his  ordination  and  inatallation  at  the  Pirrca 
Avenue  Chu'ch,  Niagara  Fa  la.  October  4th 
1898.  at  8  P.  M.  Syiupaihetic  action  was  taken 
on  the  deaths  of  Rev.  Lewis  B  I^ers  Elder 
Thomas  Hoovell  snd  Elder  E.  V.  wT  Dox.  An 
appropriate  Minute  was  adopted  on  the  departure 
of  Rev.  Levi  G  Marsh  from  Lewiston,  sfter  a 
ministry  of  rerenteen  ye  rs  in  that  church 
Elder  E  Ash  ey  S  oith  of  L'Hskport  was  elected 
Commissioner  to  Auburn  Seminary  for  three 

eiars.  Rev.  Messrs.  A.  T.  Va>l,  8.  A.  Freeman, 

.  W.  Twichell,  and  Elders  Eldward  Hayward, 
O.  K.  Manning  and  William  Smith  on  were 
elected  Comm  saio  mrs  to  the  Synod  meeting  at 
Elmira.  Special  attention  vas  given  to  the  work 
of  Ministerial  Relief.  Elder  A.  J.  Hathaway 
one  of  the  Comnisaionera  to  the  last  General 
Assembly  piac-d  special  emphas's  upon  the 
work  of  this  Board.  The  nett  stated  meeting  of 
Presbytery  is  to  be  held  at  North  Tonawanaa. 

Thx  Pbesbttkrt  or  Trot. — At  the  meeting  of 
this  Presbyte  y  at  North  Granville.  September 
19th,  Rsv  Donald  MacGregor  wan  electdd  Mod 
erator,  and  Rev.  C.  H.  Van  Wie  lempo'ary 
Clerk.  Rev.  Jacob  G.  Miller,  D.  D  ,  was  pre 
sented  a  letter  of  transfer  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Dubuque.  The  retiring  Moderator,  Rt-v  Dr. 
MacGinneas,  preached  an  able  sermon  Monday 
evening  The  Ninth  P  eibyterian  Church  re 
ported  that  a  call  had  been  is  ued  to  R^v  George 
Dugan  of  Philadelphia.  The  chur  h  was  au 
thorixed  to  forward  the  call.  Af  er  the  s-irmon 
Monday  evening,  the  communion  of  the  Lord' 
Supper  was  celebrated.  Rev.  Charles  H  Walker 
administering  the  bread  and  Rev.  Dr.  T.  P 
Sawin  the  cup.  The  e  ders  who  assist^  in  the 
service  were  Franklin  Field,  Alton  C  Wilson 
Edward  W.  Arms  and  WilHana  H.  Sherman 
Rev.  Robert  A.  Hill  of  Schenectady,  now  aup 
plying  the  chur  h  at  North»ille.  reaches  this 
year,  1898,  hia  fiftieth  year  of  service  in  the 
ministry.  The  Presbytery  passed  a  hearty  vote 
of  oongratulation  on  hia  Img  and  useful  minis 
try.  Elder  Horace  B.  Si  III  mao  of  Cohoes  was 
re-eleted  a  commissioner  to  Auburn  Seminary 
for  three  yeara  from  next  May.  Ihefollowng 
delegates  were  elected  to  the  Synod  of  New 
York,  meeting  in  B'mira,  October  I8th ;  Minis 
ters,  Arthur  H.  Alien,  Charles  H.  Van  Wie, 
Joseph  P.  White.  Eldward  P.  Sprague,  D.D.. 
Theophilus  P.  Svwin,  D.D.,  Allan  McD.  Pater 
son,  George  Fairlee;  elcers,  George  W.  Eddy. 
Horaces.  Siiliman,  LL.  D  ,  William  H.  H  iliis 
ter,  Jr  ,  Frederick  P.  Allen.  Ekiward  N.  Daucby 
and  Daniel  U.  Ayers,  Daniel  C.  Farr,  Ph.D. 


port 

among  the  Armenians  in  Troy  that  the  pastor, 
Rsv.  Martin  Ignatius,  baa  been  engaged  in 
faithful  work  for  his  pMple  during  the  last  year. 
The  churches  will  conjcue  to  support  the  work. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  io  the  First 
"hurch  of  Lanaingburgh  in  April.  Orrin  G. 
Cocks  of  Glens  Falis  was  taken  under  care  of 
be  Presbytery  as  a  caididate  for  the  Goepel 
ministry.  Rev.  Richard  lurnbull  was  appointed 
the  committee  on  the  Narrative  of  religion,  to 
be  read  at  the  Spring  mreting.  with  Rev.  Fran 
CIS  H.  Pierce  as  alternate.  The  closing  hour  of 
prayer  was  full  of  m  erest  and  power,  and  macy 
earnest  words  were  apoken  on  the  spiritual  con 
dition  of  the  Church.  The  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  pastor.  Rev.  Francis  H.  Pierce,  the  ladies 
and  ihe  congregation  was  hearty  and  deserved 
The  Presbytery  was  hospitably  and  bountifully 
entertained.  A.  H.  A. 

Thx  Pbxsbttkbt  or  Stbubkit  met  on  the  vine 
clad  bills  of  Pulteney  arrove  the  Lake  Keuka, 
September  19tb.  Rev.  Alf  ed  J.  Hult  n  preached 
a  very  able  sermon  on  "The  Impelling  Power  of 
Love  "  Rev.  Hesekiah  Web  ler  was  chosen 
Moderator,  and  Rev  Peter  Mi-Keniie  Clerk. 
Twenty  ministers  and  fourteen  elders  were  pres 
ent  Rrv.  Keoneth  M  Craig  was  dismissed  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Lscktwsnna.  The  report  on 
Syno  iical  M  rsiona  showed  that  the  Plan  waa 
succeeding  8294  having  tern  contributed  since 
April.  Arrangrmenta  were  made  to  invtal  Rev. 
Evan  R.  Eva. a  aa  pastor  of  the  chereb  at 
Atlanta.  November  9th  when  Rev.  S.  W,  Pratt, 
woo  has  been  temporary  supply  retires  having 
succeeded  in  relie  ing  the  church  from  s  large 
portion  of  its  heavy  debt  Rev.  Charles  N  Frost 
ill  preach  the  sermon,  and  Rev.  Edward  M. 
Deems.  Ph.D.,  will  give  the  charge  to  the  pastor, 
sod  Rsv.  8.  W.  Pratt  that  to  the  people.  This 
cburch  is  to  be  congratulated.  Mr.  A.  B  White 
of  Campbell  was  elected  Commisaionrr  to  Au¬ 
burn  Seminary.  The  delegates  to  Synod  are: 
Ministers,  8.  W.  Pritt  Evan  R.  Evans  William 
A.  Reid  atd  Charles  L  Luther;  elders,  Myr  n 
Hurlburtof  Arkpnrt  Eugene  F  Parker  of  Bath, 
S.  J  Depue  of  Coboctoo,  and  H.  J.  Van  Wie 
of  Howard.  Regret  waa  expreaaed  at  the  d  econ- 
tinuanceof  the  "Church  at  Home  and  Abnad, " 
while  the  "Assembly  Herald"  was  commended 
to  the  cburchre  An  interesting  conference  was 
held  on  S>stemstic  Benefijsnee.  The  report  on 
Sunday  sch'ols  showed  an  increase  of  409  mem 
bers  and  194  r.-ceived  into  tbs  cburcb.  At  the 
popular  meeting  able  addressee  were  made  by 
Kev.  Evsd  R.  E  sds  on  "The  Evangelist  in  the 
Modern  Cburch  "  and  by  Rev.  D.  V.  Putnam 
on  ‘  Ibe  Parting  Cbs'gs  of  our  Lord."  Painted 
Post  was  choaeo  fur  tbs  next  place  of  n  eeting 
The  mietings  were  attended  by  large  congrega 
t'ooe.  A  new  organ  has  increased  the  interest 
in  mus  c  and  the  courcb  st  Puluney  is  fi ourish 
ing  every  day  under  the  ministry  of  Rev. 
Willisoi  A  Reid,  Pn.  D.  A  basket  of  grape9  waa 
given  to  each  of  the  delegates  on  leaving, 

Wbxklxr. 

Thb  Pbesbytert  of  Binghamton  held  its 
semi  annual  senaion  in  the  Freabyter  an  Cburch, 
Deposit,  New  York,  September  19ib  20ih,  1898. 
i'be  opening  sermon  was  by  tbs  Rev.  George 
A.  Liggett  Pb  D.  Elder  George  F  Hand, 
M.D.,  or  the  West  Cnurih,  Binghamton,  was 
ch  wen  M  >derator,  and  preeidtd  with  dignity 
and  ability  The  pastoral  relation  between  the 
Rev.  Robert  C.  Bryant  and  tbe  Floral  Avenue 
Church,  Binghamton,  and  between  Rev.  Jonn 
Merrism  and  tbe  Second  Courcb  of  Coventry, 
was  dissolved  on  tbe  request  of  both  perties. 
Rev.  A.  Cameron  MacKentie,  D.  D..  was  re 
e'ected  Commissioner  to  Auburn  Theologi  si 
Sen.insry.  Dele{s<es  to  ibe  Synod  of  N^w 
York  were  chosen  as  follows:  Ministers  Revs. 
A.  Cameron  MacKsnsie,  D  D.,  G  P  rsons 
Nichols,  D.D.,  Joho  MeVey,  D. D,  Frank  W 
Kirssn,  William  A.  George;  elders  Georgs  F. 
Hand,  M.D.,  Tbeo  ore  C.  Iborpo  O  soo  Brit¬ 
ton,  Henry  C.  Knight.  Ar  bur  a,  Kilm*r 
Arthur  R.  Teal  and  Daniel  Rusaell,  Jr.,  were 
examined  for  ordination  snd  their  examinations 
were  unanimously  euatsined.  Arrsrgements 
were  made  to  ort'a  n  Mr.  1  eel  on  October  7tb, 
in  tbe  First  Presbyterian  Cburcb,  Bingbanit<  n, 
where  be  is  acting  as  aasis'snt  to  Rev.  O  Par 
sons  Nichols,  D. D.  Arrsngomenta  were  also 
made  to  ordain  and  install  wr.  Russel'  over  tbe 
Preabyteriao  Church  of  Hancock,  New  York,  on 
September  27th.  A  communication  from  R.  B. 
Lockwood,  Eisq.,  upon  be  subject,  resulted  in 
the  adoption  by  Presbytery  of  the  following 
Minute:  Considering  tbe  facta  that  commissions 
for  lbs  evseustioD  of  tbe  islands  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  are  now  in  session  and  that  another 
commissioo  is  soon  to  ssaamb'e  io  Paris  to 
arraots  the  terms  of  peace  betwe*>n  8pa>n  snd 
our  own  country,  it  is  recommeoded.  That  our 
pastors,  in  their  public  minibtrstiona,  and  tbe 
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members  of  our  churches,  in  their  private  devo¬ 
tions,  earnestly  prey  that  divine  guidance  may 
be  giveu  to  these  aeversl  commissiocs  to  tbe  end 
that  a  lighteous  peace  may  be  establisbed,  snd 
that  in  the  conquered  territories,  now  open  to 
the  free  exercise  of  religion,  s  wise  comity  of 
action  may  be  observed  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  be  sdvsncwd.  Tbe  closing  sessions  of  the 
Presbytery  were  given  up  to  s  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Institute,  tbe  proceedings  of  which  were 
intereating  and  profitable,  and  which  drew  out 
s  large  attendance  of  young  people. 

John  MoVbv,  Stated  Clerk. 

Binghamton,  Bept.  22,  1898. 

Hudson  Pbesbytert  held  its  stated  meeting 
in  Monroe,  September  19th  snd  20lh.  There 
were  present  ttiirty-eeven  ministers  and  thirty- 
hree  ruling  elders.  Rev.  R.  H.  Taylor  was 
elected  Moderator,  snd  Revs  Tberon  Brittain 
and  Emmet  Slost  temporary  clerks.  Kev.  David 
Winters  was  received  from  the  Preebytery  of 
Ps'kereburg  snd  Rev.  John  W.  Lowden  from 
ibst  of  Bingbampton.  Mr.  Henry  F.  Hamlin, 
s  graduate  of  Lafayette  College,  and  of  Union 
Seminary,  waa  taken  under  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery  snd  after  careful  and  satisfactory  examins- 
tiun  was  ouly  licensed.  Cade  fruiu  Mied  etown, 
Uoioaville  and  Congress  were  presented  to 
Mesere  Winters,  Lowden  and  Hamlin  reepec- 
t  vely  ;  snd  were  by  them  sccepted.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  Mr.  Hamlin  was  thereupon  also  or¬ 
dained  to  tbe  ministry  Tbe  inetallstion  at 
Middletown  was  appointed  for  Tuesday.  October 
4th,  st  7.30  P.M.  Preside.  Dr.  Beittie;  sermon, 
Kev.  Tnomas,  Gillespie,  alternate;  pra^r.  Rev. 
leylor;  charge  to  pastor,  Rev.  Clark,  Brittain, 
alternate ;  charge  to  people.  Dr.  Bonner,  Taylor, 
alternate.  Installation  at  Congreee  waa  fixed  for 
Wednesday,  October  5tb,  at  1.30  P  M.  Preside, 
Kev.  Harlow ;  sermon.  Rev.  Hebron,  Parliman, 
alternate ;  charge  to  pastor,  Dr.  Beattie,  Le  ker, 
alternate ;  charge  to  peop  e,  Kev.  Kotenacb,  Har¬ 
low.  alternate.  Installation  at  Unionville  was 
fixed  for  Tuesday,  Octoier  lltb,  at  2  P.M.  Pre- 
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eide,  Kev.  Taylor,  Brittain,  alternate;  sermon. 
Rev.  Owen,  Ur.  Bonner,  alternate;  charge  to 
pastor.  Re?.  Monran,  Oraig,  alternate;  charge 
to  people.  Re?.  Ye>imann,  E  skine  alternate 
Re?.  George  T.  Galbraiti  resigned  the  charge  of 
the  Liberty  Ohurch.  Ihe  resignation  waa  ac 
cepted  to  take  effect  No?ember  lat,  and  Mr. 
Galbraith  direc'ed  to  declare  the  pulpit  vacant 
the  last  Sabbath  ol  October.  Suitable  notice  was 
taken  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Amaaa  S.  Freeman, 
D.D.,  and  the  Stated  Clerk  was  directed  to  ei- 
tend  to  the  bereaved  family  the  rympatby  of 
Presbytery.  Delegates  to  Synod  were  cboaen  as 
follows:  Ministers  Pr  ncipais  Joseph M.  Leiper 
Theron  Brittain,  L.  William  Hows,  G.  T.  Gal¬ 
braith,  George  Giddethen  and  Paul  Martin; 
alternates,  B.  J.  Morgan,  William  M.  Covert, 
H.  A.  Harlow,  R.  H.  Herron,  David  Winters 
and  Emmet  Sloat  Elders,  Pr  ncipais,  Eugene 
Smith,  J.  H.  Decker,  James  H.  Clark,  W.  E. 
Sprague,  W.  S.  Gilman,  G.  H.  King;  alternates, 
J.  J,  Snyder,  H.  E  Hurd,  G.  W.  Pierson,  J,  S. 
Beattie,  X.  O.  Clark,  George  Brown.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  a  very  pleasant  one.  The  devoMonal 
and  popular  meetirga  were  well  attended  and 
their  exercises  were  impressive.  Presbytery 
realises  the  present  Providential  responsibilities 
and  opportunities  and  seeks  to  meet  tnem.  After 
transacting  a  considerable  amount  of  routine  and 
local  business  and  returning  thanks  to  our  hosts. 
Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in  Montgomery. 

David  F.  Boviibb,  Stated  Clerk. 

SoMXKsn.— Tbe  Rev.  Alfred  F.  Pratt  closes  bis 
supply  of  this  church  with  the  month  of  S  p 
tember.  Mr.  Pratt  is  a  recent  and  very  premia 
ing  graduate  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

Gilbbbtsvillx. — The  Rev.  J.  W.  Youcg  of 
Auburn  has  accepted  the  call  to  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Qiloertaville,  his  labors  here 
commencing  tbedrst  Sabbath  in  Ju'y  last.  Sep¬ 
tember  4th,  five  members  were  added  to  tbe 
church  on  profession  of  their  faith. 

T.  A.  White,  Clerk. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbttebt  op  New  Brumswiok  met  in 
tbe  Pennington  Church,  Tuesday,  September 
20th,  thirty  two  ministers  and  tweoty-four  eldeis 
in  attendance.  Rev.  James  W.  Rogan,  D.  D. 
was  chosen  Modeiator.  The  orgsnisation  of  a 
new  church  in  Trenton  to  be  called  the  Walnut 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  was  announced 
Rev.  Isaac  M.  Paiterson  was  received  by  certifl 
cate  from  tbe  Presbytery  of  Northu  uberland, 
and  accepted  a  call  from  said  church,  and  ar 
rangements  were  made  for  bis  installation  Oct. 
16th,  at  3.30  P  M.  Presbytery  accepted  an  invi¬ 
tation  from  Lawrenceviile  Chu'ch  to  a  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  200ih  anniversary  of,  in  all  proba 
bility,  the  first  definite  arrangement  for  a  Pres 
byterian  Church  and  regular  church  services  in 
the  bounds  of  the  Presbyter?.  The  celebration 
promises  to  be  one  of  great  interest  and  tbe 
Moderator,  Or.  Regan,  was  appointed  to  repre¬ 
sent  Presbytery  nn  tbe  occiMion.  Exercises  will 
occupy  fom  October  28th  t  October  30tb  i*  elu¬ 
sive.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Dixon  requested  tbe 
dissolu'ion  of  his  pastoral  relation  with  Trenton 
First  Church  to  accept  an  appointment  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mis 
sions.  Tbe  requ  -at  was  granted  to  take  effect 
September  25ib,  and  a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  Minute,  expreesing  tbe  mind  of  tbe 
Presbytery  as  to  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Dixon, 
who  reported  as  follows:  “In  consenting  to  tbe 
dissolution  of  tbe  pastoral  relation  between  the 
Rev  John  Dixon,  D.D  ,  and  the  First  Church, 
Trenton,  in  order  that  Dr.  Dixon  may  become  a 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  tbe 
Presb  tery  expresses  its  deep  sympathy  with 
both  pastor  and  peop'e  in  tbe  severance  of  thin 
relation  which  has  existed  so  happily  for  four 
teen  years,  and  bears  '■itoeas  to  the  grsat  ear¬ 
nestness,  activity,  wisdom  and  efficiency  which 
have  marked  Dr  Dixon's  work  in  the  church, 
tbe  city,  the  Presbytery  and  tbe  Synod.  It  is, 
however,  the  judgment  of  Presbyiery  that  Dr. 
Dixon  pos" eases  gifts,  graces  and  experience 
which  peculiarly  and  pre  eminently  fit  him  for 
the  office  to  which  be  bas  been  ra  led.  The 
Presbytery  most  heartily  commends  him  to  tbe 
church  at  large,  as  one  in  whose  good  sense, 
sound  judgment,  unvarying  fairoeas,  and  single 
hearted  devotion  to  tbe  cause  of  Christ,  implicit 
confidence  may  be  placed."  Presbytery  d< reeled 
that  this  Mirute  should  be  enter^  on  i  s  Rec¬ 
ords,  and  copies  be  sent  to  Dr.  Dixon,  tbe 
Church,  tbe  Board  of  Hime  Mlas’oos,  and  tbe 
Religious  Press.  Flemington  invited  tbe  nevt 
stated  meeting;  Trenton  Fifth,  tbe  January  in¬ 
termediate  mestiog,  and  Presbytery  adjourned 
to  meet  at  Asbury  Park  in  the  intervals  of 
Synod,  at  the  call  of  tbe  Moderator. 

A.  L.  Aemstbong  S.  C. 

Nbwabe. — The  Sixth  Church  Jubilee. — Ths 
Sixth  Presbyterian  Church  is  to  enter  upon  the 


due  oelebiation  ol  its  Semi-Centennial  Jubilee 
on  Sunday  morning  next,  October  2d,  when  tbe 
pastor.  Rev,  Davis  W.  Luek,  will  ^each  a  Jubi¬ 
lee  Sermon.  In  ihe  evening  tbe  Young  People 
will  have  tbe  t  ght  of  say,  with  good  epeakera. 
Tbe  followfhg  Monday  weniog.  abort  addresses 
will  be  gi  en  by  Rev.  Dra.  William  Aikmsn, 
James  M  Dickson,  former  pastors,  and  Dr.  D. 
K.  Fraser.  Tursday  evening,  cbilcren  and 
adults  will  be  add  essed  by  Ur.  A.  U.  Bradford, 
Wednesjay  even  ng  the  e  will  be  a  Patriotic 
Rally,  when  Cbapia>n  Dwight  Gal  oupe,  will 
epeaa.  Thursday  evening  will  ba  given  to  a 
fine  Jubilee  Musical,  admias  on  by  compliment¬ 
ary  tickets.  Friday  evening,  sermon  by  Dr. 
Donald  Sage  Mackay.  Sunday  A.M.,  0-:tiber 
9lb,  will  be  devoted  to  the  administratmn  of 
tbe  Lord’s  Supper,  with  an  Evangelistic  Service 
in  the  evening— tbe  begirning  of  a  week  of 
evening  services  to  be  conducted  by  Dr.  J.  Wil 
bur  Chapman  at  the  Sixth  Church  Tbs  music 
and  singing  on  all  these  occasions  will  be  espe 
cially  appropriate. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Presbttebt  of  Erie  held  its  stated  fall 
meeting  at  Norih  East  Pennsylvania,  fifty-five 
members  being  present.  Mederator  Re?.  H.  C. 
Rosa,  waa  unable  to  attend  aod  tbe  Re?.  J.  W 
Reese  filled  tbe  chair.  Sermon  by  the  Re?.  B. 
Canfield  Jotes  of  Park  Church,  Erie.  Calls 
from  the  eburobea  of  Stoneboro  and  Fairfield 
for  Re?.  R.  R  Ring  were  presented,  but  that 
from  Stoneboro  waa  returned  for  rorreotion. 
Re?.  H.  W.  Waroshuis  accepted  tbe  call  to  the 
chur'  h  of  Harbor  Creek,  to  be  installed  Novem¬ 
ber  16ih.  Rev.  Ralph  lliingswortb  was  received 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  is 
the  Secretary  of  tbe  Young  Men  s  ChrisUan 
Aksociation  at  Oil  City,  Pennsylvan  a.  Tbe 
Sabbath-school  report  noted  an  increase  of 
twenty- five  per  cent,  in  teachers  and  schools. 
Wednesday  evening  the  Rev.  R.  S.  VanCleve, 
deliverod  an  address  on  "Tbe  West  ninster 
Assembly,"  and  tbe  Rev.  J.  V.  Stockton  on 
"Tbe  Westminster  Standards."  Cambridse 
Springs  was  rbosen-  as  the  place  for  the  spring 
meeting,  and  Rev.  D.  C.  MacLeod  w*s  appointed 
to  preach.  The  North  Elast  Church,  of  wb'ch 
the  Rev  R  L  Williams  is  tbe  pastor,  enter 
tained  tbe  Preaby  er),  which  adjourned  to  meet 
at  Fairfield,  October  lltb,  at  11  A.M. 

Mifflimiown. — Tbe  Rev.  S.  A.  Davenport, 
late  of  Ukeeon  postoffice,  ahould  hereafter  be  ad¬ 
dressed  at  Mifflintown,  Juniata  County,  Penn. 

WiLKiMBBOBO. — The  church  work  opens  with 
bright  pro  peots  for  the  year.  Over  seven  bun 
dred  members  were  present  September  ]8ih  at 
the  communion  ;  twen  y  one  rew  members  were 
received  aiid  four  adults  were  baptised.  All  de 
partments  of  church  work  are  looking  forward  to 
a  very  prosperous  winter. 

MI  BIGAN. 

Lansibo  Presbttert  convened  at  Booklyn, 
September  20in,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon 
by  tbe  retiring  Moderator  mv.  J.  M.  Rogers  of 
Lansing,  fro-n  John  xiv.  1  3,  a  most  helpful  ser 
moo  for  all  who  beard  it.  Rev.  C.  P.  Quick 
sas  chosen  Moderator  and  Rev.  W.  S.  Potter 
Cierk.  The  attendance,  especially  of  elders, 
was  quite  small  as  Brooklyn  is  at  tbe  extreme 
southeast  corner  of  tbe  Presbytery.  Tbe  Presby 
terial  Endeav  rers  held  >he  r  annual  meeting  at 
the  same  time  and  place,  aod  joined  with  ihe 
me'rtbers  of  Pr>-sbytery  in  an  interesting  servi  e 
on  We<inreday  afternoon  and  evening.  Krv.  R. 
S.  Inglis,  Commies  oner  to  General  Assembly 
gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  that  meet>ng. 
\  Committee  was  -ppon  ted  to  present  a  M>nute 
on  tbe  recent  oea'b  of  Elder  George  U  French 
''f  tie  ebur  ii  at  Homer,  M  cbigao.  Tbe  Com 
mittoe  reportsd  tbe  following:  Whereas  in  God’s 
providence  tbe  H  n.  George  H.  French  a  ruling 
elder  o'  •be  First  Presbyter  ai  Church  of  Homer, 
bas  completed  his  lifew  work  and  eotersd  into 
bis  heavenly  rest  therefore,  Reeo  ved  That  tre 
Presbytery  of  Lansing  hereby  expre  sea  itsappre 
cation  of  tbe  able  and  faithful  manner  >n  wbi  h 
Mr.  French  bas  met  tbe  duties  of  bis  office,  s  r? 
log  in  his  home  church,  in  Presbytery,  in  By  nod 
and  in  General  Assembly,  bis  service  extending 
•  brough  a  period  cf  more  than  fifty  years  in 
Mi  bigan.  Resolved,  That  Presbytery  estends 
Christian  greetings  to  the  bereav^  family  and 
comnienda  th»m  to  tbe  !•<?  ng  care  of  the  Heav¬ 
enly  Father  whose  grace  is  suffleiont  for  every 
time  of  need.  A's  >.  that  this  paper  be  rt^rdsd 
in  tbe  Minu'es  of  this  Presbytery  and  a  copy  be 
sest  to  the  family  of  our  deceased  bro'ber.  Tbe 
members  of  the  Presbytery  were  urged  to  bring 
tbe  claims  of  the  fssembty  Ue>ald  before  tbeir 
eburebe*.  The  annual  meeting  in  April  will  be 
held  with  Rev.  W.  8.  PotWr’s  church  in  Battle 
Creek.  After  a  very  pleasant  seasicn.  Presby¬ 
tery  adjourned  to  meat  at  tbe  call  of  tbe  Mod- 


I  have  but  one  light  by  which  my  feet  ore  guided,  and 
that  i$  the  light  of  Experience.— Wmb»tmb. 

AN 

EXPERIENCE 

MEETING 

What  is  more  interesting  or  more  convincing  I 
It  is  tbe  beat  evidence  in  court ;  personal  expe- 
risnee.  It  is  tbe  most  persuasive  talk  at  a 
P’syer  meeting;  personal  experience;  "testi¬ 
monies." 

People  do  what  other  people  have  done,  tested, 
and  reported  favorably  upon.  It  is  a  universal 
law.  Why,  bless  you.  Love  is  tbe  most  catching 
of  ailmenta  The  susceptible  young  heart  hears 
but  to  reciprocate.  It,  too,  wants  to  share  that 
supreme  joy  it  bears  about.  You  remember  the 
lover  in  "Maud" : 

O  let  tbe  solid  ground 
Not  fail  beneath  my  feet, 

Befo'e  my  life  baa  f<  und 
What  some  have  found  to  sweet. 

Very  well,  then,  let  ns  have  an  Experience 
meeting  about 

THE 

CHURCH 

ECONOMIST 

Hear  just  a  few  (we  could  print  solid  pages) 
of  tbe  spontaneous  testimonies  we  have  lately 
received  from  men  who  commonly  know  what  they 
are  talking  about 

Almost  ind  spensable.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.D. 

It  grows  batter  and  better.  W.  8.  Chioetter, 
D.D. 

I  wonder  how  we  got  alorg  without  such  a 
resource.  Henry  H.  Siebbine,  D  D. 

Tbe  Church  owes  you  ve  y  hearty  thanks  for 
publishing  such  a  unique  journal.  D.  J.  Mo- 
Millan,  D.D. 

I  am  delighted  with  your  paper.  Biehop  O. 
C.  McCabe. 

Invaluable  for  layman  or  clergyman.  Henry 
Mallet.  D  D. 

Unique  and  without  a  rival.  It  has  a  field 
all  its  own  and  is  cultivating  it  admirably. 
Secretary  T.  J.  Morgan 

I  constantly  wonder  at  the  fertility  and  bright¬ 
ness  of  ita  pages.  Rev.  Richard  Hartley. 

Tbe  pastor  or  official  member  who  wishes  to 
bring  iblnes  to  pass  will  find  it  invaluable. 
Rev.  Ward  Beecher  Pickard. 

A  very  valuable  paper.  Henry  A.  Stinuon, 
DD. 

The  Church  official  who  goes  without  It  for 
tbe  sake  of  a  dollar  is  makiig  a  great  mistake. 
John  A.  Wallace. 

1  find  it  inu resting  and  instructive.  XJ.  8. 
Senator  Wellington. 

Well  thire  is  the  testimony  at  first  band,  the 
actual  experience  of  men  whose  judgment  you 
respect. 

Try  a  quarter  on  the  strength  of  such  evidence 
and  send  it  fur  a  three  months’  trial  subscription 
to 
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erator  in  tbe  iotsrim  of  the  Beesioni  of  Syood  at 
Mt  Clemeoa  io  Uctob>-r. 

O.  P  Qdick,  Stated  Clerk. 

Prksbttbrt  of  SAnuTAW  —This  bod;  met  at 
Mt.  Plnat-a>it.  bep'ember  20tb.  R^t.  A  L 
Tooer  wae  cboeen  M  tierator,  Elder  W.  L.  H  oJ 
and  Ree.  Samuel  iodd  C  eras.  The  lastoral  le 
latioD  betweeD  Kev.  A.  U.  S  rorg  aod  Immaiuel 
ChU'ch.  Saginaw,  W.  S.,  vaa  diasolved  at  Mr. 
Stroog's  rrqurat.  bis  bealih  baviog  tailed.  Tbe 
cburcb  wi  h  deep  r  gret  c>LCurrirg  in  tre  re- 
ouest.  Kev.  George  L  Guicbard  «a«  received 
from  Winona  Presbytery  be  bav<ng  beguri  work 
W'tb  cburcuee  of  P  n  onning  and  Graylirg. 
The  Pe'manent  C  mmitte  s  were  heard  as  ufu«i. 
Tbe  Rev  A  F.  Bruske.  D  0.,  gave  a  most  en¬ 
couraging  report  of  tbe  progrees  and  prorpec's  of 
Alma  College  During  tbe  summer  at  epeciai 
meetingi  of  Preat>ytery,  the  following  pae  oral 
relations  were  dirrolved— Rev.  E  H.  Bradfieid 
and  cburcbts  of  Beaver  ar  d  Gladwin  ;  Kev.  D 
J.  Mitterling  and  churcbps  of  Colemao  and 
Wise;  Kev.  J.  C.  Cram  and  G-ace  Cbun-b,  Sag 
inaw,  W.  S.  ;  Hev.  P.  V.  Jenness  and  M-mo>ial 
Church,  Bay  City;  Kev.  A  D  Collins  and 
church  of  Au  Sable  and  Osc  ida.  Ibe  next 
staled  meetirg  will  be  held  in  Wes'mirster 
Church.  West  Bay  City,  on  second  Tuesday  of 
April,  1*'99  Piesbvtrry  adjo  rned  to  meet  uur 
ing  te*ioos  of  Synod  at  Mt.  Clemens 

M.  S.  C. 

Ths  Pbksbttxbt  of  Dktboit  met  for  its  fall 
ssss  on  With  tbe  cburcb  at  Pmtiac,  tn  Monday 
sveoing.  September  19th.  Kev  J  M.  Barkley 
of  Detroit  Second  Avenue  preached  tbe  opeo>ng 
seruioo,  on  "Church  Unity."  Kev.  J  M  Gei 
stun  of  Aon  Arbor,  was  elected  Moderator,  aod 
Rav  W.  S  Buck  and  K  v  W.  H.  Shields  Tem- 
corary  Clerks.  Rev.  A.  Marsh  was  released,  at 
his  own  requeai,  from  the  prsiora'e  of  tbe 
B  rroirgbam  Church,  and  Rev.  D.  M.  Cooper, 
D.D.,^aa  appointed  Moderator  of  Ibe  leasioo  ; 
Kev.  B.  Krose  was  dismosHd  to  toe  Presbytery 
of  Muocie.  Cal  s  were  preaented  from  the  Firat 
Cburcb,  Detroit,  to  Rev  P.  V,  Jenners,  as 
associate  paator :  from  Westmii  ster  Cburcb  to 
Kev  John  B.  Clark:  fmm  '^bite  Lake  and 
Springfield  to  E  O.  Sutbe  hod.  aod  from  Cove 
nant  Cnurcb,  Detroit,  to  Rev.  G  B  ('rawfjrd. 
Tbe  installation  of  Mr.  Ji*noeas  was  fiied  f<'r 
Monday  evening,  October  lOtb,  R*v  W.  H. 
Clark,  D.  D.,  to  preach  tbe  aermi'o  Rev  d.  vi, 
Barkley  to  charge  tbe  pastor,  ai  d  Kev.  R.  H 
Barr  to  charge  the  p  ople.  Mr  Nuth  nand  will 
be  ordaicei  and  installed  at  White  Lake  and 
Spring  teld,  on  Tueaday,  S-ntemier  25th  In 
tbe  afternoon  at  SprirgUeld  Rev.  J  M.  Berkley 
will  preach  the  sermon  Rev.  J.  K  Wallace  to 
charge  tbe  pastor,  aod  Rev.  W.  S  Buck  t  he  peo- 

Eie.  In  the  even  ng,  at  White  Lake  R.iv.  W. 

:  Jennings.  D  D.,  w  II  preach  Rev.  E  P. 
Clark  give  the  charge  to  tbe  pastor,  ard  Rev. 
A.  C.  Wi  Is  n,  to  the  people,  the  ins  allatione 
of  Messrs  Clark  aod  Citiwford  were  postpored 
until  they  a  e  r  caived  into  Pre  bytery.  The 
next  staled  meetirg  was  6xed  at  l^ardolte,  the 
intermediate  meeting  t  •  be  at  tbe  F  rat  Ch  ir  b. 
Detroit.  Tbe  rules  of  Presbytery  were  amended 
BO  as  to  give  the  Stated  Clerk  a  tbonty  to  fli 
tbe  h  ur  of  meet'Og.  A  new  committee  on  the 
North  Woodward  Avenue  Miesion  war  appointed. 

INDIANA. 

liOOAitspoRT  Pkxsbttxrt  met  in  the  church  at 
Union  vlilla.  September  I3tb.  a  d  io  the  absence 
of  the  Moderator  was  ip-rned  with  a  sermon  by 
Rev.  J  B.  Fleming.  Kev  W  B  Sbirey  wav 
eboeeo  Moderator.  Tbe  Permanent  <  ummitteee 
on  Publi  atioo  and  Sunday  seb  ol  Work  Freed- 
meo,  aod  Temperance  made  iheir  reports 
Brookston  was  chooen  as  th»-  phee  of  tbe  next 
stated  meeting.  Tbe  popular  meeting  Wedn>a 
day  eieoing  was  addresaed  by  Re  .  Henry  Little 
and  Rev  O,  H.  Mclnt«eh  in  the  interest  of 
Home  Miasicnr.  W.  O  LATTiMnax,  S  O. 

Tax  Prisbttsrt  of  Munoir  met  et  Matthews, 
lod.aoa.  September  12th.  the  Rev  Freeley 
Rohrer  preached;  Kev.  B.  A  Allen  was  el  ced 
Moderator,  aiad  Rev.  J.  M.  Kll  ott  temporary 
clerk.  A  spirited  meeting  in  tbe  intereet  of 
Home  Mi»-iooB  was  held.  Ail  of  tbe  churches 
of  the  Presbytery  are  supplied  and  tbe  H  me 
M  avion  committee  baa  been  efficent  tbrousbout 
ths  year.  Retorts  were  n'sde  in  bebsif  of 
Syatematie  Beneitce'ce.  Minister  si  Kelief, 
Frsed'uen.  Educstonsnd  Tnunu  Pnnp  e's  Soine- 
t>ea.  An  overture,  presented  b»  Rev  Dr  J.  S. 
Astell,  wss  fnrwsrded  to  the  General  Assembly, 
on  "Synodical  Representation  st  the  General 
Acaemhiy  with  Prsebyterial  Election  "  Peru 
waa  selected  for  the  apri  g  meeting,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  waa  appointed  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  of 
the  Young  People’a  Societisa  th-re  Tbe  atand 
ing  ru  es  of  Preabytery  were  rsviaed  under  Ibe 
direction  of  s  cimmittee  appointed  at  tbe  la-t 
meeting.  As  the  New  Cumberland  Church  is 


somewhat  diffi  -ult  of  access,  tbe  attendance  at 
this  meeting  was  nut  large,  but  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  F.  M.  Baldwin  aod  tbe  c  ng  egatiun  were 
exceedingly  hearty  in  their  bispiiality,  aod  the 
meeting  waa  oue  of  real  it.tereat. 

ILLINOIS. 

Prksbttfry  of  Fkoria.  — The  fall  stated  meet 
iog  was  beid,  at  Yates  City,  on  September  19th. 
Ibee-rmun  as  by  Kev  W'lliam  Parsons;  Ktv. 
J  8.  OuioD  was  cboseo  to  succeed  him  as  Mod 
eralor.  Rev.  Donald  M.  Koes  was  received  fr  m 
tbe  Prrsb)tery  of  Sun  Fancisco;  Kev.  C'larbe 
E  Freeman  from  Presbytery  ol  Bluomingtoo; 
Mr.  Freeman  accepted  a  call  from  tbe  church 
of  I|<ava,  aid  srraogtmeot  was  made  fur  his 
installation  to  take  pi  ce  Thursday  evening, 
October  6ih.  During  tbe  hour  ot  devotioi  ai 
exercieea,  un  Tueeday  morning,  Kev.  Cbariee 
T.  Phillips  presents  I  a  paper  on  Penteteucbai 
Ar  baBjIcg).  Tte  toll  -wing  deirgates  to  Synod 
were  cBoetn,  to  rerve  f  r  tbe  term  of  two  years: 
Miniateis.  William  ParMue,  Walter  M  Irwin 
and  W.  Uamiltob  S  ence;  elders,  Samuel  W 
Patterson,  William  Beattie  and  Oar'ett  V.  A I 
bettsoD.  Presbytery  adopted  an  overture  to 
tbe  G  neral  Assembly,  proposing  a  change  io 
the  mode  of  appuinting  tbe  atanding  commit  e<*B 
ol  that  body ;  ala  *,  au  overture  tu  Synod,  pro 
poeing  a  reduction  of- its  expenses.  Tbe  com 
mittes  on  Fore-go  Missiooe  was  instructed  to 
present  to  our  we-iltbie'  churches  tbe  privil  ge 
of  support  ng  each,  a  misoonary  in  the  foreign 
held.  Presbytery  commanded  tbe  Assembly 
Herald  to  the  families  within  our  bounds,  m  d 
advised  tbe  pastur<r  and  eeeaiona  to  |re  ent  tbe 
matter  to  the  people  At  tbe  poiulir  meeting 
on  Tuesday  evening,  in  behalf  of  Homs  Miaaiona 
sod  Sabbat b -ei  huol  Work,  s  deep  intereet  wae 
aroue-'d  by  tbe  arfdreeees  of  Kev.  C.  W.  Whor 
ra  1,  Rev.  John  Westoo,  D  D.,  and  Rsv.  A.  K. 
Mather,  and  by  a  prsrentation  of  tbe  rest  Its  of 
tbe  pxploraiioD  and  work  of  our  Sabbatb-achi  ol 
Mirai  nary,  Mr  G.  V  AlberUoo,  in  tbe  de^ti 
tutu  d'Btriuts  of  'be  Presbytery,  the  new  stated 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Lewiatown  J.  A.  C. 

UTAI’, 

OoDKif. — No  commuoioo  Sabbath  baa  yet 
paeeed  n  tbe  Ogden  Kuat  Preabyterian  Church 
io  tbe  laet  four  years  without  several  accessions 
to  itd  roll  of  members.  Nine  united  witn  it  at 
he  taut  administratiOD  ot  the  Lord's  Supper 
The  Synr  d  of  Ut  h  meets  io  this  church,  Oc'o 
ber  13tb.  Tbe  fo'lowiog  paragrsib  is  laken 
from  tbe  "iteekly  Bui  tin"  leaflet  of  tbe 
Ogden  Cburcb,  September  18tb.  Tbe  quotation 
from  PuDd  ta  Kamabai  is  exactly  to  tbd  point: 
"Edward  A.  Kimball,  tbe  noted  Christian  Scien 
tiet  lectured  here  in  Ugten  a  abort  time  ago, 
under  ibe  a  'Fpicee  of  the  If  cal  Cbr  stia  Sci 
ence  Cburcb  on  ‘Face  and  Fi  tions  About 
Christian  Science  ’  "  Mr  K  mball  raid  in  part : 
"There  is  no  ties'rahle  elTeut  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  nedicine.  that  caorot  be  produ'ed  by 
mind.  Christian  Scierc-*  is  just  in  ita  infancy, 
and  some  f  •irures  do  occur,  but  since  Christ  an 
8:  ence  was  invented,  eighteen  years  ego.  not 
100  have  dif>d  under  its  treatment,  while  in  Chi 
I  ago  a  one  400  die  erary  week  under  medical 
tre-itment.  Mos  of  the  caeer,  tbe  lecturer  as  d. 
m  which  Coriatiau  Science  bad  failed  we  e 
casea  in  which  tbe  pat'enta  were  almost  oead 
br^firu  Christian  Science  treatment  «aa 
adopted"  That  makes  'mighty  interesting 
readin’  "  to  those  of  ue  who  know  that  it  drvs 
not  accord  with  tbe  facts  Tbe  Chrietiao  (?) 
Seieotiuta  (?)  in  Halt  Lake  C  ty.  bowevr-r  su 
well  as  those  in  Ogden— including  two  or  thr^e 
in  our  own  Cburcb  who  may  be  pretty  go  d 
Cbr  stian  S  i  oiiats,  but  mighty  poor  Freuby 
terians— surely  must  feel  grateful  to  Brfward  A 
Kimball  fi  r  tbe  ex -use  be  baa  put  into  their 
m  ruths  to  account  for  their  numerous  failures 
Tbe  keenest  summ>ng  up  of  all  that  Chr>alian 
Sciem  e  baa  to  olTer  ia  f.iund  in  tbe  words  of 
Pundita  Kemabai  as  rbn  is  here  quoted:  "You 
draw  on  tbe  bisckboaid  tero,  plus  sero,  minus 
s  ro.  multiplied  b>  s -ro,  divid^  by  sero,  and  ii 
equals  sem.  It  is  lost  that  and  nothing  more." 

SOU  HERN  PRESBYTERIAN.* 

Ths  Latfst  hvrcBRS  —The  Cbriatisn  Observer 
eays  bat  th-«  coibmunics' t  memberabip  of  the 
Souibern  Presbyterian  Churr-h  ia  now  217,076 
Laat  year  lO  **42  wers  added  rn  profe-sioo  of 
faiih  and  8-111  by  certiH<  at*.  The  year  bef-rre 
last  tbe  me-nbersbip  waa  211,091:  and  tbe  num 
her  added  on  pro's  sion  wae  10  592,  and  by  C'^r- 
tittcate  7  922  At  tb  s  rate  of  increase,  may  we 
cot  evoeci  a  membr-rabip  of  nearly  .300,000  ten 
years  h  oce  ?  Sucb  an  army,  fully  dero'ed  'o 
tbe  rau-m  of  truth  and  r  gbt  ousneas,  ought  to 
do  wonders  in  tb*  w  rid  ? 


Laces. 

Irish  Crochet  Laces  and  Insertions, 
Renaissance  All  Overs  and  Gallons, 
Point  Venise  Garnitures, 
Embroidered  and  Tucked  Chiffons 
and  Mousselines, 

Plain  and  Fancy  Drapery  Nets. 

\ 

fbmoJeuau  cC  I  rk. 


NEW  YORK. 


THE 


ADIRONDACK 


MOUNTAINS. 


The  heart  of  this  wonderful  region  Of  mountains, 
lakes  and  streams  is  traversed  by  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  to  more  fully 
inform  the  public  regarding  its  beauties  and  easy 
means  of  acce-s  the  Passengi-r  Dep  rtment  has  issued 
a  book  entitled  "In  the  Adirondack  Mountains,"' 
describing  in  detail  each  resort,  and  coi  taming  also  a 
large  map  in  colors  giving  a  list  of  hotels,  camps, 
lakes,  etc.,  together  with  their  I  oca  ion ;  it  has  also- 
issued  a  large  folder,  with  map,  entitled,  "The 
Adirondack  Mountains  and  How  to  Reach  Them," 
giving  complete  information  regarding  stage  lines, 
steamers,  hotels,  etc. 

A  copy  of  the  book  will  be  sent  to  anv  addr*M  on 
receipt  of  two  a-cent  stamps,  nr  the  fold  r  for  one  a-cent 
stamp,  by  GEORGE  H.  ItANII-.LS.  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Grand  Central  Slalinn,  New  York. 


The  Presbytery  of  Niagara  bad  a  v  ry  full  ani 
effective  meeting  at  Loebport  I  at  week.  Only 
two  pastors  were  ab>ei  t.  and  b<  tb  on  ac  ount  of 
illness,  and  en'y  two  churches  w*reu  represented 
by  Elders  The  full  rtcovery  uf  Past-  r  Nyce  of 
tbe  Fiist  Cburcb  from  a  aenoua  illoers.  diffused 
s  pleasant  sense  of  relief  sr-d  tbanklulcesw 
throughout  the  eongregstioo  of  Prer-b)t*ry’8  en- 
tertainers.  Ministerial  Kel-ef  w  s  a  subject  of 
special  interest  during  tbe  aeat-ionH,! harks  largely 
to  Elder  Hathaway,  a  comm m  om  r  to  ibe  last 
Genersl  Assembly. 


A  groi  work  is  iu-t  begun  in  Derrer,  under 
tbe  Isaderabip  of  Evangel  sts  B.  P.  Marvin  and 
Cbsrlea  Farnsworth  of  Lockpnrt.  T'<ey  are  now 
la  oriog  successively  with  gr  'Uia  of  churches  in 
diffeient  sections  of  the  cty.  and  tba  interest  is- 
encouraging  and  growing.  This  vork  is  partly 
ant'cipatiry  of  the  com  ng  of  Mr.  D  L.  Moody 
in  the  latter  part  of  October,  when  it  i4  expected 
that  all  tbe  forces  will  unite  in  a  central  build¬ 
ing,  for  two  weeks. 

For  Iniltgeetinn 

Use  Honkfnrd's  Actil  Phoaphare. 

Dr.  Gregory  Dotlb,  8>retiiH-.  .V  Y..  eaye:  "1 
have  freqU'Dtly  preecribed  it  In  ran*-  of  iiidigeetloik 
and  m-rx’oiis  prosi ration,  and  rti-d  the  n-Holt.  ho  aatie- 
faciory  that  1  eball  continue  it.*' 


In  addreasing  advertiaera  pairunUIng  onr  Joonukt 
kindly  mention  The  Svangeliat. 
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TEN  MINlJTiS  WITH  HENESIS 

An  Afterdlnner  Talk  At  A  Late  Meeting  Of  Tbe 
North  Rlrer  Prenbyterj. 

By  O.  B.  Warring. 

I  am  aeked  to  apeak  oo  tbe  Morale  Story  of 
Creation.  Tbe  time  ia  too  brief  for  that,  and 
ao  I  have  choeen  a  th»me  which  may  perhapa  in¬ 
duce  you  to  think  I  am  about  to  wander  wholly 
away  from  tbe  aubject  allotted  me.  1  pro|.oee 
to  apeak  to  you  of  tbe  Progresa  of  Science  in 
reference  to  the  early  history  of  our  world,  and 
to  point  out  to  you  eome  of  its  marTelnur  agree 
menta  with  what  was  written  almost  4,000  years 
ago. 

During  the  last  half  century,  Scientiata  have 
been  studying  tte  effects  of  tidal  friction,  tbe 
nature  of  beat  and  light,  tbe  laws  of  energy,  its 
loss  as  heat  paaaea  off  into  apace,  tbe  degrada¬ 
tion  of  energy  when  work  is  done,  and  their 
grand  conclusion  ia  that  the  universe  ia  not 
eternal. 

Qeneaia  said  so  long  ago.  In  the  beginning 
Qod  created  tbe  beavena  and  earth.  No  contra¬ 
diction  here. 

Science  baa  proved  that  darkness  preceded 
light.  And  in  Genesis  I  find  tbe  aame  thing. 

Modern  philosophy  shows  that  matter  cannot 
set  itself  in  motion,  and  attributea  it  to  the  great 
First  Cause,  and  in  that  same  old  account  1  read 
that  it  was  tbe  Spirit  of  Qod  that  caused  the 
first  moving. 

Scientists  have  advanced  several  theories  as  to 
the  nature  of  light,  but  however  these  may  differ 
in  other  respects,  they  ail  agree  that  light  is  due 
to,  or  caused  by,  some  form  of  motion,  and 
therefore  it  came  after  motion,  was  imparted. 

In  Genesis  I  find  the  same  order;  Darkness, 
Motion,  Light. 

Tbe  spectroscope  and  its  teachings  are  among 
tbe  latest  achievements  of  Science,  and  one  of  its 
revelations  is  that  light,  although  pocr  at  first, 
be  ame  good  light  before  tbe  earth  had  ceased 
being  self-luminous,  and  therefore  before  its 
dark  body  made  a  division,  or  separatio  — the 
only  one  conceivable — between  light  and  dark¬ 
ness,  and  thus  caused  tbe  first  day  and  night  on 
the  earth. 

Look  at  Genesis.  It  declares  that  tbe  light 
was  gO'id  before  that  division  and  before  tbs  first 
day  and  night. 

Did  any  Scientist  dream  of  that,  fifty  years 
agof 

Genesis  gives  ail  these  facts,  and  in  just  tbe 
same  order.  Darkness,  Motion,  Light;  lig‘it 
good,  a  diviaion  between  light  and  darkness,  ai  d 
then  for  tbe  first  light  could  be  called  Day,  and 
darkness.  Night,  and  then  a  first  day  with  an 
evening  and  a  morning. 

Geologists  say  that  in  the  period  directly  after 
that  beginning  of  days,  tbe  atmosphere  which 
filled  the  expanse  was  loaded  with  larbonic  acid 
and  other  poisonous  gases  rendering  it  unfit  for 
living  creatures,  not  good  in  any  sense. 

When  I  turn  to  Genesis,  I  find  that  its  author 
thought  as  poorly  of  the  expanse  as  the  Geolo¬ 
gists,  for  he,  too,  does  not  call  it  good. 

Alter  this,  I  read  that  tbe  waters  were  drawn 
off,  and  tbe  dry  land  appeared.  It  is  not  much 
more  than  fif  y  years  ago  that  Geologists  an 
nounced  tbe  same  thing,  and  now  they  cooliy 
appropriate  the  glory  of  tbe  discovery. 

Tbe  prreess  of  completing  tbe  land  and  aea, 
and  giving  them  their  present  boundaries  and 
life  sustaining  powers  was  very  long  reaching 
from  tbe  Asoicto  tbe  Pliocene,  many  millions  of 
years.  Genesis  parses  over  all  *hat  time  without 
notice,  as  tbe  eye  passes  over  tbe  space  between 
us  and  tbe  stars.  It  merely  says  t>  at  they,  the 
land  and  waters,  when  Qod  bad  approved  them, 
were  pronounced  good. 

The  important  fact  in  thia  connection,  is  the 
author's  placing  modern  vegetation  cbaracteriied 
by  grass,  herbs,  and  fruit  trees  after  tbe  land 
and  sea  bad  been  pronounced  soot,  i  e.  com 
pleted  for  their  intended  use.  For  good  can  by 
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no  possibility  have  reference  anywhere  in  thia 
story  to  naoial  tharacUr,  any  mure  than  when  1 
say  a  good  knife,  a  good  watch,  and  tbe  like. 

Geologists  count  it  a  discovery  of  their  own 
that  the  vegetable  kingdom  culminated  in  modern 
species,  alter  tbe  completion  of  land  and  sea, 
and  before  that  of  tbe  animal  kingdom.  Genesis 
said  tbe  same  thing  4  100  years  ago 

They  tell  us,  too,  that  in  a  subsequent  period, 
tbe  birds  and  water  creatures  now  extant,  made 
their  first  appearance,  not  in  two  successive 
epochs,  but  side  by  side. 

They  might  have  given  Genesis  credit  for 
that,  for  it  eays  tbe  same  thir  g 
.  They  say,  too,  that  in  a  ,  yet  later  period  tbe 
prrsent  land  mammals  made  their  appearance, 
specially  cnaracteriaed  by  catti* 

But  though  they  may,  if  tb-'y  will  read  tbe 
same  thing  in  Genesis,  ihey  give  it  no  credit.'! 

That  tbe  Bible  speaks  only  of  the  plants  and 
animals  contemporaneous  with  man,  is  evident 
from  tbe  aligtteet  consideration  of  the  facta,  for, 
first,  the  terms  used  apply  perfectly  to  present 
epeciee;  grass,  herbs  and  fruit  trees  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  tbe  p'ants  of  the  Paleosoic;  or 
"gra*t  whales  and  fowl,”  with  the  invertebrates 
o  the  Silurian ;  or  caitle  with  tbe  early  land 
animals;  and,  secondly,  everything  else  in  tbe 
story  refers  to  what  the  Hebress  had  s  en.  It 
was  the  story  of  tbe  creation  of  tbe  world  with 
which  they  were  acquainted. 

Go  tbrousb  tbe  senes.  Tbe  heavens  and  earth, 
darkness  motion,  light,  day  and  night,  the 
firmament,  land  and  sea,  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
were  as  familiar  to  them  as  to  us.  It  ia  inert  di- 
ble  that  here  tbe  writer  abruptly  changed  bis 
course  and  in  reference  to  plants  and  animals 
passed  back  to  those  so  well  kn  wn  and  began  to 
apeak  of  others  of  which  re<tber  he  n  r  ary  one 
eire  knew  anything,  or  had  thought  of  in  his 
wi  deat  dreams.  True,  God,  bad  he  wished, 
might  have  revealed  tbe  wonders  of  Palrontology, 
but  be  was  too  wise  to  make  any  mistake,  and 
too  truthful  to  teach  error.  He  knew  perfectly 
well  that  one  who  accepted  tbe  Mosaic  plants 
and  animals  as  the  first  on  the  earth,  would  be 
some  dty  wofully  undeceived.  Why  not  take 
the  easiest  and  m  at  natu-al  explanation,  and 
admit  that  it  was  present  foraaa  of  which  Mosea 
spoke?  It  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  truth. 
Why  force  words  out  of  their  legitimate  meaning 
and  thus  make  the  story  tell  what  is  not  true  ? 

Only  a  physicist  can  realise  tbe  tremendous 
imrortance  of  there  itatements  and  their  order. 
If  Genesis  ia  wrong.  Science  airo  is  wrorg.  for 
it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that,  for  example,  the 
order,  darkness,  motion,  light,  light  perfected, 
tbe  division  between  it  and  darkness  and  then 
first  day,  is  false  in  Get  esia,  but  true  in  Sci 
encs;  and  that  tbe  dry  land  coming  up  from 
ben-  atb  «  atere  is  ao  error  here,  but  an  impor¬ 
tant  truth  ID  Gs  •]<  gy. 

I  have  now  pomted  out  some  thirt*en  or 
fourteen  important  truth*,  explicitly  stated 
or  logically  implied  in  Genesis,  of  what  modern 
Science  has  but  very  lately  learned.  Back  of 
fifty  years,  they  were  uckoown. 

I  am  far  from  exhtueiirg  tbe  subject  But 
the  lit'le  I  have  said,  will,  I  hope.  Induce  you 
to  study  thm  story,  not  in  commentaries,  or  in 
the  bo-ts  of  books  which  profess  to  reconcile 
Genesis  with  Bcience,  but  always  at  tbe  exiense 
of  one  or  tbe  other,  nor  in  the  anti  reconcilers 
who  following  in  the  wake  of  Huxley,  wou’d 
reduce  this  story  to  a  myth  borrowed  with 
some  improvements  from  tbs  Obaldeana,  and, 
holding  what  Milton  wnte  to  be  tbe  true  sense 
of  the  ao>  ount  would  substitute  it  for  that 
I  old  chapter  itself.  The  only  place  where  tbe 


Gem  sis  story  can  be  fairly  studied  is  in  the 
first  page  of  tbe  Bible. 

I  brg  you  be  most  thorough,  skip  nothing, 
keep  clt  se  to  the  wi  rds.  In  case  of  doubt  as  to 
tbe  meaning  of  some  word,  consult  your  lexicons, 
not  slavibhly.  but,  as  freemen  in  tbe  republic 
of  letters ;  compare  text  with  text  A  g<  od 
Hebrew  Concordance  ia  indispensable.  Thus 
studied,  and  tbe  results  held  in  the  strongest 
light  of  S  ience,  tbeie  will  open  before  you  a 
wealth  of  meaning,  vistas  ef  knowledge  of  which 
you  have  never  dared  to  dream. 
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